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(Top Insert) The Floor Joists. (Middle Insert) How the Floor Panels Are Laid. (Bottom Insert) One of the Practically Completed Units, 20x49 Feet. 


Barracks in Warehouse Ready to Load on Steamship for France. [See Page 39] 
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An Opportunity Offered for Effective 
Associated Effort 


At the meeting this week of the Illinois retail lumber 
dealers’ association Kdward Hines of Chicago made a 
stirring address in which he referred to the need of as- 
sociation work. He said that never before was the need 
of codperative work so great as it is today. The Gov- 
tmmment is very glad to and does heartily recognize the 
associations, and makes the principal part of its pur- 
chases for Government work thru the associations. He 
said that just now there is an important work that can 
be done by associations much hetter than it ean be in 
any other way. 

Mr. Hines referred to the recent paragraph in the 
general press regarding Secretary McAdoo’s statement 
that there should he no unnecessary building during 
the war. He felt that here was an opportunity for 
the retailers of the country thru their associations to 
call a meeting of their presidents and seeretaries to 
talk over the conditions in each of the territories and 
Present the facts before Mr. McAdoo at Washington, 
hot in the way of criticism but in a helpful way, and 
‘o show him that the thousands of yards located thruout 
the country are owned and managed by patriotic men 
who are eager to assist the Government in the prose- 
cution of the war, but that there is need of building of 
homes and making of repairs, and that no doubt the 
Secretary would be glad to have the advice and sugges- 
tions of these men who are so close to the various 
‘ommunities that they represent. 
, Mr. Hines felt that the Illinois association and other 
associations should at once take the matter up and call 
a 4 convention to the end that the Government might 

advised promptly, and that there should go out thru 


the general press of the country a more complete state 
ment showing that there is not a ban on general build 
ing operations, but only on such buildings as are not 
needed—for example, some Government buildings or 
palatial residences—that could be dispensed with during 
the war. In Mr. Hines’ opinion Mr. McAdoo meant 
to say something of that kind; he did not intend that 
the publie should get the impression that absolutely all 
building should be stopped. : 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that Mr. Hines’ 
suggestion is a very good one, and it hopes that the 
retail lumbermen of the country will at once take such 
steps as are necessary to bring the matter prominently 
before the Government at Washington, feeling sure that 
much good will come of it; and that there will be a 
hearty codperation between the Government and the lum- 
bermen is certain. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
sure that the Government already knows that there are 
no more loyal set of business men in this country than 
these same retail lumbermen. Many of them are on the 
advisory and Council of Defense Boards of their States, 
or counties, and a large number of them are on the 
War Savings Stamps program as well as on the Red 
Cross committees. 

Lumbermen have been quick to respond to the call 
of the country, and now they will be glad to confer 
with the Government to the end that both will be bene 
fited. 


COMMITTEE INTERPRETS McADOO INTERDICTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 14.—The admonition of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo as to curtailment of 
home building that has created so much interest and 
anxiety was purely advisory. Where new houses are 
not necessary he thinks they should wait until a more 
convenient season. Where they are necessary Mr. 
McAdoo is not opposed to construction. 

Since the secretary’s admonition was published many 
communications have reached the Treasury Department, 
calling attention to the serious situation which would 
result if Mr. McAdoo’s interdiction were literally ap- 
plied and generally observed. 

All these communications have been referred to the 

advisory committee on capital issues of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, whose members within the next few days 
will work out something specific which promises to 
modify the general proposition of Mr. McAdoo. 
’ A member of the committee said today: ‘‘The build- 
ing of a home is the dearest thing to the heart of most 
men. The smaller the home the dearer it is to the 
owner. It can be readily seen that a general prohibi- 
tion against home building might create a very serious 
situation. Certainly there is no disposition to discour- 
age building a home that is really necessary. 

‘‘Mr. McAdoo undoubtedly had in mind primarily 
the desirability of stopping large building operations 
which really are not necessary at this time and will 
contribute nothing to the prosecution of the war. This 
would apply, for example, to the millionaire who wishes 
to build a $100,000 home in the country. He may have 
laid a foundation costing $10,000. He should cover it up 
and let the building wait. He will not suffer, even if 
he has to take a loss of $10,000. On the other hand, 
a poor man who has saved up two, three or even five 
thousand dollars for a home would be a’most irrepara- 
bly injured if his operation were stopped. Mr. McAdoo, 
I am sure, holds this view. 

‘So far as ordinary home building is concerned, 
certainly where plans have been completed and ar- 
rangements made, there is no disposition to stop the 
work. Where it is merely a question of building a 
home this year or next, a man who has put off build- 
ing for years can just as well afford to wait a while 
longer. 

‘‘No general rule on important matters can be ap- 
plied. There must be some classification and I am sure 
something will be worked out that will do a minimum 
of harm, while at the same time saving a great deal in 
the way of expenditures, material and labor. 

‘‘Already Mr. McAdoo has stopped construction of 
new public buildings, except in a few cases where they 
are really necessary.’’ 

Members of the committee are inclined to take a 
sensible view of the situation. They want to help 
rather than hurt and have assured the representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this is the real pur- 
pose of Mr. McAdoo. 








Largest Wooden Ship Is of Laminated 
Construction 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in its ‘‘Query and Com- 
ment Department’’ of Feb. 2, printed a long and inter- 
esting communication from Frederick Meron, an experi- 
enced engineer, in which he advocated the construction 
of wooden ships with framing of laminated bent wood. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
largest wooden ship ever built, and which is ready to be 
floated at Orange, Tex., is of this construction. It is 
further interesting to note that while it is of 5,000 tons 
capacity, as compared with 3,500 tons for the Ferris 
designed wooden ships of the Government program, it 
required only 1,300,000 feet of timbers and lumber as 
compared with a lumber bill of 1,600,000 feet for the 
Ferris ship. The largest timbers used are 15 inches 
square, as compared with 12x34 inches extreme size in 
the Ferris design. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have further de- 
tails of designs for this new vessel but apparently it 
proves to an extent the correctness of the arguments 
accepted by our contributor. We hope soon to present 
details and illustrations explaining the design innova- 
tions of this craft. 
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Fuel Conservation as a National 


Problem 


With the appearance of milder weather and the first 
spring robin, and with the rapid melting of the huge 
drifts of snow that have been a tiresomely monotonous 
decorative feature of the landscape over large sections 
of the country, word comes from Washington that our 
heatless Mondays are to be discontinued. A frank re- 
view of the question of fuel conservation may therefore 
now be indulged in with somewhat greater propriety than 
during the time when the shutdown orders were in force. 
The general position of industry toward these enforeed 
days of idleness has been one of cheerful compliance, even 
where not one of unreserved endorsement of this emer- 
gency measure, 

It was of course inevitable that many inconsistencies 
should appear in the enforcement of such a measure, 
Sawmills and similar plants using green timber as their 
raw material were, by a somewhat tardy ruling, permitted 
to operate provided they piled the product in their yards 
for air seasoning instead of shipping it. Obviously, most 
sawmill product is seasoned for some time before ship- 
ment, and the practical effect of that ruling in reducing 
lumber movement is somewhat questionable, A plant 
manufacturing boiler coverings and other insulating ma- 
terial by shutting down on Mondays has saved approxi- 
mately a ton of coal, but its Monday product would have 
represented in heat insulation a saving of fifty tons of 
coal annually. Other woodworking institutions were sup- 
posed to run only sufficiently to produce enough waste for 
fuel to keep the plant from freezing or to supply fuel for 
communities depending upon the source of supply. 

Such incidents were inevitable and comparatively unim 
portant. The striking fact is that the emergency situa- 
tion toward which the order was directed was not in itself 
the product of some sudden catastrophe, some act of na- 
ture that could not be foreseen, but was a gradual growth 
of months. The emergency was primarily one of trans 
portation rather than of fuel supply. With the transpor- 
tation question it is not the purpose here to deal further 
than to point out that as far as the movement of coal is 
concerned the actual movement that was possible was 
ample for our national needs, if our national habit of 
wastefulness in this as in many other directions had been 
properly restrained. 

The country’s fuel wastes are so notorious as hardly to 
need review. The Bureau of Mines has placed an estimate 
upon them in terms of millions of tons. They consist, 
first, of burning the coal wastefully and, second, in waste 
ful use of the derived power and heat. In this week’s 
Query and Comment, a contributor deals somewhat mod 
estly, but none the less effectively, with the heat problem. 
Power engineers know that the power problem is in much 
the same situation. In any American city the pall of 
overhanging smoke is evidence of coal wasted to no other 
purpose than the increase of the city’s annual laundry 
bill by many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and large 
power plants as well as heat plants large and small supply 
the smoke. Pittsburgh, the ‘‘Smoky City,’’ at an annual 
expenditure of $14,000 in smoke regulation has effected a 
saving in cleaning costs that is estimated at $1,200,000 
annually, and annual fuel savings that often in a single 
plant amount to more than the cost of regulation for the 
entire city. 

This is, however, a national problem, and while, as our 
contributor suggests, much good ean be accomplished by 
dealing with the individual by education in our public 
schools and in similar ways, it is quite apparent that if 
national direction and restriction entering into the minute- 
est detail are necessary in conserving our supply of food, 
they are equally necessary in our fuel problem, and should 
be in equally efficient and skilled and scientific hands. 

A writer in the Railway Review remarks: 

‘*Given two plants turning out an equal quantity of the 
same kind of materials, the wasteful plant should be com- 
pelled to attain to the efficiency of the one consuming the 
smaller quantity of fuel. One of these plants should not 
be permitted to use 1,000 tons of coal a day if a com- 
petitor is securing the same production thru the use of but 
750 tons per day. The useless waste of fuel and recovera- 
ble by-products in this country has been conservatively 
estimated at one billion dollars annually.’’ 

There is another phase of fuel conservation that comes 
very closely home to the lumber industry. That is the 
fact that in building construction in this country very 
little attention is paid to the problem of heat insula- 
tion. If a wall keeps rain and air out the question of how 
many units of heat will pass thru it at a given differential 
of inside and outside temperature is rarely considered. 
The lumbermen defend wooden construction, but many 
wooden houses are (and unnecessarily) flimsy shells with- 
out adequate heat insulation that might have cost $100 or 
$200 more in the first place, for lack of which tons of 
coal are annually wasted in efforts often inadequate to 
keep a building comfortably warm in winter weather. This 
is a good time, if ever, for the retail lumber dealer to 
emphasize the faet that he carries sheathing paper and 
other insulating materials of the better kinds, and that 
the better are the kinds to buy and to use liberally in 
building construction. 

Out in Colorado has heen discovered another very prac- 
tical relation of the lumberman to his problem. The 
Colorado fuel administrator asked Secretary Mundell of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association if he 
would codéperate in securing from the members lists of 
farmers in each vicinity with whom the fuel administrator 
could communicate in insisting that they supply an 
adequate fuel storage and that they purchase their fuel 
for next winter during the early summer months. The 


news story on page 38 shows the effective response to the 
request. 


There are many other States than Colorado, however, 
where the farmer as well as other citizens must depend 
largely upon coal for fuel, and where this question of 
adequate fuel storage (with its necessary demand for 
lumber at a time when the ordinary building demand is 
light) might well be effectively urged. 

Most of the cities that have done anything with smoke 
prevention have merely dabbled with the problem. County 
and State institutions and Government institutions, not 
being amenable to such local regulations, have often been 
the worst offenders in fuel waste thru the smokestack. 
If the national Government will now give to these prac- 
tical phases of the fuel problem some part of the energy 
and activity that it exhibited in its recent coal restric- 
tion orders the need for any such sacrifice of our needed 
national productive capacity will never again reassert 
itself. 

It may have been the only thing to do in the emergency 
situation of the moment; but the business interests of the 
country should now strongly insist upon a broader, more 
comprehensive and more expert national treatment of the 
entire problem of fuel conservation. 





Some Discretion Assured in Building 
Curtailment 


A news dispatch from Washington, D. C., on page 
29 is reassuring in its suggestion that when the Gov- 
ernment really acts in the matter of curtailment of 
building operations it will take a less general and more 
careful and detailed position than that suggested by 
Secretary MeAdoo’s widely published remarks upon 
this subject. 

The lumber and building industries, however, will 
still be very vitally interested in the working out of 
the details that complicate any attempt to remove such 
activities from the realm of the natural causes that 
have regulated building in the past. 

Probably no better summary of the general subject 
of restricting nonessential business has been made than 
that appearing in the review of business conditions 
by Archer Wall Douglas in The Nation’s Business for 
February. This well known expert authority says: 

There is a general belief among those who seek to “edu- 
cate the public” that the Hydra-headed many need to be 
dry nursed along the thorny paths of life by much counsel 
and advice. It is a vain delusion. What the average man 
really wants—and rarely gets—is a plain unvarnished tale 
of facts, set forth simply and impartially, that he may draw 
his own conclusions and form his own judgment. In the 
stress and emergency of the times, when it is so difficult to 
keep in the “middle of the road,” it is of all things most im- 
portant that the people preserve their native common sense 
and judgment that they may discern those things which are 
essential on their own part to the successful conelusion of 
the great task we have undertaken, as distinct from those 
matters in which we may go on much as before. 

The situation is constantly obscured by unending and con 
stantly conflicting advice in the daily press, often from those 
whose names carry weight, so that in the multitude of coun 
sellors we often find as much confusion as wisdom. 

There is constant urging, often from high financial quar- 
ters, of absolute saving and most drastic economy. Not in- 
frequently it is of that kind which carried to its logical con 
clusion would put a damper on most business. Fortunately, 
the average man has that sense of proportion which con- 
stantly adjusts itself to ever changing conditions. Also he 
has the elemental notion that the primary use of the dollar 
is to circulate and not to be locked up in a savings bank, and 
that business thrives upon spending and not upon saving. 
Yet withal he realizes that the times are out of joint, and that 
there must be some enforced saving and also enforced econ 
omy if we are to accomplish the very serious job we have 
undertaken. So after his fashion he is picking and choosing 
as to where he shall economize and is doing it with remark- 
able unanimity all over the country in much the same way 


and after much the same fashion. 
* * * 


It is not so much a matter of self-denial on the part of 
many as of substituting something else that seems to answer 
as well, and of making old things last longer, rather than buy 
new ones. For it is a very human and uncompromising fact 
that the average person in his daily life has started in by 
getting along without those things which are the easiest 
given up. 

Everyone who has had anything at all to do with 
building during the last several months knows that as 
a matter of fact the element of human caution has 
been very active in producing a material curtailment 
of new building. It is doubtful whether any Govern 
ment action could have gone further in this direetion 
during the past season, and it is quite certain that it 
would not have been applied with so much efficiency 
and with so little friction. There is little disposition 
on the part of the average individual to tie up con- 
siderable sums of money in a new building at the 
present time unless that new building will produce an 
actual present revenue on the investment in comparison 
with the continued use of some older structure. As a 
matter of fact, many proposed new buildings have been 
postponed not because they are not needed at the 
present time but simply because a continuous need for 
future use is not sufficiently assured. Until the future 
of business becomes more assured this tendeney to 
underbuild rather than overbuild will probably persist. 

Tt is further somewhat difficult to pereeive why the 
building of the home should be considered unessential 
and unpatriotic under conditions where the purchase 
of a piano or talking machine or the indulgence of 
cultivated tastes in other directions has not been offi- 
cially tabooed. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this subjeet will be 
treated in future by the Government with all of the 
discretion and conservatism that obviously should be 
applied to a subject involving the livelihood of many 
thousands of workers in the building trades, and the 
housing conditions of many other thousands of our 
citizens. 


_How Can Small Planing Mills Get 


Government Orders? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been in receipt of a 
number of letters within recent months from operators of 
such planing mills as are to be found (often in connec. 
tion with retail lumber yards) in large towns and cities, 
The quiet situation in the building industry has, of course, 
affected these institutions, and what has been printed re- 
garding the various lumber requirements of the Govern 
ment has suggested to them the question as to whether 
there are not a considerable number of articles in wooden 
product required by the Government which might easily 
be within the manufacturing capacities of such plants. 

Undoubtedly there are. However, certain practical dif- 
ficulties in securing such orders may not be generally ap- 
preciated by these inquirers. 

In the first place, it requires only an observation trip 
to Washington to realize that it is an extremely busy place 
these days. The offices that have to do with purchasing 
for the Government are overloaded with detail and it is 
an absolute necessity to do this work in the most con- 
venient and expeditious way. It has been at the desire 
of the Government that in the larger lumber requirements 
for such specific purposes as ship building, cantonment 
construction, airplane manufacture and fabrication of 
knock-down buildings for use in France the various manu- 
facturers’ associations have organized emergency bureaus 
which have themselves largely attended to the detail of 
distributing such orders among a sufficient number of 
manufacturers to take care of the requirements. They 
have also codperated with the Government in agreeing 
upon a unit price for each kind of product that is yniform 
to all mills supplying such product. In cantonment con- 
struction much of the work was on ‘‘force accounts,’’ 
which in contraector’s parlance means a job that must be 
done in the quickest possible manner even tho greater 
expense is involved; and in such instanees the purchasing 
was also upon an emergency basis and did not therefore 
entirely follow out this standardized plan. In general, 
however, it may be said that the Government prefers to 
have lumbermen get together so that it may deal with 
them in mass instead of individually. If, therefore, these 
planing mill people wish to get in on this work, something 
of that sort will be found necessary, Washington does 
not have time to deal with hundreds of individuals where 
it is possible for these individuals to organize and to deal 
with the Government as a unit organization. 

Possibly the various retail lumber dealers’ associations 
can serve their members in this direction. Perhaps they 
might go farther and form « national bureau of some 
sort that would list the capacity and equipment of mills 
desiring such work and canvass the field of Government 
requirements to discover all the varieties of boxes, drawers, 
cabinets and other wooden equipment and supplies in all 
the war and navy departments that are suitable to produe- 
tion in such plants. 

The retail lumbermen of the country need ‘a national 
organization in this way not only for this purpose but in 
order that they may adequately present to the national 
Government their position on the question of building 
construction as an essential industry in times of war as 
well as in times of peace. 

Without some such getting together of these planing 
mill and mill work people, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will frankly state, their opportunities of securing war 
business at this time appear to be meager. It may be 
that middlemen will develop who will take such contracts 
and be willing to sublet them, but obviously a consider- 
able percentage of profit would remain with them for 
performing a service that the small mill work people 
should organize to perform for themselves. 

The sash and door manufacturers and the large jobbing 
mill work manufacturers have their own national organ- 
ization, which is already active along this line. It would 
he well for all institutions of sufficient size to qualify 
for membership to secure representation in the Wholesale 
Millwork Bureau. The ordinary retail planing mill or 
the small mill work concern working only on special orders 
is not included within the scope of this organization, and 
if such enterprises have any ambitions in the direction of 
Government work such ambitions can be effectively real- 
ized only in the direction here suggested. 


Where “K. D.” Stood for “Kinetic 
Dispatch” 


While watching the nailing of short common lumber 
into grain doors at a yellow pine sawmill the sales man 
ager, who was acting as guide on the occasion, re 
marked to his visitor: 

‘““The average sawmill man doesn’t care to go to the 
trouble of nailing his lumber together in order to find 
an advantageous market for it.’’ 

Which was and to a degree still is precisely exact. 
Yet only a few years later four southern sawmill com- 
panies were asked to nail about thirty million feet 
of yellow pine into flat sections capable of being joined 
together into portable military buildings upon an I 
terchangeable plan as certain (tho of course not so 
micrometrically exact) as the parts of an American made 
watch or typewriter. And they were given three months 
in which to complete the job. 

And they did it. 

That in brief is the story of the two thousand and 
twenty-five portable military barrack units whose ev" 
lution during the last three months of 1917 is further 
told in picture and text this week on the front pag 
of this issue and on page 39. ; 

That is what southern lumbermen ean do if they ” 
given a chanee. In this instance they did not have 
to wait for months while eighteen different changes were 
made in the specifications for the material. 
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OAK, CHESTNUT AND WALNUT OFFERED 


I have inquiries from two sources regarding the disposal 
of oak and chestnut timber. These persons desire if possible 
to sell it to the Government or to some firm that is doing 
Government work. Will you kindly send me the names and 
addresses of firms with whom these men may correspond ? 

During the past month I have had two inquiries from 
farmers in New York State with regard to a number of black 
walnut logs which they wish to dispose of. I have attempted 
to place these logs with one of the shotgun factories, but 
they have been refused on the ground that northern grown 


walnut is too brittle for their purposes. It is possible that, 


these walnut logs could be used for furniture, Should you 
have addresses of furniture companies in this vicinity I 
should like to have them.- -Inquiry No. 85. 

[The above comes from a professor in an eastern uni- 
versity. It is quite probable that the oak and chestnut 
timber referred to is located in New York State or per- 
haps in Pennsylvania. ; 

Walnut shotgun stocks are of comparatively slender 
outline and, particularly where made with pistol grip, 
brittle material is undesirable. The requirements, how- 
ever, are much more liberal with stocks for army rifles 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never heard that 
northern grown walnut has been rejected for army pur- 
poses. Furthermore, at the present time walnut is so 
extremely scarce that the Government is purchasing con- 
siderable reserves of birch so that it may have it for 
gunstocks when walnut is no longer obtainable in the 
quantities that will be required. ; 

This publication of the fact that there is walnut to be 
disposed of will undoubtedly bring a number of offers, 
which will be referred to the inquirer or his address will 
be supplied upon request.—Eprtor. | 





WILLOW OFFERED 


Is there any demand for willow bolts or lumber? Can you 
supply me with addresses of parties who would purchase it? 

Inquiry No. 52. 

[ Willow has an excellent demand in the form of lumber, 
of logs or of bolts, and it is especially desired by manu- 
facturers of artificial limbs, altho it is also in excellent 
request for other purposes. The publication of this offer 
will undoubtedly bring a number of replies. T he name 
of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.—Ep1Tor. | 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LUMBER 


Can you inform us if statistics are available whereby it 
may be determined how much lumber and other building 
materials is consumed annually in a city with a certain num- 
ber of inhabitants ? 

Obviously, at best these figures could only be approximate, 
but at the same time they would offer opportunity for measur- 
ing the possibilities of any proposed venture and, likewise, 
checking the efficiency of your sales department. 

We would appreciate your informing us if such figures as 
these have been compiled and, if so, the souree from whieh 
we may obtain them.—-INQquirny No, 1038. 

[The above inquiry comes from one of the smaller cities 
in the State of New York, altho a rather sizeable place 
in general. It may be said that the lumber consumption 
in the United States in 1906 is about 516 board feet per 
capita and that this had fallen to about 375 feet in 1915. 
In some of the older States it had gone to a lower level, 
the per capita consumption in New York State for 1915 
heing 206 feet for the State. 

Per capita consumption is always greater in a new 
community that is rapidly increasing its volume of farm 
and town improvements. It settles down to a more nor- 
mal state as the community grows older and more thoroly 
developed. ‘There is always a certain inerease in the 
number of buildings in any prosperous town, but this is 
usually a function of increasing population to a larger 
extent than it is the replacement of obsolescent buildings 
or buildings that have actually gone out of existence thru 
fire or decay. 

In addition to the consumption of lumber for building 
purposes there is also the factory demand. The building 
demand in any given community has some direct relation- 
ship to the growth and activities of the community as a 
place in which to live. The use of lumber in that com- 
munity for factory purposes, however, is only indirectly 
related to that, inasmuch as the wooden product of the 
factories of various sorts is distributed over a wider ter- 
ritory and serves the needs of other people than those 
that live within that particular city. 

The general per capita statistics of lumber consump- 
tion, therefore, are not and can not be made very useful 
as a study of the sales possibilities of lumber in any par- 
ticular field of distribution. Inasfar as statistics are of 
value, it is usually necessary to develop them locally from 
original sources of information. In Chicago the statistics 
of lumber movements cover shipments into the city by 
rail or water and shipments from the city. It‘is pre- 
sumed that the difference between these figures repre- 
Sents local consumption, but this covers, of course, every 
use of lumber, including factory buildings and other uses. 
In cities where such statistics are not now compiled it 
would be possible to establish them gy joint codperation 
of all of the lumber merchants of 3 particular city or 
district involved.—Epitor. | 


SHRINKAGE OF RED OAK 


We are at present very much interested in getting authori- 
tative advice as to the shrinkage of 4/4 plain red oak be- 
tween the time it is green from the saw and the time when it 
is called shipping dry. In this territory it is considered 
Shipping dry when it has been on sticks about three months. 
_ We have been of the opinion that the shrinkage would be 
» percent or over, but want to get a more recognized author- 
ity on the subject.—Inquiny No. 80, 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has information on this 
sebject on three varieties of red oak, one from Stone 
ounty, Arkansas, one from Hendricks County, Indiana, 


~ QUERY AND COMMENT 


and one from Sevier County, Tennessee. In these three 
specimens the total shrinkages of volume from green to 
over dry were respectively 14.5, 13.5 and 15.3 percent. 
The shrinkages in radio measurements were respectively 
4.2, 3.7 and 3.7 percent. On all three specimens the 
shrinkage tangentially was 8.3 percent. It is well known 
that almost all woods tend to shrink in seasoning to a 
greater extent along the rings of growth than in the di- 
rection at right angles to this line, between the pith and 
the circumference of the tree. It is this unequal shrink- 
age that tends to cause checking of material that is dried 
in the round or in the form of timbers that have the 
heart boxed inside them. 

Lumber shrinks very little in seasoning up to the point 
when there is no longer free moisture on the inside of the 
hollow cells, The shrinkage occurs chiefly when the mois- 
ture begins to dry out of the cell walls of the structure, 
and this, of course, is the latter part of the seasoning 
process. It follows, therefore, that lumber that is bone 
dry will have shrunk to a considerable extent more than 
that that is considered shipping dry, which may have 15 
or even 20 percent of moisture still remaining in it. 

For the information of the inquirer, to indicate how 
near the stock that he has in mind approaches the bone 
dry condition it is stated that these three specimens, 
when bone dry, weighed respectively 48, 42 and 41 pounds 
per ecubie foot.—EpiTor. | 


LUMBERING THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 


In looking over some old papers, accidentally the enclosed 
clipping turned up. It is an article I wrote the Northwestern 
Lumberman over thirty-seven years ago. I was then living 
in Brancebridge, Ont., and was manager for the British-Can- 
adian Lumber Co. 

This brings back, very forcibly, to our minds how quickly 
the white pine has disappeared by the devastation of fire 
and the woodsman’s ax. In those days none of us expected 
to live long enough to see that district denuded of pine. 
The hemlock and cedar as well as all other woods were con- 
sidered of no commercial value. In fact, at that time great 
quantities of hemlock were cut and stripped of the bark for 
the tanneries that had sprung up in that vicinity and this 
now valuable wood was left to rot in the woods. All this 
should be a lesson to us on this Pacific coast that the same 
conditions will prevail here that took place in western Can- 
ada, Michigan and Wisconsin. When the redwood and Doug- 
las fir are all cut the lumberman will be like Alexander, 
and like him sit down and weep because there are no new 
forests to conquer, as the pine of north Japan and the great 
forests of the Yalu River are disappearing by the woods- 
man’s ax as fast as our own are going. ‘There is a lot of 
timber in Siberia, smaller in size and so scattered that will 
not stand the cutting that our woods did. Besides, it is ex- 
pensive to lumber, so there is great food for thought when 
we compare the record of the past with the future of lum- 
bering thruout the world. 

Those of us who took Horace Greeley’s advice to “Go West, 
young man” and have done some lumbering as far west as 
northern Japan, Manchuria, Siberia and the Philippines 
fully appreciate we are getting near the end of our rope, 

I remember subscribing for your paper when it was pub 
lished under different names in the Saginaw Valley, then in 
either Muskegon or Manistee, then in Chicago,-—Ropartr 
DOLLAR, San Franeisco, Cal, 


[The clipping which Mr. Dollar encloses is from the 
Northwestern Lumberman of Nov. 138, 1880, and is prob 
ably worth reproducing in full as follows: 


MUSKOKA AND Parry SOUND. 


An esteemed correspondent at Brancebridge, Ont., sends 
us the following detailed statement of the estimated timber 
cut of the region known as the Muskoka and Parry Sound 
district, for the coming winter. As will be seen, the total 
contribution of that section to the lumber stock for the en- 
suing year is expected to aggregate 245,000,000 feet of logs ; 
660,000 feet of board pine, and 383,000,000 shingles. Board 
pine comprises the entire length of a tree below the limbs, 
squared to as large size as it will make, and only the best 
timber is manufactured in this shape. It is not infrequently 
manufactured so that instead of being square, it is left in an 
octagon, the corners not being removed; in this shape it is 
known as “waney board pine.” It is usually the cream of the 
timber, and left “‘waney” to avoid the loss of the better 
quality of timber on the outer circumference of the log. It 
is usually measured “cubic,” and, altho not so stated by 
our correspondent, we assume that cubic feet are represented 
by the figures; upon this basis the board pine represents 
79,200,000 superficial feet. Supposing the shingles to be 18 
inches long, the demands of the eastern markets, in which 
the Muskoka and Parry Sound product finds outlet, being 
almost wholly for that length, and assuming an average of 
but 4,000 shingles to 1,000 feet of logs, they would repre- 
sent 8,222,000 feet of timber, and the statement of our cor- 
respondent resolves the total product of the district into 
332,922,000 feet of timber. The following table shows the 
cut for the mills in detail: 

SAW LOGS. BOARD PINE. SHINGLES. 


Georgian Bay Lumber Co. 80,000,000) ....... 


British-Canadian  Lumber- 

Wie COs. ie oersiecis cessed QEO00000) ices cesses 
Thompson Smith......... 17,000,000 
Muskoka Mill & Lumber 

Sats iiata ete ties ones he 15,000,000 
Richard Powers.......... 12,000,000 
ees WEINER oi ores: o%e oe <0 IZOOO000 civics cssdies ows 
Ont. Bank, late Guelph 

UN ROG.) 9 ars a\0 5.815) 6/60 0's 12,000,000 =......- 
John Thompson,......... 127,000,000 ....... 
Dom'’n Bank, late J. R. 

IO ua ores oie 009 4% COORGNO) sdhises “seo 2000's 
Toronto Lumber Co...... (fo. eer 
MN BR ioe ask Kia waien 98 4 CS er eee ree 
ee ie OMAE 6 0c c oon 4,000,000 200,000) ......... 
; a Re ee GOURDS: cc esse a 66-00 veiews 
ee eee ere SOOO Secs ver doodens 
Woodstock Lumber Co... 5,000,000) ....... .seeeeeee 
GC: We TOMO ccs ctecuses CAO) Se mre mace er: 
Wm. Beattie’s mill....... OCT G1) | Ae eae er ere 
SO sires clots ceevees 1,000;000 200,000 ...ccsess 
POON kes cher escecs Sees eeves CORO On se ecin nies 
2 of Aer ZOCO BOO wcccces 8,000,000 
BO) MATERA... 6c ccec ces TOOG OOO cccwnce ¢ovtsnces 
ROVO CAIGWEl. 66s cnes $,006;000 100,000 .cceccvce 
0. F. Wright, oak and pine ......... LOW 000 soca bi 
George Cheu & Co........ 1,500,000 ..cocee sevcvcers 
Thompson & Baker....... cccscsses sovcens 5,000,000 
Blentle @ PAM. 6. occ tee cwsewantes seoeves 2,000,000 
Strathearn LeCeet ce Eee a eeSeree pe enmee 2,000,000 
PN Se tla ke ens ees, | wb e werkt 2,000,000 
PB, Batholamew.......cccree ccecesces ecvevsge 4,000,000 
Other small manufactur- 

OPE, BOE as ccc wsicine cies ce 16,000,000). ccccge 10,000,000 

ENO 5! ase dra cace ab -9, 00% 245,500,000 660,000 33,000,000 


Mr. Dollar’s comment upon the present lumbering situ- 
ation as compared with that thirty-eight years ago is 
illuminating and well worthy the serious thought of our 
readers.—EDITOoR. | 





BETTER BUILDING TO PREVENT COAL LOSSES 


Concerning your essay contest, ‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Own Home,” this is one of the best ideas for creat- 
ing interest in home ownership ever proposed,’I believe. The 
lively interest coming from all parts of the country, from 
school authorities, lumber dealers and others indicates the 
effort was well worth while, 

Among the practical things being taken up in schools in the 
garden movement course for boys who are to help on the 
farms during the coming season I should like to suggest to 
you the taking up of a study of certain classes of materials 
that have a real bearing on coal consumption and cost of 
heating homes, schools, churches and other buildings in- 
tended for human habitation. A study of coal conserving 
equipment and materials such as every householder ought to 
have to burn to best advantage strikes me as being strictly 
in line with the spirit of the times and should be participated 
in by lumber dealers, school authorities and the trade and 
technical departments of our high schools and colleges, 

The time has come to show what can be done toward heat 
ing homes, schools, churches ete. with less coal. A study of 
materials now on the market and their proper application 
in buildings we now occupy and in future construction will 
reveal terrific waste in heating and burning of coal the peo 
ple of this country have fallen into in past years and for 
which we are paying a stupendous price on account of in 
dustrial shutdowns, traffic congestion, high price of 
ete. 

The cost of coal tonnage required to heat a six-, eight- or 
ten-room house or any other kind of a building should and 
can be predetermined when plans are being drawn by the 
architect, engineer or contractor, if a careful investigation 
and selection are made of materials that should form a part 
of the exterior walls, roof, attic or loft, and heating plant of 
every building. 

You are familiar, I presume, with the waste in tons of coal, 
for last year the Bureau of Mines claims we are guilty of; 
150,000,000 tons of coal wasted, burned unnecessarily, which 
a little intelligent effort on the part of all could wipe out or 
at least reduce materially. “Keeping the home fires burning” 
with less coal will certainly make an interesting and profit 
able study, with coal at present prices, as a part of our Na 
tional Thrift Campaign, War Savings Stamps Campaign and 
War Bond issues in which 


coal 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer and Government chief 


can all take part.—THomas J. BeyenKA, Chicago. 


[The contributor of this interesting letter is an insula 
tion engineer of many years’ experience who is interest- 
ing himself in a very practical way in the subject which 
he presents above. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
a contribution from him in this department a few months 
ago in which he suggested the possibilities in the use of 
sawdust as an insulating material in plastic combination 
with other ingredients. At the present time he is taking 
up this matter of better insulation of homes and more 
economical use of coal with teachers and publishers in 
the manual training school line with an idea of introdue- 
ing some information on this subjeet into the manual 
training courses; perhaps also with the installation of 
suitable school house displays of standard forms of sheath- 
ing, pipe covering and other insulating appliances that 
are available and in common use, . 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is discussing this subject 
further in its editorial columns.—Ebprror. | 


A NEW KINK IN PILING 


I have been advised to keep sawed lumber from warping 
and splitting to pile one layer on the other, without any 
strips for air circulation, and sprinkle the top of each layer 
with brine, strong enough to float an egg. After six weeks 
repile it the ordinary way with strips ete. Lumber consists 
of white burr and black oak chiefly and some white and rock 
elm, hackberry and honey locust. Would that be injurious 
to the lumber? Where could honey locust lumber be disposed 
of to the best advantage? Thanking you for your Informa- 
tion.—INquirny No, 118. 


[The above inquiry comes from Iowa. Some time ago 
a North Carolina lumberman contributed to this depart- 
ment his experience in seasoning lumber by sprinkling 
each tier of lumber heavily with coarse salt. The stack- 
ing of lumber without cross sticks, sprinkling it with 
brine, and repiling within six weeks is a proposition that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never heard of before. 
If anyone can throw any light on this subject and can 
tell just what happens to the lumber under this process 
to make it worth while the information will be very 
thankfully received. 

It will be noted that this inquirer desires to dispose 
of some honey locust lumber. Who. wants this?— 
HDITOR. | 


EASIEST WAY NOT ALWAYS CHEAPEST 


We have noticed that the railroad companies, since being 
taken over under Government control, are routing shipments 
via any route which is least congested and in many cases 
the rate by way of the uncongested route is considerably 
higher than by way of the shortest route. 

In making our shipments of lumber from the South we 
have not specified any routing on the bill of lading, but the 
question now comes up as to what rate should be charged. 
It seems to us that the lowest rate should be the one used, 
and if you can advise us as to this feature we will appreciate 
it very much.—INquiry No, 55. 

[The above letter comes from a large eastern manu- 
facturer and wholesaler. The rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on transportation matters still 
apply to such cases and we believe that such rulings are 
to the effect that where a routing is not specified it is 
encumbent upon the carriers to send the shipment by the 
cheapest available thru route. Whether a route could be 
considered ‘‘available,’’ however, when it is embargoed 
or absolutely blocked is another question. If the carriers 
find it necessary in order to get the shipment thru to use 
a more roundabout line of travel are they required in 
emergency conditions to bill for this service at the rate 
prevailing over the cheapest route? We offer this question 
for discussion of our readers.—EpiTonr. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Signs of spring are moving north across the land; the 
sun shines oftener, longer and with greater heat; snows 
are melting and the ice in rivers is disappearing; men 
and women step out into the open air and whiff the 
wind that blows from the South; they think of the 
goods that will have to be bought, of the repairs that 
will have to be made—general business is getting ready 
to shed winter habiliments and assume those of spring. 
But retail stocks in many lines are depleted and traffic 
congestion prevents immediate relief. Also the speed 
of war preparation goes on unabated; each month and 
each week sees a slight increase in the total of manu- 
factured goods consumed by the Government, and this 
has some effect of retarding business. For January 
bank clearings totaled $26,534,627,199, or a gain of 3.6 
percent over the same month in 1917. Of course, this 
is partly accounted for by the increased prices obtained 
for almost all commodities, but it must also be remem- 
bered that ‘‘Garfield holidays’’ were instituted in that 
month and had a share in lowering clearings. If banks 
are handling more money than at this time last year it 
does not mean that interest rates are any cheaper or 
money is easier to borrow. In fact, bankers are becoming 
more and more enamoured with the call loan and when 
notes mature and further extension of time is asked it 
is not uncommon to make such extension in the shape 
of demand notes. This is not surprising in view of the 
needs of Government financing, especially as all of 
the banks of the country have been asked by Seeretary 
McAdoo to set aside 1 percent a week of the loanable 
funds as a reserve to take up 4 percent 90-day Treas 
ury certificates of indebtedness. This reserve is not 
to exceed 10 percent of the loanable funds, in the ag 
gregate. But it all works around in a circle—the Gov- 
ernment obtains the money from the banks or the peo- 
ple, the money is paid out in this country for muni 
tions, the munition makers pay it out for supplies and 
yages, and the workers spend it for goods and repairs. 

7 * x 

The crux of the problem in the South is to get ship- 
ments to destination. The car situation is spotty; in 
some sections a fair supply of cars is obtained, while 

in others it is just as difficult to get 
SOUTHERN cars as it ever was. Even when 
YELLOW cars are obtained the troubles of 
PINE the shipper are far from over; at 

several plants trains of loaded cars 
have stood for days waiting for engines; mills are 
unable to ship thru the embargoes. Then in the see 
tions where a better supply of cars is obtained the 
labor shortage makes itself felt increasingly. In 
Louisiand a movement is on foot to have the insur 
ance compensation law changed so that boys between 
16 and 18 will be covered and consequently employed 
to a larger extent in sawmill plants in places for 
merly held by men. In the shortleaf pine sections 
stocks of lumber are large, but order files are plump 
and manufacturers are kept from taking on more or 
ders until shipping conditions are bettered. In the 
Southeast the mills have all of the business that can 
be taken care of and the one trouble is transportation. 
The embargoes have practically shut off some see 
tions of the country with the result that dealers in 
non-embargoed territory get their requirements filled 
in better shape and mills take all the business obtain 
able from the sources without any concessions. Orders 
have not been coming in with the usual rush since the 
first of the year, but have exceeded production and 
shipments. Shipments have been climbing up for the 
last two weeks, as has production, Orders, produe- 
tion and shipments are now just about the same; 
namely, around 80 percent of normal production. For 
the week ended Feb. 8 shipments by 148 mills amounted 
to 78,820,591 feet, while orders were booked for 76,- 
245,058 feet. Production was 77,981,526 feet, as com- 
pared with normal production of 95,600,000 feet. Tak- 
ing the southern pine territory as a whole, stocks of 
No. 2 are low and the unsold lumber is far less than 
usual at this time of the year. Special cutting orders 
are plentiful and plenty of yard orders can be booked 
provided shipment can be made in a reasonable time. 
Prices remain firm, only the usual number of changes 
to adjust the market having taken place. 

* * * 

Speaking broadly, the hardwood market never was 
in better shape so far as the sellers are concerned. The 
latest encouraging news is that the prospects of the 

furniture manufacturers are better 
HARDWOODS = ani if shipping conditions improve 
so that furniture may be shipped to 
retail firms considerable improvement in hardwood 
buying by this division of the trade may be expected. 
Special cutting orders are plentiful and manufacturers 
find this condition very helpful in that production 
of the grades and thicknesses in least demand is held 
down as much as possible. Thick ash and thick oak 
are in extremely good demand. Vehicle manufae- 
turers are doing a lot of jockeying to avoid paying 
current prices for vehicle lumber and in many cases 
are not buying any more than enough stock to keep 
them running. Lively as this trade has been, it may 
be expected to take on greater activity. Box manu- 
facturers continue to buy much stock and prices hold 
at about the level of last week. According to word 
from Philadelphia, a company in that city has received 
an order for 100 cars of hardwood lumber from the 
English Government for shipment to that country. 
This lumber probably will be used in the manufacture 
of vehicles and it is not unlikely that other orders of 
the same character will be placed. Weather eondi 
tions have improved so that in the South logging opera- 
tions that are away from interferenee by floods are 
going ahead in better shape. The ear shortage and 
embargoes continue to curtail both shipments and 


production. The gravest danger on the Ohio and its 
tributaries is supposed to be past, but conditions are 
far from normal. 

% * * 

In the North the influence of spring is noted in an 
increase in the number of inquiries from yards for 
white pine. Industrial trade, too, keeps up in nice 
shape and the only thing that bothers 
the manufacturers is that they have 
not as large stocks to sell as usual. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
stocks are entirely gone, but the fact is that for the 
last two years the mills have shipped more than they 
have cut and they could have shipped still more had 
the cars and lumber been available. The normal 
amount of white pine is not called for by the sash and 
door factories, but the total business from this source 
is by no means small. In the East stocks are small 
and the embargoes have prevented dealers from re- 
plenishing them to any great extent. The result is 
that the market is entirely determined by the ability 
of the seller to deliver the lumber gold. 
erally are firm. 


WHITE 
PINE 


Prices gen- 
* % * 

On the Pacific coast every effort is being bent to 
the production of airplane spruce. Mills sawing cants 
for remanufacture at the Vancouver plant are being 
paid on the basis of $60 f. 0. b. cars 
and the sawmills generally are saw- 
ing airplane stock even tho this pre- 
vents sawing on commercial orders. Box factories 
are absorbing a lot of the rejected stock and few firms 
have unsold stock piling up. In the East the best 
demand is for wide dimension, as the Government has 
purchased about all that the sawmills and yards have 
to offer. Spring is opening up slowly and embargoes 
continue greatly to restrict shipments, both of these 
factors operating to restrict business. Ordinary 
building operations are also small, but factory build- 
ing, repairs and large housing projects serve to in- 
crease the demand generally. The Government also 
favors local firms where that is possible. Spruce sid- 
ing is naturally in moderate demand, but as the mills 
are now receiving Government orders for airplane 
stock this class of stock may be cut up for other 
purposes, 


SPRUCE 


* * * 


The hemlock market is just as brisk as the railroad 
situation will allow. Cars can be obtained in fairly 
liberal numbers but shipments thruout the Kast have 

been severely restricted by the em 
HEMLOCK bargoes. Some of these were lifted 
this week, but the situation remains 
far from normal and until shipments are diverted to 
southern ports for export no permanent relief can be 
expected. While the weather has been more eneour- 
aging this week the usual spring floods will soon add 
their share to the transportation muddle. Stocks at 
the mills are small, tho by no means so restricted that 
the retailer can not buy stock once the embargoes are 
cleared up. Prices remain at recent levels and the 
market is quite firm. 

* * * 

A slight improvement in an already good market 
is the principal development of the week in cypress. 
The bulk of the new buying is from retail yards and 

mixed car orders predominate in this 
CYPRESS new business. On the other hand, 

the Government continues to take a 
lot of stock for ship building and is now entering the 
northern market in order to obtain cypress for vari- 
ous purposes. The car situation, on the whole, has not 
changed materially. Some mills that a couple of weeks 
ago had a fair sppply of cars now are obtaining less, 
other mills are getting a better supply. Once orders 
are loaded they move forward in better shape than for 
some time, provided the destination is not in em- 
bargoed territory. The recent advances in price seem 
to be well maintained; in fact, when cypress is pur- 
chased there is little quibbling over price. 

* * * 

Weather conditions have been so favorable in the 
western pines manufacturing sections that production 
has been steadily increased ever since the first of the 
year and at present it is a good deal 
heavier than is usual. This has an 
important effect in that the mills are 
sawing largely to balance up stocks, 
and some progress is being made in this direction. The 
car situation is far from being as good as desired, but 
improvement has been noted for some time, especially 
in the Inland Empire. The volume of sales has not 
increased greatly, largely because the mills are not 
in position to take on additional orders. No difficulty 
is experienced in selling all of the stock it is possible 
to offer and decided care is exercised in entering into 
contracts for future delivery. For the week ended 
Keb. 2 a group of twenty-seven mills in the Inland 
Kmpire booked orders for 17,975,000 feet, made ship- 
ments of 18,919,239 feet and produced 17,671,028 feet. 
Actual production was about 75 percent of normal pro- 
duction. Prices remain firm, 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * x 
Where the North Carolina market is slow the condi- 
tion is brought about by the impossibility of getting 
stock from the mills. The weather is improving, how- 
ever, and the signs point to a revival 


NORTH of trade thruout the territory. The 
CAROLINA demand for the lumber is insistent; 
PINE the only need is to get transporta- 


tion conditions so arranged that it 
will be possible to get more shipments forward. A 


slight increase in the number of permits issued has 
helped the situation and as Government buying keeps 
up the unsold stocks at the mills are not accumulat- 
ing. Stocks of lumber at the mills have increased in 
size, but the important factor so far as the market is 
concerned is that the bulk of the stock has been sold. 
Indeed, unless transportation conditions improve some 
of the mills will soon have to stop operating because 
of lack of piling room and inability to carry the heayy 
investment incident to continued operations where 
“shipments can not be made. This last may have some 
effect upon the market, but in most cases the cost 
of manufacture has been so high that material conces- 
sions are impossible. Prices, broadly speaking, are 
firm with an upward tendency. 

* * * 


Increased production and a decided improvement in 
the car situation marked the Douglas fir trade and are 
of especial importance to the buying public. Tem- 

porarily at least the Government de- 
DOUGLAS mand for stock is light, tho of course 
FIR production of fir for airplanes and 
ships is pressed with the greatest 
Another encouraging feature is that the log 
supply has greatly improved and unless unforeseen 
difficulties arise there need be no further fear of eur- 
tailment of production because of a log shortage. Buy- 
ing by retail yards remains quiet for this season, but 
the mills have a great volume of unfilled orders on 
hand and special cutting bills are plentiful. The price 
of Douglas fir airplane stock has been set at $65 f. o. b. 
the car by the Government. For the week ended Feb, 
2 a group of 124 mills report that actual production 
was 74,374,378 feet, or 21.48 percent less than normal 
production of 94,729,800 feet. Orders booked were 
below actual production 10,495,097 feet and about the 
same amount less than for the previous week. This 
was due very largely to a cessation in the placing of 
special Government cutting orders, business from other 
sources remaining at about. the same level. Shipments 
were above actual production 3,875,840 feet. Rail 
orders were below rail shipments 13,500,000 feet, leav- 
ing a balance of 12,067 cars unshipped. Prices are 
firm and advances were made in some items, largely 
for the eastern trade. 
* * * 


vigor. 


Judging from the feeling in the air, the importance 
of speeding up ship building has recently been forced 
home to Government officials with telling force. Prob- 
ably mills sawing ship timbers can 
confirm this; if not, they soon will be 
in a position to do so. Any speeding 
up of production means an increase in the cut; an in- 
crease in the cut means more lumber that is not suit- 
able for ship building but is suitable for home build- 
ing. The mills have not the piling room nor the finan- 
cial resourees to carry this great amount of ‘‘side 
lumber,’’ a faet that should be remembered in con- 
sidering the recent announcement of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo regarding building. Then, too, the 
question arises: What is necessary building? The 
answer to this question is beset with the same diffi- 
culties surrounding the answer to the question: What 
is non-essential business? Lumbermen may gather an 
idea of how the question regarding building will be 
answered by remembering that business is going right 
ahead and time and the necessities of war are de- 
termining the faint and shadowy line between essen 
tial and non-essential business. Ship building must be 
pressed, therefore ship building laborers must be 
housed; farm work must be pressed, food production 
increased, therefore farm labor must be housed and 
food storage facilities built; munition production must 
be kept up to top notch, therefore factories, ware- 


BUILDING 


‘houses and the workers employed in them must be 


housed; and therefore it does not seem possible that the 
Government will issue any regulation that will cur- 
tail or tend to curtail building of this character. 
* * *% 
The signing up of the ship building reserve pro- 
gresses well and is watched with much interest by the 


lumbermen. A majority of the ship building plants 

have been built near or at lumber 
GENERAL manufacturing centers, hence the 
MARKET drain upon sawmill labor has been 
FACTORS very severe. By the enlistment of 


the ship building reserve the Govern- 
ment is seeking to expand the ship building force 
greatly without disjointing the labor supply of other 
industries of vital necessity that are near ship build- 
ing plants. The foree is being recruited all over the 
country and if the supply of workers is so drawn by 
the Government that industries that are vital to the 
prosecution of the war are not drained of employees— 
and this is one of the purposes of the plan—lumber 
manufacturers getting out ship and airplane lumber 
ought to be benefited. The idea of each manufacturer 
regarding the suecess that has attended the “¢ Garfield 
holidays’’ is probably based upon whether the car 
supply has been improved at his particular mill. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that shipments move for- 
ward with greater speed since the Government took 
over the operation of the roads than before. Ship- 
ments go by the shortest route regardless of the rout- 
ing on the waybill, so that long, circuitous hauls 
give a particular railroad the benefit of a long _ 
are things of the past. Actual headway is being mace 
on the plan to | sem export shipments to we 
and Gulf ports. When this plan is in operation it pie 
not only provide empty ears for lumber loading = 
will help to clear up the embargoes in the Hast an 
shipments of much needed lumber to that section. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most difficult problems at the present mo- 
ment is how to keep industry moving at an increased 
speed and at the same time finance the requirements of 
the Government and her Allies. The country just now 
js paying the penalty of unpreparedness. To what extent 
this unpreparedness is forcing a restriction of trade 
even in the necessaries of life is clearly indicated in 
many of the industries. The Garfield fuel order and the 
assumption of control of the transportation lines by 
the Government are simply manifestations of inadequate 
transportation facilities. But it is not surprising that 
in the readjustment to war conditions of a country en- 
gaged in supplying those things that contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure not only of the people of the 
United States but of the world there should be some 
dislocation. The American people had just settled down 
to enjoy the abnormal prosperity resultant from the 
enormous foreign business when war clouds began to 
hover over the national capital at Washington. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate in this national crisis 
that there should be a slowing down in production in 
essential industries, but there is no longer any doubt 
that this is taking place, and the hope is that it will 
prove only temporary. We are trodding along experi- 
mental paths as a nation. It is the first time in the 
history of the world that the burden of financing such 
an unprecedented war and of feeding the peoples of the 
belligerent countries as well as equipping an army and 
transporting troops at a distance of three thousand miles 
has ever fallen to the lot of a single nation. Naturally 
this involves unusual exercise of governmental control 
and direction and the centralization of power in order 
to meet emergencies and avert not only inconveniences 
but shortages of men, food and material that might prove 
disastrous to our arms. 

The problem of financing such an undertaking is tax- 
ing the genius of the world. Methods that a few years 
ago would have been regarded almost as utopian or 
savoring of ideas represented in the ‘‘ Mississippi bub- 
ble’? are now being brought forth with a view of adapt- 
ing them to the needs of the hour. Whether or not it 
is desirable to attempt to finance our corporate enter- 
prises thru the means of a war finance corporation, such 
as that suggested by Secretary McAdoo, or in some other 
way, is a problem that must be solved. Necessarily in- 
flation should be averted and avoided as long as possi- 
ble, for in undue inflation lies an element of danger 
and probably disaster. But there is a misconceived idea 
of what dangerous inflation really involves. 

In the Civil War the finances of this country went 
thru the most trying period of its history. Gold went to 
an abnormal premium and practically disappeared from 
our shores. The South was flooded with Confederate 
script that subsequently had no monetary value what- 
ever, In the North the Government devised, after many 
experimental efforts to stabilize our monetary system, 
the national banking act and issued a currency based 
on Government bond obligations. The premium on gold 
during the latter part of the war clearly indicated that 
that currency was far from stable. The country experi- 
enced inflation. Specie payment was suspended and was 
not resumed for several years following the surrender- 
ing of Lee at Appomattox. 

This is recited simply to show to what straits a nation 
may be driven in time of war and still avoid repudiation 
of debts. In the course of time the United States Gov- 
ernment stabilized its banking and currency system and 
for half a century that system sufficed to meet the needs 
of this country during the period of enormous develop- 
ment of its wealth and resources. True, the national 
banking system and bank currency proved to be inade- 
quate to the needs of the country in the last two dee- 
ades, because of the absence of elasticity. That cur- 
rency was predicated on a gold reserve of only 5 per- 
cent, the remaining covering being United States Gov- 
ernment bonds of long maturity, fixed assets. 

The Federal reserve act, which was framed as the re- 


sult of an exhaustive study of the leading banking sys- 
tems of the world by a congressional monetary commis- 
sion, was superimposed upon our present banking sys- 
tem for the purpose of codrdinating our banking activi- 
ties, centralizing our gold reserve and decentralizing 
credit. It was devised to afford greater elasticity in our 
circulating media and contemplates a gradual retirement 
of the bond secured currency of the old national bank 
act, thus making possible an expansion and contraction 
of circulating media with the business needs of the 
country. 

There have been some changes in our Federal reserve 
system tliat possibly should not have been made, yet 
time may prove them to be wise. The greater mobiliza- 
tion of gold, however, under the control of a centralized 
banking authority in conjunction with the Treasury, is 
proving exceedingly beneficial in the present emergency. 
Jn framing the I'ederal reserve act every effort was 
made to confine the rediscounting phase to such paper as 
was predicated upon the completion of the process of 
creating wealth and the marketing of products; in other 
words, to self liquidating banking paper. 

This is recited at this time simply to point out the 
dangers that lie ahead in working out plans for the 
financing of our industrial and transportation enter- 
prises during the war period when the Government is 
practically monopolizing the available investment and 
savings funds of the country. It is obvious to most con- 
servative students of finance and economics that danger 
lies in the direction of permanent inflation of our avail- 
able supply of money or of our credits. The creation 
and the mobilization of banking funds beyond actual 
needs of legitimate business will tend to stimulate specu- 
lation and unbalance our credit structure. The injece- 
tion into the Federal reserve system, even conservatively 
managed, of the admission to rediscount of stock ex- 
change collateral obligations is not regarded as advis- 
able. It is true that this was the basis of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law, which proved so effective in the early 
months of the Huropean war, when international ex- 
changes were dislocated and disorganized, but that was 
an emergency measure and the curreney emitted under 
its provisions was an emergency currency heavily penal- 
ized so as to drive it back into the banks, for retire- 
ment the moment that the emergency passed. 

The need of the country at the present time is not of 
more currency but of credit. The Federal reserve pro- 
vides for an ample expansion of currency, predicated 
on sound self liquidating assets without injecting into 
it any circulating media based on rediscount of 
speculative accounts or on fixed obligations of long ma- 
turity. An illustration of this is found in the ratio of 
gold reserve to the outstanding volume of Federal re- 
serve notes. A year ago when we entered the war the 
gold reserve behind Federal reserve notes amounted to 
nearly 86 percent, whereas today it is 65 percent, but 
this percentage is 25 percent above the point where the 
penalty becomes operative; and even below 40 percent 
the issuance of Federal notes is possible under penalty. 
The purpose of this is to keep our currency on the sound- 
est known basis—that of having a substantial gold re- 
serve behind it and having it predicated on self-liquidat 
ing business assets. 

What Mr. McAdoo is attempting to do with his $500,- 
000,000 corporation is to make it possible to facilitate 
the transfer of individual credit to the Government and 
to a Government owned corporation to provide for the 
requirements of the Treasury and for the essential in- 
dustries of the country, and at the same time put this 
credit in a form that will be of short maturity and can 
be utilized by the banks as a self liquidating asset should 
it become necessary for the banks to rediscount in order 
to take care of their individual requirements. The busi- 
ness of the war finance corporation would be to facili- 
tate the financing of essential industries. The fact 
that the Government has had to emit bond issues and 
other securities so frequently and extensively that it has 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


That hundreds of new houses must be erected in Saginaw, 
Mich., during the coming spring and summer is the belief 
of manufacturers of that city who are planning to take up 
the housing problem and bend every effort toward encourage 
ment of extensive building operations. With nearly every 
Plant in the city employing all the labor it can secure, and 
several big new industries about to start, the housing problem 
Promises to develop serious phases, necessitating an almost 
unprecedented rush of building work, particularly in the 
factory districts and adjacent. residence sections. Promi- 
nent among the larger industries which will draw to Saginaw 
well-paid workers by the hundreds and thousands are the 
Saginaw Malleable Iron Co., the Jackson-Church-Wilcox Co., 
Plants Nos. 1 and 2, which includes the old Marquette Works, 
and the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. The last census of Sagi- 
naw’s vacant dwelling houses showed less than 200 such 
properties, and this number undoubtedly has decreased, as 
many new families are coming into the city each week, at- 
tracted by the exceptional opportunities for skilled labor. 
With this bright building outlook the lumbermen, as well as 
other material supply interests and contractors, are planning 
for a brisk and prosperous year. 

Building operations in Tacoma, Wash., for last month broke 
all previous January records. Permits issued aggregated 148, 
including forty-five bungalows with a valuation of $73,295. 
fotal valuation of all buildings authorized during the month 
Was $195,628, compared with $78,751 in January, 1917. The 
February record also will make a good showing, as it is ex 
pected that permits will be taken out for several substan- 
tial business structures during the month. 

The contract for building 1,720 houses at Crawford City, 
Putnam County, W. Va., the site of the big powder factory 
that is being established under the supervision of the United 
States Government, has been awarded to the Huntington 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Huntington, W. Va. The contract 
totals $1,500,000. Crawford City, the site of which was 


meadow lands and corn fields last December, will have a 
population of 25,000 within a year, it is predicted. 

The immediate starting of an advertising campaign to en 
courage home building was recommended by a special com 
mittee of the Grays Harbor Realty Association at a recent 
meeting in Hoquiam, Wash. A plan was favored by which 
a definite sum would be spent each week for home building 
advertising, the money to be raised by an assessment upon 
the real estate firms of Aberdeen and Hoquiam. 

Building contracts filed for record at San Francisco last 
week numbered sixteen, representing a total investment of 
$86,000. The twenty-one building permits issued during the 
week showed a total valuation of $82,000. According to a 
local compiler of statistics the total of the building contracts 
entered into during January was $1,030,000. Of this amount 
$411,063 represents brick and concrete construction ; $176, 

25 frame construction, and $177,278 alterations. ‘The bal 
ance of the grand total is made up of State and municipal 
construction. 

Secretary McAdoo’s appeal to the public not to build new 
homes during the period of the war, except when the need 





When I heer a feller kickin’ about th’ 
hi cost o’ war taxes | allus ast him if he'd 
druther th’ kizer wud cum ovar heer t’ 
git licked whitch it wud cost us sevril times 
moar to do it that away. Did yo’ ever 


think o’ that? 
Musings of the Old Axman. 











made it difficult for industrial enterprises to finance 
themselves calls for some device that will care for these 
requirements, Business enterprise can not compete with 
the Government for credit, especially with restricted 
profits. 

The war finance corporation bill, Mr. MeAdoo explains, 
would handle the financing of industrial enterprises un- 
der control of the Treasury Department in a scientific 
and systematic manner. Necessarily this would be bene- 
ficial to all industries. Mr. McAdoo explains that in no 
sense does the plan provide for an issue of uncovered 
paper, and the purpose of the creation of the war finance 
corporation, he added, is to avoid any issue of uncov- 
ered paper by utilizing the entire credit of the country 
for war purposes. He points out that the bill is a 
measure to prevent unsafe expansion thru the provision 
for licensing securities and controlling the banks in 
their loans and at the same time restricting the issuance 
of securities to a sound basis. The plan does not differ 
materially from those now in operation in England, 
France and Germany. In Great Britain the Bank of 
Kngland is practically a war finance corporation. This 
bill will utilize for war purposes the revolving credit 
of the entire industries of the United States, 

It is essential that we avoid, in our eagerness to pro- 
vide the Government with its imperative needs in the 
way of funds, any strangulation of business, either thru 
a process of starvation or a restriction of credit, as 
long as that ean be avoided. An illustration of what 
financial strangulation means to the country, if applied 
to industries, is found in the policy of starvation that 
has been in foree against the railroads of this country 
during the last decade. That policy involves slow strangu- 
lation, and had it not been for our war experiences a 
crisis probably would have been averted before industry 
was paralyzed, but the war requirements and the storm 
brought an emergency. A result of that emergency is 
the Garfield coal order closing down industry at inter- 
vals in this country at a time when every’ effort should 
be directed toward the increase of production. This is 
not a criticism of the coal order, for the congested con- 
dition of the railroads made that imperative and possi- 
bly it was the best available means of removing the 
strangulation by checking the inflow of freight. 

But back of all this lies as the real cause the fact 
that the railroad credit had been impaired thru anti- 
railroad agitation in face of increasing operating costs, 
to such an extent that the investors of this country would 
not lend to the transportation, systems, at rates that 
they could afford to pay, the necessary fresh capital to 
make their facilities adequate to meet a business emer- 
gency, much less a war emergency. An illustration of 
the effect of such a short-sighted policy of business starva- 
tion is found in the steel industry, which continues to 
suffer because of a lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. Inability to obtain fuel and raw materials as 
well as inability to have delivered the finished and semi- 
finished products of the steel mills has resulted in the 
cutting down of the operation of the steel mills of this 
country to about 40 percent of capacity. 

The same cause applies in a measure to all other in- 
dustries, especially those dependent on steel. The neces- 
sity of priority orders strangles the less favored indus- 
tries, and yet the priority order is imperative in order 
that the Government may obtain the things it needs 
most. These conditions are likely to prove temporary, 
but it requires time to provide adequate transportation 
facilities and to build ships, but back of all this it re 
quires credit. There is no lack of credit in this country 
to meet the Government requirements and those of in- 
dustry at this time if properly directed. This is a rich 
nation, the richest on the face of the globe, but what are 
needed are codrdination of effort, mobilization of credit, 
and the necessary devices to make that credit as liquid 
as possible and available to the nation’s needs in this 
national crisis and to accomplish this in a way that is 
economically sound. 


BUILDING FIELD 


is urgent, has met with stormy disapproval of the members 
of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) building trades. Builders con- 
tend that many men engaged in the building trades are find- 
ing conditions difficult; much capital inyested is practically 
idle and the materials used in the construction of homes, now 
that the cantonments have been completed, are of no use 
for Government purposes and are already in the local lumber 
yards, 


“Throughout the United States a lot of far-seeing people 
are putting their surplus funds in that safest and most 
satisfactory of all investments—-a home,” says John Wood, 
of the Marquette Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, recently 
elected president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. “They are satisfied in their own minds that 
the price of building materials is higher now than a short 
time ago, and they look for no decline in the value of lumber 
and other things which are needed to put a house together. 
Possibly in 1919 the price of one single item in the building 
program will be lower, but the chances are that it will not. 
And it begins to look as tho the cost of labor in 1919 will be 
above that of 1917. We are on the way up, all along the 
line, and right now is the time to build,” 


The declared value of the new buildings for which permits 
were issued at Baltimore, M4., during January was $92,717, 
with $32,298 more for additions and $58,600 for alterations, 
a grand total of $183,615, the smallest January total for 
many years. ‘ 


suilding permits issued in Buffalo, N. Y., during January 
amounted to $437,000, compared with $285,000 in the same 
month of 1917, a gain of 53 percent. This is considered a 
good showing, in view of the worst weather in years. Last 
week the number of permits was‘ twenty, with total costs of 
$258,400. The Sizer Forge Co. received permits for buildings 
to cost $157,000. 
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COAST CANADIANS PUSH SHIP BUILDING 


Many Craft Are Launched or Well Under Way— 
Construction Details 

Vicrora, B. C., Feb. 9—The Imperial Munition 
Board’s wooden ship building program in British Colum- 
bia is now well under way. A total of twenty-seven 
wooden has been ordered and a start has been 
made on each of these; three are already in the water 
and are daily assuming more of the appearance they will 
have when finished. Before any construction work was 
started, however, the plans were gone over very care 
fully and all details checked so that no time need be 
wasted once actual construction was begun. So thoro 
were the plans that even the furniture and the floor 
coverings were specified. As a result there has not been 
the confusion that reports state has arisen in the United 
States. 

Boilers and engines for the completed ships are being 
gradually received, and the work of installing them will 
be carried out at the large assembling plant now being 
built at Ogden Point, B. C. Douglas fir will be used 
almost exclusively, the only exceptions being the use of 
hardwood for portions of the interior trim and for tree 
nails. The vessels are to be of the single deck cargo 
type, with six cargo winches to handle the freight. The 
dimensions of the hulls are as follows: Length between 
perpendicular, 250 feet; length over all, 259 feet; ex 
treme breadth, 434% feet; molded breadth, 42% feet; 
molded depth, 25 feet; depth over keel, 27 feet; draft 
for displacement, 22 feet; draft over keel, 21 feet; 
deadweight capacity between 2,500 and 2,800 tons. A 
single screw will drive the vessels. The engine shaft will 
be amidships, but the builders have no responsibility in 
connection with the installation of the engines, except 
in the putting in of the foundations for the main engine 
and auxiliaries ete. 

All lumber used is to be of Douglas fir, unless other 
wise specified, and all material used is to meet with the 
approval of the Imperial Munition Board inspectors, 
Long lengths are to be used in the keels, keelsons, plank 
ing, ceiling, and all decking is to be edge grain. There 
are to be four ordinary watertight bulkheads, one for- 
ward of the bunker, one at the after end of the engine 
room, one at the after peak, and one at the collision bulk- 
head, built of two thicknesses of 3-inch lumber laid 
diagonally with canvas painted with marine glue fitted 
between the two diagonal courses. There will be a bulk 
head at the after end of the bunker, but with no canvas 
between the courses. There will also be two special 
bulkheads fitted as a deep tank. 


vessels 





PAYS TAXES BUT WILL BRING SUIT 


Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 11.—Wellington R. Burt, 
wealthy lumberman and philanthropist, carly last week 
sent to the city treasurer, William H. Reins, a check 
for $24,960.90, in full payment of all personal taxes 
charged against him on his personal property valua 
tion of $1,000,000. Mr. Burt had refused to pay these 
taxes, declaring his valuation to be excessive, and of 
fering to pay what he believed to be fair. In order to 
collect the money City Treasurer Reins placed police 
officers on guard at the office and home of Mr. Burt, 
and removed the office furniture. He also planned to 
seize the home furniture for public sale, but before this 
action was taken Mr. Burt paid the bill, the officers were 
withdrawn and the oflice equipment was returned. 

The city supposed that this ended the matter, but 
Mr. Burt is not satisfied to let the question rest and is 
determined to win out in his fight if possible. On 
Feb. 7 Mr. Burt started suit in the circuit court against 
Mr. Reins for $20,000 damages, for the seizure of his 
office and household effects. The action was begun by 
summons and no declaration has yet been filed in the 
case. William Glover Gage, attorney for Mr. Burt and 
former circuit judge, also intimates that action may be 
started to recover the amount paid by Mr. Burt in taxes. 

Mr. Burt in a public and published statement de 
clares that his suit against Commissioner Reins has 
nothing to do with the taxes. ‘‘This is a personal suit 
against Mr. Reins for damages for injuries received by 
his forcing himself into my house and making a per- 
sonal assault upon me,’’ he said. ‘‘T should have got- 
ten a warrant for Mr. Reins, but the prosecuting attor 
ney positively refused to give me one. IL make this 
statement that the public may know what this suit is 
for. Mr. Reins slipped up behind me and crowded him- 
self into my house and assaulted me.’’ 





TELLS OF BRITAIN’S DIFFICULTIES IN GETTING SPRUCE 

Everert, WAsH., Feb. 9.—An interesting story of the 
British government’s attempt to obtain a large quantity 
of clear spruce timber for airplane construction, and 
the trials and disappointments connected with this war 
measure, is told by Frank R. Pendleton, superintend- 
ent of production for the department of Aeronautical 
Supplies, Imperial Munitions Board, of Vancouver, B. C., 
who is now in Everett. Mr. Pendleton, an Everett man, 
has been operating a sawmill in British Columbia, and 
because he was on the ground and recognized as an 
expert, also for the additional reason that he offered 
his services in this hour of need to the British govern- 
ment, he was placed in the important position of organ- 
izing a field force, finding spruce, getting the airplane 
stock to the mills and then loaded aboard ears. Said Mr. 
Pendleton : 


The Imperial Munitions 


Board has its headquarte 
Ottawa. Branches " ae 


are seattered about British Columbia, 
handling not only spruce production, but various other muni. 
tions. My job is to superintend actual production of air- 


plane material, and as there is no other wood to take the 
place of spruce for battleplane building, the job confronting 
the board is tremendous, chiefly for the reason that clear 
spruce is scarce, As I say, no other wood can take the place 
of spruce in this work, nor has any substitute been found ; 
and the spruce must be perfectly clear and in long lengths, 


from 18 feet up. Fir lumber is being utilized by the British 
government, but only for school airplanes or heavy bombing 
machines. 

It is impossible to obtain nearly the amount of spruce re- 
quired by Great Britain, and England is only now beginning 
to realize this difficulty. Spruce is very scattering, its per- 
centage in timber bodies is very small, and present camps 
are producing scarcely any spruce. The only way the im- 
perial board will be able to get spruce is to go 500° miles 
north to Queen Charlotte Sound and establish new camps on 
the islands of that district. We have not really started 
spruce production yet, being in the midst of organization, and 
the result today is only a few cars of airplane stock a month. 
KMnormous expense and work are attached to the spruce cam- 
paign, and the campaign could never be conducted success- 
fully by individuals entering into it as a commercial enter- 
prise. The people do not appear to realize the vast impor- 
tance of spruce production ; but the British government is not 
obtaining a twentieth part of the airplane stock required. 

After logs are cut on Queen Charlotte islands they are 
towed 80 miles across the sound to Prince Rupert to be sawed 
there, and another percentage of the cut is towed to Van- 
couver, 500 miles south. Queen Charlotte Sound is one of 
the roughest bodies of water in the Northwest, so cigar 
shaped rafts are required to carry the spruce thru success- 
fully to its destination. The British government intends es- 
tublishing some small mills on Queen Charlotte islands, where 
clear cants will be sawed and taken to the mainland for re- 
manufacture. The plan is to attempt the sale of the rest of 
the log to pulp mills. The Government is buying spruce 
where obtainable and commandeering it elsewhere. 

We want several thousand men to send to all the bays and 
inlets for a distance of 500 miles north of Vancouver to rive 
out clear spruce of acceptable lengths. Along the coast are 
many white men and Indians who are expert rivers, and 
these men we desire to sign up for the important work of 
supplying material for airplane construction. 











SOLDIERS CALLED UPON FOR TIMBER WORK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 9.—Responding to a re- 
quest from the company, based on an imperative need, 
the Government Thursday dispatched two officers and 
sixteen soldiers to work in the Delvan camp of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. The employment of soldiers 
for the first time in northwestern Washington logging 
camps has been made necessary by the irresponsible kind 
of workers upon which the company has had to rely 
to a great extent. In a statement in explanation of 
his company’s call upon the war department for sol 
diers, Vice President J. J. Donovan said: 

These officers and men from Fort Vancouver have come be- 
cause of the imperative necessity of keeping up the log supply 
for airplane and ship building. Our company’s camp at 
Delvan is recognized as being up to date and first class with 
respect to food, sleeping quarters and sanitation and our 
wages are at the top notch. In spite of this we lack men, tho 
we have on the payrolls of our three camps more than double 
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the men actually employed, and it has been this way for 
some time. About half our men are permanent workers. 
The other half changes two or three times every month. 
These work four or five days at from $3.50 to $6 a day and 
then go away. No work can be effective that is conducted on 
that basis and the production of our camps for some time has 
not been what we have had a right to expect. 

We are not going to fool with this class any longer. With 
the Government urging us to enlarge our output, we are 
going to call on the Government for as many men as may be 
necessary to get it. Delvan is the point where the I. W. W. 
centered their activity on us last summer, doing much dam- 
age, including a very bad fire. They have recently renewed 
their activity. 

We have made no applications for additional soldiers, but 
there are more than 1,500 in the woods and mills of Grays 
Harbor, Willapa Harbor and on the Straits, and the criminal 
I, W. will either have to tear up their cards and go to 
work in an honest manner or face the Government. We do 
not contemplate putting soldiers in our mills, where the situ- 
ation is much better than in the camps, and no honest worker 
will be discharged to make room for a soldier. 


Mr. Donovan praises the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, whieh, he says, is doing good work. 


CONCRETE ROOF COLLAPSES SUDDENLY 


BUFFINGTON, IND., Feb. 12—The conerete roof of the 
new power house here caved in last Friday, thought to 
be due to the thaw. It is said that the cement, which 
was mixed and laid last October, froze before it was 
dry, and when the wet snow began to thaw out the frost 
the collapse followed. So suddenly did it occur that two 
men in the upper story had no time to escape except 
by jumping, one of them sustaining a broken leg. The 
structure was about ready for installation of the ma 
chinery, and the collapse entails serious loss to the com 
pany. 








VETERAN MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


KEARNEY, NeEs., Feb. 12.—At the annual meeting of 
the W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., of this city, held last 
week, Emil O. Tollefsen was made general manager. 
Mr. Tollefsen has been identified with the local lumber 
trade for twenty-five years, and until recently was con- 
nected with the F. H. Gilerest Lumber Co. at this point. 


THESE EMPLOYEES GUARANTEED GOOD HOMES 


Southern Concern Builds Model Houses and Town— 
Rents Attractively Low 


PascaGouLA, Miss., Feb, 12.—Adjacent to the ship 
building plant of the International Shipbuilding Co., one 
mile from Pascagoula, a model town is springing up, 
complete in every detail and especially arranged to suit 
the needs of ship yard workers. In speaking of this 
H. H. Roof, general manager of the company, said: 

We are looking after the welfare of our men, first, because 
it is our duty as employers of labor to see that our employees 
are provided with clean, comfortable, wholesome surround- 
ings, that they are furnished recreation and amusement of 
the proper kind for their idle hours, and that they are af- 
forded every opportunity for the full development of the best 
that is in them, A man worth anything at all is worth 
taking care of. 

The well housed, contented workman is more efficient than 
his ill cared for brother and even tho nothing else were taken 
into consideration it is my belief that from the standpoint 
purely of dollars and cents it is the best sort of investment 
that any company could make; namely, to invest in satisfied 
and loyal employees. 

Landscape architects, engineers and architects were 
each given their turn at designing attractive and practi- 
cal features of the housing program and one of the first 
things done was to select a natural park as the center 
of the town for a permanent park and to make plans 
to beautify it further with plants and shrubbery. At 
present electric lights, water, sewerage and other things 
that are necessary and modern adjuncts of a housing 
project are being installed, 

An amusement and recreation hall will also be built. 
Approximately 300 workmen’s cottages will be built, 
varying in size from three to five rooms. A number have 
already been completed and are oceupied. A 2-story 
hotel also is being built and is almost ready for oceu- 
pancy at this time. The town will not be allowed to be- 
come run down in appearanee, for a man will be em 
ployed to look after the lawns and streets and see that 
they are kept in good condition. So far the 4-room 
California bungalow type appears to be the best liked of 
the houses by the workmen, The rooms in this type of 
house are 12x14 feet and consist of kitchen, dining room, 
living room and bedroom, with a bathroom and a pantry 
off the kitchen. Front and rear porches are provided 
and an attractive feature of the interior is a large fire- 
place and mantel in the living room. All of the houses 
are made to differ somewhat in exterior appearance 
and are set back at different distances from the street 
so that monotonous rows may be avoided. This type 
of house can be built for about $600, the company finds, 
and so they are being rented for $3 a week or $156 a year, 
or approximately 26 percent of the original outlay, ex- 
clusive of the cost of the ground, which is small. 

The 5-room house costs almost twice as much to put 
up, the cost of those so far erected, ranging between 
$1,100 and $1,200. The houses of this type rent for 
$16 a month and in place of one fireplace have two fire- 
places or in some cases where fireplaces are not provided, 
facilities for four stoves have heen installed. The 
rooms are slightly larger than in the 4-room bungalow, in 
this case being 13x14 feet. 

The 3-room house is built along simple lines and is 
not equipped with bathroom and is designed for the class 
of men who want very cheap quarters. 

The hotel is the real show place of the town. This 
building has fifty-two bedrooms and a large lobby and 
an attractive dining room and a well planned kitehen. 
There are two big granite fireplaces, one in the lobby 
and the other in the dining room. The lobby and din 
ing room are beamed with southern pine and_ have 
panel wainscoting running up about five feet from the 
floor. All bedrooms except two have outside exposure, 
vith at least two windows each. 

Plans for any of the houses or the hotel may be 
obtained from the Southern Pine Association, New Or 
leans, La. 





STUDENTS TO ISSUE A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


MissouLa, Mont., Feb. 11.—The AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN has received the first copy of the Montana Forest 
School News that is to be published monthly by the 
Forest Club of the School of Forestry of the University 
of Montana. The initial issue is an attractive 4-page 
hooklet. Besides providing a medium for the publication 
of news about the men in the Forest Service in Montana 
and the surrounding country, attention will be given to 
practical phases of forestry and the general subject of 
correspondence courses in forestry work. Matters of 
interest to forest officers will be discussed and an inter 
change of views is requested, 

The booklet contains the announcement that Acting 
Dean James H. Bonner, of the Forestry School, is now 
at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., where he is undergoing 
instruction in the military engineering school for engi 
neering officers. It is expected that he will receive a com 
mission in one of the forest engineering regiments. Mr. 
Bonner is the third faculty member of the School of 
Forestry who has entered the service of the United States. 
During his absence Professor Fenska will act as dean of 
the school. 

Acting upon a suggestion made at the Northwest Log 
ging Congress that prominent lumbermen be appointed 
to assist the forest schools in outlining courses of study, 
the following Montana men have been named to act 4s 
advisors to the School of Forestry of the University of 
Montana: W. R. Ballord, Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Mont.; Kenneth Ross, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bon 
ner, Mont.; W. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
Mont.; R. H. Rutledge, district forester. . 

The bulletin further gives notice that forest engineering 
students, provided their standing in the elass is such that 
it entitles them to rank among the first third of the class, 
may be enlisted in the engineer reserve corps ani Will 
have their names placed on the inactive list until gradu 
ation or such time as they leave the school, thus removing 
them from the operation of the draft. 
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EASTERN SOCIETY FOLK MAKE CORDWOOD 


Practice Chopping as Exercise—A Solution of the 
Fuel Shortage Problem 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—All Massachusetts has gone 
to chopping wood in the effort to dispel the fuel shortage. 
Staid lumberjacks are often amazed these days in the 
eamps out in the western part of the State and in the 
Berkshire Hills to see nattily arrayed society women armed 
with axes and accompanied by gilded youths march onto 
the wood lots and chop trees into cord wood. 

Last week a unique sight was witnessed at Hotel Lenox, 
one of Boston’s finest hostelries, when several wealthy 
men and women, guests of the hotel, went out on the side- 
walk and chopped the wood to use in their fireplaces. All 
admitted. that it was better exercise than clipping bond 
coupons. The wood sawing idea came at the suggestion of 
Fire Chief Grady, who lives at the Lenox, that some of ° 
the guests go out and spend their morning exercise time 
chopping wood. 

One of the first to volunteer was Harry Frazee, owner 
of the Boston Red Sox base ball club, known as the Boston 
Americans. He remarked that he might knock out a home 
run with a bucksaw, if given the opportunity, much better 
than saw wood with it. 

If a Maine wood chopper could have seen Ten Eyck 
Wendell, of Washington, D. C., in his $600 fur coat,’ 
wrestling with the saws, he might have muttered some very 
uncomplimentary remarks, 

‘¢Of all the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw that 
sawed as this saw saws,’’ remarked James White, jr., 
wealthy Boston club man, who was trying to make a 
record, 

After many people had tried the strange exercise (for 
them) there was a good pile of wood nearby. Fire Chief 
Grady remarked as he wiped his brow at the close of his 
tussle with a long oak stick: ‘‘ Well, that was some exer- 
cise, and I guess it will keep the home fires burning a 
short while longer, anyways. The proof of the thing is, 
however, that we all can do something to queer this fuel 
shortage if we only try!’’ 

The Appalachian Mountain Club around this part of the 
country, instead of holding its regular hikes, is using its 
time in the country for a better purpose. The members 
are sawing wood. It is a common thing around the woods 
of New England to see the men and women of the club, 
dressed warmly in woolen clothes, out tackling a wood lot. 
Their percentage of cords per day’s work, it is true, is 

very low, but their willingness to help and the fact that 
they are doing something should prove an aid, at least 
psychologically, to the nation at present. 

The Massachusetts State forester, thru his assistant, 

aul D. Kneeland, is certainly doing a 


ing ammunition and other containers. With a decline 
in the building materials market, causing a reduction 
in the demand for sash, doors, blinds and interior trim, 
it is confidently expected that the slack could be well 
taken up and operations even conducted on more than 
a normal seale in the proposed codperative plan for han- 
dling war contracts. 


COAST LUMBER ‘DIRECTOR ISSUES STATEMENT 


PorTLAND, OrE., Feb. 9.—J. H. Bloedel, director, divi- 
sion of lumber supply for the United States Government, 
whose headquarters are at Seattle, was in Portland this 
week in connection with the duties of his office, and con- 
ferred with Jay 8. Hamilton, who has charge of the 
Portland district under Mr. Bloedel, as embargo officer. 
This deals with fir lumber only, the spruce business being 
looked after by the spruce department. 

Mr. Hamilton has now large offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, adjoining those of Lloyd J. Wentworth; 
in charge of the ship building projects here. Fully ex- 
plaining the organization of the Division of Lumber 
Supply of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Mr. Bloedel has issued the following 
cireular, dated Seattle, Feb. 2, 1918: 

To LUMBER OPERATORS : 


In coajunction with the circular of Capt. J. F. Blain 
herewith enclosed, I wish to state my appointment as direc- 
tor, Division of Lumber Supply, contemplates supervision 
on behalf of the Government of the production, distribution 
and shipment of fir lumber for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, the Aircraft Board, and general war purposes. 
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ENGLAND'S TIMBER IMPORTS DECREASE STEADILY 


Report Presents Supplies Statistically—Predicts as to 
American Exports 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan, 21.—The forestry subcommittee 
appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction has just pub- 
lished its report dealing with present and future sources of 
supply for timber in England, as well as the need of 
taking steps toward forest planting in the British Isles. 
The report is very lengthy, as it goes with much thoroness 
into the subject. Among other things it states that the 
import of timber amounted to 314 eubic feet per head of 
pupulation in 1851 and steadily increased to 10% euhie 
feet in 1911. 

The question of where and how supplies of timber may 
be secured after the war is dealt with at length, and the 
following list of countries given from which, in 1913, 
5,000 loads and upward of coniferous timber and pitwood 
were secured : 

Coniferous Timber 
and Pitivood in 


Loads. 
Re ee ree re ee ee 5,196,826 
bk): OE ERO CCE CEE CE Ce 9,417 





I io caved scr ate Si wlein Glee ae arena aera 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland... 


84,331 
897,217 


United States of America.........ce.ee: 511,451 
PE? 6ct4 xcia oC askin se Wee’ ad eee ee 437,106 
I 5.54 65 eae pe erg dips oa0 ae ea ae $15,538 
SPIREIR Coo ire. GAs 0 hceit HCb4 Vee wae eee Ke 206,081 
ERE Se tee Oe Serine gee 103,123 


Small lots from other countries........... 20,319 


PANN) 055 oller id. be ober ete 10,481,309 


A load is equal to approximately 2000 feet. The report 
goes on to say that the only genuine exporting countries 
among those listed above are Canada, Newfoundland, the 
United States, Russia, Sweden and Norway. The inter 
esting statement is made that the imports from Norway 
and Sweden have fallen very much in recent years, drop 
ping by 28 percent bewteen 1899 and 1913. 

Regarding the United States the report says, in part: 
‘*Our imports from the United States are diminishing 
slowly, and must continue to diminish. Tho the 
American forests were till lately regarded as inexhaus- 
tible, and still contain larger reserves of timber than 
those of any other country, with the possible exception of 
Russia, it is evident that after a limited number of years 
we can no longer count on supplies from them. The 
United States already imports from Canada more timber 
than it sends to us. Its growing consumption and the 
measures it is taking to bring the annual cut into con 
formity with the annual growth will soon reduce its 
exports to nil.’’ In Canada and Newfoundland the report 
goes on to say there are large tracts of 





splendid work in fighting the fuel short- 
age in this State. The forest service is 
now acting as middleman between the buy- 
ers and sellers of wood for fuel and the 
results have been tremendously encourag- 
ing. Office buildings, manufactories, 
schools, city government buildings and all 
manner of industry in Massachusetts are 
now using wood to a large extent where 
coal was formerly used. The people are 
becoming aware of the great quantities 
of perfectly good fuel wood there are seat- 
tered around the New England States, and 
by far the greater part of New England is 
heavily wooded. It is also being realized 
that wood may be used as a fuel other- 
Wise than in the remote country places. 
The forest service within the last few 
weeks sold 20,000 cords of wood to the 
owners of large plants. Mr. Kneeland be- 
lieves that this is the solution of the fuel 
shortage in this State, particularly as 





transportation is comparatively simple 
within the borders of Massachusetts. Most 


of the material is going over the Boston & 











Maine Railroad. 

Professor Clark, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, a forester of note, 
Is also aiding considerably in the cord wood propaganda 
how being circulated thru the State. He is a special- 
Ist on the economic handling of the farm woodlot. He 
has done much ,zood work in starting the cord wood 


industry in Massachusetts after its apathy of many 
years. 





SEEK GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Osukosu, Wis., Feb. 11.—Efforts are to be made 
to have some of the Government war contracts turned 
over to Oshkosh woodworking plants in view of the fact 
that such industries elsewhere are having more work 
than they can do and.it is believed the situation ean be 
equitably adjusted so that factories here may receive an 
Impetus at a time when their regular activities are at a 
low ebb. George A, Buckstaff, interested in the Buckstaff 
Co.’s_ furniture factory and a member of the State 
council of defense, went to Washington, D. C., last week 
On a special mission with the Government contracts 
and the Oshkosh woodworking plants as the prime object 
of his visit. 

_ Several leading lumbermen of Oshkosh, including O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, for several weeks have been 
studying a plan for extensive codperative endeavor to 
handle big war contracts necessitating the use of wood- 
working machinery and the idea to be worked out may 
be adopted in other localities similarly situated. Even 
~ installation of new or redistribution of present ma- 
perenge’f might be necessitated and the main element of 
ag plan is for each plant to devote its working units 

° Some special work in the manufacture of wood mate- 
rials required by the Government. 

Peles local firms have Government contracts such 
in le A. Streich carriage factory, engaged in produe- 

& gun carriages, and the Paine Lumber Co., produc- 


WEALTITY GUESTS OF LENOX HOTEL, BOSTON, CUTTING WOOD 


Douglas fir is more necessary than ever for success in this 
war and, therefore, the close and sympathetic coéperation 
by loggers and millmen with this department is urged. In- 
creased production of logs suitable for ship building and air- 
craft purposes is primary. It is not only the purpose of 
this department to accelerate lumber production, but to 
supervise the equitable distribution*of orders and the prompt 
shipment thereof by every means possible. Mill and logging 
operators should have only one slogan, “Fill the Government 
Needs First.” 

For the mutual convenience of the Government and lum- 
ber operators two districts will be created—one with head- 
quarters at Seattle and one with headquarters at Portland ; 
the boundary lines to remain the same as heretofore followed 
in handling the embargo, 

1. For the Seattle district C. W. Stimson is hereby ap- 
pointed embargo officer. 

2. For the Portland district Jay 5. 
appointed embargo officer, re 

3. §S. P. Johns, jr., will have charge of lumber distribu- 
tion and shipment for the Seattle district. 

Jay S. Hamilton will have charge of lumber distribu 
tion and shipment for the Portland district. He will an- 
nounce his staff later, as soon as the organization can be 
perfected. 


Ilamilton is hereby 


Mr. Hamilton says that the organization is now being 
rapidly perfected and that purchasing work will be under 
way soon. A. B, Wastell, formerly secretary of the old 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is Mr. Hamilton’s chief assistant. A large force of 
employees will be added to the Portland offices. They are 
to be transferred from Tacoma, where the branch has been 
discontinued under the arrangement. 


BABB IT 


Former students of the school of forestry of the State 
university of Montana who are now serving in engineer 
units in France are kept in touch with their former 
associates by means of a monthly newsletter filled with 
personal items and information of special interest. This 
has heretofore been .-mimeographed but. beginning this 
month is to be printed. 


undeveloped timberland, but these coun- 
tries are in much the same situation as the 
United States. 

The report says: ‘The supply from 
Russia is now the crux of the whole ques 
tion.’’ The Russian situation is summed 
up in considerable detail and it is pointed 
out that the area of land classed as forest 
in Russia and Siberia is enormous but 
somewhat misleading, as much of the so 
called forest is without commercial value. 
The report estimates that there are 814,000 
square miles of true forest land in Russia 
and Siberia and 82,000 square miles of 
good forest in Finland. In summing up, 
the report says that the United Kingdom is 
dependent for more than 60 percent of its 
timber on the virgin forests of foreign 
countries that are being steadily depleted. 

It is recommended that steps be taken 
to make available greater supplies of tim- 
ber. from Canada in case of necessity. In 
this connection it is interesting to learn 
that the report states that the conference 
in London should consider this question. 

Regarding action of this sort the report 
in conclusion says: ‘‘It is urgent because 
preparations made now can not mature 
for many years, and unless provision is made now either 
in Canada, Russia or the British Isles, it is practically 
certain that the United Kingdom will find timber diffi- 
cult to procure in sufficient quantities before such prepa- 
rations can mature.’’ 

An enlightening item showing how war stimulates the 
consumption of lumber by the Government and how great 
a part it plays in the conduct of the war may be drawn 
from the fact that prior to 1914 the War Office consumed 
slightly over 20,000,000 feet a year, but in one recent 
complete period of a year approximately 1,200,000,000 
hoard feet of timber was used by the army. 


LUMBERMEN DONATE WOOD FOR TESTS 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 12.—On account of the war de- 
mand for wood for airplanes the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory has been experimenting with several 
new species of wood for the purpose. Large quantities 
have been collected from various sources and lumber com 
panies thruout the country have been coéperating in mak- 
ing the collection. In fact, they have donated practically 
the entire quantity of material required. 

A ecarload of white pine was donated by the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., thru the Northern Pine As- 
sociation. The California Redwood Association sent a 
carload of redwood; the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation a car of gum, and the Southern Cypress Manu 
facturers’ Association one of cypress. A ear of Califor- 
nia sugar pine and red fir was sent by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Red River Lumber Co.; a car of hard maple by the 
Kneeland & Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich., and a car of 
Norway pine by the Russ-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, 
Wis. 

The laboratory also expects to get shipments of birch 
and rock elm for similar testing purposes. 
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SIDE VIEW OF COMPLETED GOVERNMENT SPRUCE MILL AT VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. 


GOVERNMENT SPRUCE MILL BEGINS OPERATION 


Is of Unit Construction and Was Built in Forty-five Days Under Trying Conditions—Modernly Equipped for a 300,000-Foot 
Daily Capacity—Soldier-Lumbermen Will Run Plant 


PORTLAND, Ork., Feb. 9.—To build a sawmill of 300, 
000 feet daily capacity in forty-five days is the feat ae 
complished by the United States Government at Vancou 
ver Barracks, Wash. The remarkable speed record was 
attained under the guidance of H. 8. Mitchell, well known 
lumberman and mill builder of the Columbia River dis 
trict. The cost of the mill is approximately $250,000, 
and it was erected for the purpose of cutting up spruce 
eants into airplane stock, 

The plant was formally and auspiciously opened Thurs 
day afternoon, Feb. 7, in the presence of about 6,000 





ciation for their wonderful devotion to duty and self 
sacrifice. He said: 


Ihave commanded regular troops for a great many years 
and have never seen a spirit comparable to what you men 
have shown in the construction of this plant. You worked 
for days without raincoats and proper equipment and went 
right ahead without a grumble, doing it on soldier pay be- 
cause, With the enormous problems our great Government has 
to solve, it has been impossible to get the matter of proper 
pay straightened out. You have not complained about what 
you did not have altho you did not have mattresses and 
necessities part of the time. That spirit from drafted men in 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF SPRUCE MILL AT VANCOUVER BARRACKS 


soldiers and civilians, who had assembled from Port 
land and neighboring towns and the communities of 
southwestern Washington. ‘The soldiers played an im 
portant part, for most of the construction work was 
done by men in uniforms, who have rallied around the 
flag in the hour of need. 

Mr. Mitchell had done a good job when the machin- 
ery was installed, as it was known he would do, when 
selected by the Government for this important duty, 
and when Col, Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce pro- 
duction in the Pacific Northwest, thrust a lever during 
the aiternoon exercises, the wheels began to sing merrily 
and as smoothly as had they been training for years. 
There was not a hitch, and the saws ate their way thru 
big spruce cants as clear and clean as could one possibly 
imayme., It was a sight tor the lumbermen who were 
interested more than from the purely patriotic view- 
point, tor the project is a new one here despite that for 
years the Columbia River has held the lead in the mat- 
ter of lumber shipments. 

The atternoon program consisted of music by the 
Police band of Portland and speeches from a platform 
draped in the national colors, while old glory waved 
proudly over the buildings. 

Rev, A. A. Morrison, of Portland, offered the prayer 
dedicating the mill and its uniformed workers to the 
special service of the nation, Captain Bradner, chair- 
man of the day, introduced Colonel Disque as the man 
to whose untirmg energy the achievement was primarily 
due, while the latter during his speech passed the honors 
along to others with whom he had been associated in the 
remarkable and rare undertaking, In this connection, 
Colonel Disque said: 

The greatest credit I can take in connection with the con- 
struction of this mill is that of having selected the man who 
has been able to put it over, Mr. Mitchell, He has built it 
from the beginning without reference to this office; he has 
not burdened us about details; he has done wha syone 
has got to do in an emergency of this kind—-he was gone 
ahead and completed the construction of this great mill, 
proving that it is a one-man job and that he is the man who 
can put it over. 

War emergencies can not be solved by debating societies or 
boards and in this work we have ample proof that the best 
results come when the right man is given the responsibility, 
authority and free rein. 


To the soldiers, Colonel Disque spoke words of appre- 


the American army speaks well for the saving of our democ- 
racy. 

Men, this plant is yours to run and we expect you to keep 
it. Arrangements are rapidly being completed whereby you 
men employed in the plant will be given what you were 
promised when you came—that is, the going wages of the 
community. I think every man here should be proud to be- 
long to this organization and I think all of you can feel that 
this mill, completed in forty-five working days from the time 
started, stands to your credit as a monument to the loyalty 
and ability of the American soldier of our army today, and 
I am mighty proud to be in command of this organization. 


Major John D. Reardon, U. 8. A., Mayor G. R. Per- 





cival, of Vancouver, Mayor George L. Baker, of Port- 
land, Mr. Mitchell and Kditor HK. KE. Beard, of Van- 
couver, were other speakers. Major Reardon proposed 
the following slogan: ‘‘The sooner we’re thru with this 
job, the sooner we’ll be thru with the kaiser.’?’ 

Mayor Baker lent emphasis to his speech with the 
phrase ‘To hell with red tape; get out the spruce.’’ 

The mill is being built in units, the first, now com- 
pleted, consisting of twelve pony carriages for han- 
dling spruce cants, together with band saws and cut-off 
saws. <A crane system handles the cants from receiving 
dock to carriages and the waste is disposed of thru a 
system of water sluicing. The plant will be operated 
on a 24-hour basis, each shift working six or eight hours, 
About 600 men will be employed. It is the intention to 
double the capacity as soon as possible. Orders have 
heen placed already for 1,200,000 feet of spruce with 
sawmills here and in the Willamette Valley. 


arn 


COUNCIL TO HASTEN AIRPLANE SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


Vigorous steps are being taken in British Columbia to 
speed up the production of spruce for airplane construe- 
tion. Drastic powers have been given to the forest branch 
of the land departments of the Province of British Colum 
bia in order to speed up this production and to do every- 
thing possible to get out every available stick of spruce 
in record time, If individual owners of spruce timbers 
do not undertake the necessary logging, the logging oper- 
ations will be carried on by the Government. Also the 
immediate logging of all airplane spruce on vacant crown 
land and mineral leases will be undertaken under the 
provisions of a recent order in council passed by the 
executive of the British Columbia Government. This order 
is as follows: 





That the minister of lands be and he hereby is authorized 
and empowered : 

(a) To arrange forthwith with the Imperial Munitions 
Board for the immediate logging of airplane spruce upon all 
areas of vacant crown land that may be judged suitable for 
the purpose by the department of lands, as well as upon coal 
leases, coal licenses and mineral claims to which crown grant 
or surface rights have not been issued. 

(b) To call upon all holders of crown timber held under 
license or lease which is judged by the lands department to 
be suitable for the purpose to proceed immediately with the 
logging of airplane spruce, and in default of compliance the 
minister shall instruct the department of lands to arrange 
for such logging in coéperation with the Imperial Munitions 
Board. 

(c) To arrange with the Imperial Munitions Board an 
equitable compensation to be paid for timber so cut from 
any license or lease, 





EXTERIOR (FRONT VIEW) OF MILL, (INSERT) SPRUCE CANTS AS RECEIVED AND GROUP OF OFFICERS 
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TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 11.—George S. Long, secretary 


and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., last Tues- 


day gave out for publication the following statement 
announcing that he would not be a member of the Pacific 
coast committee of the Aircraft Production Board: 

In giving out an interview on last Saturday I made the 


following statement: “I wrote a letter to R. B. Howe of 


the aircraft board very fully explaining why in my judg- 
ment I ought not to serve on the committee to assist Colonel 
Disque, and when the proper time comes, if it is necessary, 
I will give to the press a copy of this letter.” 

I did not feel at liberty to state what the contents of 
this letter was until I received an answer from Mr. Howe. 
I had stated to Mr. Howe that I wished him to consider this 
letter as a decision on my part that I could not accept the 
appointment, The letter is as follows: 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 24, 1918. 

R. B. Hows, care Aircraft Production Board, Munsey 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sir: 

You will recall that when you first advised me of your 
decision to tender me an appointment on the Pacific coast 
committee of the aircraft board I called attention to the 
fact that there was some embarrassment about my taking 
such a position, and this letter is written with the idea 
of making a reference to what the exact situation is that 
I will be placed in by accepting this appointment; and I 
wish you would lay the matter fully before your board, 
and the legal department thereof, and write me as to 
their conclusions as to the advisability of my accepting 
such an appointment and acting thereunder. 

I am the general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. and personally have exclusive charge of the selling 
of all timber and timberlands on the Pacific coast and in 
the vicinity of Columbia River, Willapa Harbor and Grays 
Harbor, in the State of Washington, This company owns 
a very large amount of timberlands, and possibly owns 
at least one-third of all the spruce stumpage that is ad- 
jacent to these harbors in Washington. 

I am almost daily in negotiations with the loggers and 
with the millmen in selling timber to them, not only spruce, 
but all varieties of timber that grow on, the ground, and 
there are very few mills indeed in either Grays Harbor 


ov in the Willapa Harbor that are not now cutting timber 





which they have purchased from us, and that are not 
now talking about buying additional timber from us, and 
this activity is stimulated, of course, by the crying need 
of the Government for spruce airplane stock. 

And then in the new process of riving out spruce tim- 
ber, which has. been so well started by Colonel Disque, we 
have heretofore advised him that any timber we have 
anywhere suitable for riving would be available for any 
operation that might be inaugurated by Colonel Disque, 
and if the riving proposition is carried on in the big way 
which is contemplated I will be continually in the posi- 
tion of negotiating sales of timber to contractors who are 
taking these riving jobs, and also in this connection the 
element of cost and selling value has to be considered and 
discussed, 

Now for me to sit on this committee and be called upon 
to decide upon questions of timber value and log value, 
and as to how timber should be rived, and where, when 
I, on the other hand, am the representative of the timber 
owner and am expected to look after his interests, is put- 
ting me in a decidedly awkward position, and one where 
no Government official should allow himself to be placed. 
1 recognize that I am not a Government official by reason 
of your appointment, but neverthéless I am pretty close 
to it, and I feel that the aircraft board and the proper 
Governmental officials should have full knowledge of the 
dual position that I would be in before the matter moves 
very much further, 

It is unnecessary to say that both myself and the com 
pany that I represent want to do everything we can to 
help produce aircraft material, and that I personally en- 
tertain the opinion that I could fill this position without 
either being justly censored by the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber 
Co., or by any Governmental inquiry, and yet it is a part 
of wisdom always not to put myself in an attitude of 
that kind, and sometimes it is the part of wisdom for the 
Government itself not to permit itself to be put in a posi- 
tion of that kind. 

Now I want a full consideration of this matter given 
by the aircraft board and other proper officials, right now, 
in the beginning of this work, and for this reason 1 am 
writing this letter as a matter to put in the record. 

I will state that up to date, as L understand it, Colonel 
Disque, in his department, has established the values 
which he thinks are correct for spruce logs and for spruce 


Prior to the entry in the war of the United States the 
principal woods used in this country for airplane con- 
struction were spruce and ash. A certain amount of 
mahogany, black walnut, quartered white oak, white pine 
and cypress were used also, either in propellor construe 
tion or in building the pontoons for seaplanes. Broadly 
speaking, however, the two woods in really great demand 


undertook a series of experiments to determine the prop- 
erties of various wood’s strength values at 15 percent 
moisture, for use in airplane design. Ineluded in the 
list were the woods the suitability of which for air 
plane construction was well known, The results of 
these tests were not given out for publication until the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took the matter up with the War 


REFUSES AIRCRAFT BOARD POSITION GRACEFULLY 


timber that is to be rived, and from time to time will and 
has established values on spruce lumber, 

He has likewise, as you know, initiated a propaganda 
of getting out rived spruce and has installed a cutting up 
plant at Vancouver, Wash., and when I come into the 
organization, as 1 will now under your appointment, these 
activities as to price making on the timber, logs and lum- 
ber and as to the propaganda of installing the riving 
proposition and of the cutting up plant are matters in 
which I have not taken part, except in a few instances 
where I have been consulted as to the advisability of doing 
certain things by reason of my connection with the original 
spruce advisory committee, appointed by Major Sligh. 

My own conscientious belief is that it may be a mis- 
tuke to have me on this committee and that I could do 
just as much good on the outside as I could on the com- 
mittee, and I know full well that I would do just as much 
work on the outside as if I were on the committee; but 
the only object in writing this letter is to reflect a little 
more emphatically and clearly that which I tried to con- 
vey to you briefly by word of mouth when I saw you in 
Portland and to request that you lay the matter fully be- 
fore the aircraft board, and such other public officials as 
you deem best, and if you will, be kind enough to advise 
me what, if any, change of viewpoint you have as to my 
appointment. 

Yours very truly, 
GroRGE S. Lona. 
This morning I am in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Howe 
as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3, 1918, 
Gro, S. Lone, Tacoma, Wash. 
It is with great regret that I accept your decision not 
to become a member of the board: tis 
R. B. Hown. 
This letter addressed to Mr. Howe bears date of Jan. 24, 
and was, of course, written at least a week in 
the criticism made by ex-Governor West of Oregon, 
1 wish to repeat again that the entire lumber industry 
owes to Colonel Disque and to the Government its most stu- 


advance of 


pendous effort to get out the aireraft material which is so 
much needed, and every conceivable thing that I can do 


or that my company can do to assist this work will be most 
cheerfully given, 


ie Gro, 8S, Lona, 
“Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 4, 1918, 


HOW WOODS COMPARE FOR AIRPLANE MANUFACTURE 


has purchased some sugar pine for this purpose and those 
having on hand stocks of FAS yellow poplar (sap no 
defect) are being asked to file with the emergency bu 
reaus in Washington a list of stock immediately. Some 
poplar has already been ordered, it is understood, and 
it seems probable that all suitable stock can find a mar- 
ket in the airplane field. Cottonwood gave results so 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


CANCELS FUELLESS MONDAY DICTUM 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuninoton, D. C., Feb, 13.—Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field tonight issued a formal order cancelling his original 
‘‘fuelless Monday’? dictum. Dr. Garfield let it be known 
that the original order may be restored in the event that 
future developments are deemed to require its further ap- 
plication. The general belief is that the nation has 
heard the last of this unpopular measure, which has been 
of doubtful value as a conserver of fuel and has worked 
great hardship on many industries including lumber pro- 
duetion, The order was lifted Monday of this week as to 
eight southern States, which relieved lumber and other 

-oducers in that section. 
Prat the office of Director General of Railroads McAdoo 
it was stated today that the cancelling of the Garfield 
order should prove of real benefit, especially in view of 
the moderating weather conditions thruout the congested 
eastern section, Bad weather unquestionably operated 
to defeat the primary purpose of Dr, Garfield’s order. 
For the present the embargoes laid by Mr. McAdoo will 
be continued. They will be lifted at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. : 

Mr. McAdoo received the suggestion of the publisher of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that on Monday holidays rail- 
road employees rendered idle be set to work digging out 
freight cars along the lines of railroads from the Missis- 
sippi River eastward. The suggestion was regarded as a 
good one and had the fuelless Mondays been continued it 
would have been applied where practicable and where this 
could be done without utilizing considerable railroad 
equipment to move the men to points where cars were 
frozen in, 
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GREAT BRITAIN CONSIDERS AFFORESTATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—Consul Ingram, at Brad- 
ford, Wngland, has transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce an interesting report on forestry plans in 
Great Britain. According to Mr. Ingram, national af 
forestation is strongly urged by the forestry subeommit 
tee of the reconstruction committee, whose report was 1s- 
sued Jan. 8. Among the advantages of the adoption of 
an extensive national scheme seen by British experts are 
the following: ; 

Without encroaching on land capable of cultivation for 
the production of food, there are between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 acres of land capable of growing timber of the 
same class and quality as the greater part of that which 
hitherto has been imported. 

With only a proportion—2,000,000 acres—of such land 
afforested the United Kingdom would in from fifty to 
sixty years be largely self supporting in the matter of 
timber for both military and commercial purposes, and to 
a great extent independent of imported timber. 

This would result in (A) the retention of money at 
home for expenditure on a home industry of great impor- 
tance; (B) the profitable utilization of very considerable 
areas of land in that country now almost wholly unprofit 
able. 

The afforestation will provide employment for an in- 
creased rural population, and such population will, during 
those months of the year in which there is little demand 
for labor in forestry but a considerable demand in agri- 
culture, be available for agriculture and food production 
on farms ox small holdings. 

The scheme that the committee recommends proposes to 
afforest 1,770,000 acres. Taking eighty years as the avy- 
erage rotation, two-thirds of the whole should be planted 
in the first forty years. 

During 1915 and 1916 alone, $180,060,500 more was 
paid than its prewar value for the timber imported, and 
the practical utility of afforestation at home is proved 
by the fact that 90 percent of the imports are the soft 
woods of coniferous trees that could be grown in the 
United Kingdom. 
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CO-OPERATES IN COAL BIN CONSTRUCTION 

R. D. Mundell, secretary of the Mountain States Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association of Denver, Colo., received from 
the State Fuel Administrator the following letter dated 
Feb. 5. 


Dear Sin: For the purpose of having the farmers of our 
State store their winter supply of coal next spring and sum- 
mer, so as to eliminate any suffering on account of coal short- 
age next winter, I am getting out a letter advising the 
farmers of the importance of storing coal, and a cut of a 
“Conservation Coal Bin,” as I know many farmers have no 
coal bins and they all should have them, as coal stored and 
protected from the elements will not slack or deteriorate 
and will keep fresh for a long time. 

I have not the names of the farmers of this State> and 
knowing that you have a complete organization in this State, 
I wonder if it would be asking too much of you to ask the 
members of your association in this State to furnish this 
office with the names of farm owners who burn coal for heat- 
ing purposes and have no coal bins? If you could do this 
for us we would very greatly appreciate it.—W. J. GALLIGAN, 
Colorado Fuel Administrator. 

Did Mr. Mundell seize this opportunity of codperating 
with the fuel administrator? He did, as evidenced by 
the following circular letter which he sent out under date 
of Feb. 6, addressed to every member of his association, 
and with a copy of Mr. Galligan’s letter attached: 

Mr. LuMBER Daten: History must not repeat itself in 
the closing down of industrial plants, and actual suffering 
by the people at certain periods of the year for lack of fuel. 
Our State fuel administrator has the most practical and com- 
prehensive solution for the relief of fuel conditions for cer- 
tain seasons of the year that has come to our attention. 

We are enclosing herewith, copy of a letter from the Colo- 
rado fuel administrator that is self-explanatory and is worthy 
of your prompt attention and best consideration. : 

This is a great work that the administrator is taking up. 
Domestic consumers must arrange for their winter's supply 
and take their proportion of the output during the summer 
season in order to relieve the great congestion that has here- 
tofore come in the winter months. We feel that we owe the 
administrator, from a patriotic motive, every assistance that 
we can possibly render by furnishing him the list of names 
and addresses of farmers and property owners who should 
have storage for coal, and who must arrange for their year’s 


_ fuel at seasons other than midwinter. 


This mailing list should be sent direct to the Fuel Adminis- 


trator, Museum Building, Denver, Colo., and as promptly as 
possible. 

Where there are two or more lumber dealers in a town we 
especially request that you confer with each other in mak- 
ing up these lists so that there will be as little duplication 
as possible. In competing territory between towns, duplica- 
tion is bound to exist to a certain extent, but the adminis- 
trator’s office will arrange for that condition. 

On receipt of these lists the administrator will take up the 
matter directly with the consumer, furnishing him plans and 
specifications for their coal bins and impress upon the con- 
sumer the absolute necessity of the storing of his winter’s 
fuel. He expects your hearty coéperation in this work and 
must have it.—R. D. MUNDELL, Secretary, the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

From the above it appears that both the fuel adminis- 
trator and the seeretary of the retail association were in 
this instance very much alive to their epportunities. These 
opportunities, however, exist in other States and particu- 
Jarly in other prairie States where coal is practically the 
only obtainable fuel. 

As fast as the fuel administrator gets these names, he 
proposes to send out a good strong letter insisting that 
users of coal provide proper storage and buy their win- 
ter supply in the summer. He has prepared plans and 
specifications for a coal bin which will hold eight or ten 
tons, and is having 20,000 copies printed for distribution. 

Obviously this would be a very excellent campaign for 
other territory, but obviously also it would be more ef- 
fective if the State fuel administrator, with the authority 
that he possesses, should take the initiative. Possibly, 
however, proper presentation of the above instance would 
lead him to do so. 


CHIEF FORESTER WILL RESUME WORK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—The adjutant general of 
the army has issued a formal order honorably discharging 
Lieut. Col. Henry 8. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, from duty as an officer of the Tenth Hngineers 
(Forest). This action is in accordance with the wishes 
of the administration. Mr. Graves will devote his activi- 
ties to expediting all army work connected with the Forest 
Service. Many lines of activity are under way, the Madi- 
son laboratory especially engaging in numerous experi- 
ments and wide research with a view to strengthening the 
war machine and its resources. 








GETS SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS FOR BARGES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—After a long strug 
gle, the Southern Pine Kmergency Bureau has finally 
succeeded in getting shipping instructions on orders 
for the large number of barges placed some time ago 
for the army. Approximately 100 carloads of material 
were in transit before the final instructions were issued. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau had the same trouble 
getting shipping instructions for barge orders placed 
with it. 

The director of lumber is understood to have allotted 
9,000,000 feet of lumber to the southern pine bureau 
this week. A large part of this order is said to have 
been 1- and 2-inch stuff. This bureau in the past has 
been called upon to furnish much of the harder stuff. 

An additional aviation training station is to be estab- 
lished at West Point, Miss., requiring about 38,000,000 
feet of lumber. The order probably will be divided 
on a fifty-fifty basis between the southern pine and 
Alabama- Mississippi bureaus. 

It, is reported that the War Department is about to 
place a large order for lumber for use in the construe- 
tion of the big powder plant near Nashville, Tenn, Or- 
dinarily the major part of this order should go to 
southern pine mills. 
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MAY SEIZE INEFFICIENTLY MANAGED YARDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.-—-There are strong inti- 
mations in oflicial circles that the Government may seize 
ship yards behind on their work where inefficient manage- 
ment is responsible for holding back the work. The Fed- 
eral Shipping Board has ample authority to take drastic 
action. There is said to be no thought of interfering 
with yards that are doing well. 

By placing workers as well as ship yards under Govern- 
ment control, officials hope to solve the labor problem and 
inefficient management at one stroke. 





RECEIVES INQUIRY FOR YELLOW POPLAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The Southern Hardwood 
Kmergency Bureau has received from the British War 
Mission an inquiry for considerable quantities of 2144- to 
4-inch yellow poplar of standard widths and lengths for 
use in airplane construction, ‘The British Government 
also is interested in securing some 11%4- to 2-inch poplar. 





BASSWOOD WANTED FOR SADDLETREES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11—The Government is ex- 
pected to purchase in the not distant future considerable 
quantities of 10/4 basswood for saddletrees. Hardwood 
lumber bureaus would like to get a line on the probable 
quantities that will be required in order to advise mills 
and do what they can to get ready for the demand when 
it comes. A large quantity was purchased some time 
ago and considerable delay was caused by the failure 
of the powers that be to furnish advance information 
as to probable quantities. 
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WILL DISCUSS PLANS AT ANNUAL 


New OrueEaAns, La., Feb. 12.—Definite announcement 
is made that J. O. Heyworth, manager of division of wood 
ship construction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
will attend the annual meeting of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation in New Orleans on Tuesday, Feb..19, and will 
discuss with the southern pine lumbermen the plans of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation for further wood ship 
construction during the year. 
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JURISDICTION TANGLE ARISES IN HOUSE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—A jurisdiction tangle 
has arisen in the House of Representatives over a gen- 
eral housing bill introduced on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and originally referred to the committee 
on labor, which has held brief hearings on it. 

Today, after listening to a brief but heated debate, 
the House voted to discharge the labor committee from 
consideration of the bill and referred it to the commit- 
tee on public buildings and grounds. The issue was 
raised by Chairman Clark, of the latter committee. 
Chairman Sherley, of the appropriations committee moved 
to amend the motion of Mr. Clark and have the bill 
referred to his committee, stating that no matter what 
action the House took the appropriations committee is 
now carrying an appropriation for housing ete. Mr, 
Sherley withdrew his amendment to avoid further com- 
plicating the issue. 

The general housing bill carries an appropriation of 
$50,000,000. It is distinct from the $50,000,000 bill to 
provide housing and transportation facilities of ship 
yard workers, which already has passed both houses, 
The general bill provides for housing and necessary trans- 
portation facilities at industrial plants as well as ship 
yards, 

It is understood that the amount sought is merely an 
initial sum, and that additional and much larger appro- 
priations will be forthcoming once the ice is thoroly 
broken, 

Otto Eidlitz, chairman of the housing section, Council 
of National Defense, has been appointed director of 
housing in the Department of Labor. 

Among other items sent to the Senate yesterday by 
Secretary of War Baker in a highly confidential com- 
munication, were building plans which will cost approxi- 
mately $268,000,000. A single item proposes an appro- 
priation of $35,000,000 for housing, which is reported 
to be a part of the $50,000,000 fund provided in the ship- 
ping board bill. In addition the War Department. pro- 
poses to spend $600,000 at Newport News, Va., for hous- 
ing negro stevadore regiments engaged in loading ves- 
sels, 

At Denver, Colo., and Asheville, N. C., tuberculosis 
hospitals are to be constructed at a cost of $500,000 each. 
At training camps a total of $12,800,000 will be ex- 
pended on hospital facilities. ‘ 

A brand new project outlined by Mr. Baker is a divi- 
sional cantonment for the regular army to cost $8,000,- 
000 at an unnamed location. 

Ordnance depots are to be built on the south Atlantic 
coast at a cost of $4,000,000 each and one on the mid- 
dle Atlantic coast at $6,000,000. An ammunition depot 
at ‘some seaport’? will cost $7,500,000. 

At Kidgewood, N. J., a gas making plant will be built 
at a cost of $37,000,000 and forty interior stations, to 
cost in the aggregate an additional $30,000,000 are pro- 
vided for. 

Kight million dollars will be spent on port terminals 
at Boston and $10,000,000 on a similar terminal at 
Charleston, 8. C. No amount was specified for a similar 
development at Savannah, Ga., which also is under con- 
sideration. 

Two million dollars are provided for three powder bag 
loading stations at undesignated points. 


RECEIVES ORDERS FOR 10,000,000 FEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The Georgia-Florida 
Kmergeney Bureau this week received orders for approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 feet of lumber. A brand new order is 
for 2,500,000 feet for an aviation training camp at Amer- 
icus, Ga. The remainder goes to the fabricating ship plant 
at Hog Island, Pa., and for additional construction at 
cantonments. 

The big southern pine bureau and the Alabama-Missis- 
sippi bureau will share the big orders for the Nashville 
powder plant probably on a 75 and 25 percent basis. It is 
understood that 18,000,000 feet of lumber for this job 
has been placed or will be distributed within a day or 
two. 








LOUISIANIANS MAKE CHANGES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Feb. 12.—Announcement was made 
here today of the resignation of G. H. Mallam as sales 
manager of the Enterprise Lumber Co., and of F. J. 
Hortig as sales manager of the Alexandria Lumber Co. 
Announcement also has been made of the resignation of 
George S. Clark as vice president and general manager 
of the Tremont Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La. H. D. 
Foote, of New Orleans, La., will sueceed Mr. Mallam 
us sales manager of the Enterprise Lumber Co., and 
A. G, Branhart, of Kansas City, Mo., will sueceed Mr. 
Hortig as sales manager of the Alexandria Lumber Co. 
Sheflield Bridgewater, of Groveton, Tex., succeeded Mr. 
Clark as general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
as was announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
issue of Feb. 5. ©. N. Campbell, formerly with the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., is the sales 
manager of the J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., of Zimmer 
man, La., which is owned by the same interests as the 
Enterprise Lumber Co. Mr. Campbell went with this 
concern on Nov. 1, 1917. 

G. H. Mallam and F. J. Hortig have formed a con- 
nection with the Robinson Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
La., and on March }y will become identified with that 
concern, Mr. Mallam will be located at New Orleans, 
La., at the head office of the company and Mr. Hortig 
will remain at Alexandria to look after its affairs at 
this end of the line. The Robinson Lumber Co. is com 
posed of R. G. Robinson and Mark G. Robinson, of New 
Orleans, La., and is one of the best known and most im 
portant wholesale concerns of the South. 

G. H. Mallam is one of the best known lumbermen 
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in the South having had long experience with some of the 
leading yellow pine manufacturing concerns. For many 
years he was with the old. Texas Tram Lumber Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex., one of the pioneer yellow pine con- 
cerns and when that concern was taken over by the Kirby 
Lumber Co. he moved to Kansas City where for a num- 
ber of years he was successfully engaged in the insurance 
pusiness. The call of the lumber game was strong, how- 
ever, and he returned to his first love and for two years 
was with the Tremont Lumber Co., of Winnfield, going 
from that concern to the sales managership of the Enter- 
prise Lumber Co., at Alexandria, which position he has 
held for four years. One of Mr. Mallam’s notable 
achievements was the organization about two years ago 
of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
which he has been chairman until today when at the meet- 
ing of the exchange he tendered his resignation. This 
exchange has been a strong factor in building up a 
steady market for yellow pine in this section and much 
of its suecess has been due to the efforts of Mr. Mallam 
as its chairman. 

Mr. Hortig has been with the Alexandria Lumber Co. 
eleven years and he enters the wholesale business with 
a thoro knowledge of both the manufacturing and sell- 
ing ends of the business. 


DETERMINATION NEEDED, SAYS FORESTER 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 11.—The spirit of. patriot- 
ism and deadly earnestness that should actuate every 
American at this time is well set forth in an appeal em- 
bodied in a letter recently sent by R. Headley, acting 
district forester, San Francisco, to the forest super- 
visors of district No. 5 under his jurisdiction. It rep- 
resents the spirit that undoubtedly permeates the per 
sonnel of the forest service, and that animates patriotic 
citizens of every class. The letter follows: 

Forest Supervisors, District No. 5: 
In a letter received here a few days ago from Swift Berry 


he says we should know that the situation “over there” is 
very critical. One can guess what that means. 


Our army in France is putting new heart into the French 
by taking over sections of the control line. I have no fear 
they will ever have to report that the fire “got away.” If 
the liberty-destroying fire ever does get away it will be when 
there is no army of ours left to report anything. 

The Scotch comedian, Harry Lauder, now touring this 
country, says in one of his lectures, “There are no men in 
the villages and glens. Out of a population of 5,000,000 
Scotland has sent to the war nearly 900,000 men—one for 
every five and one-half persons.” One out of every five and 
one-half with us would be 20,000,000. 

Lauder is impressed, as other travelers have been, with 
the apparent unconcern on the Pacific coast. After the war 


is over one of our everyday sights will be men horribly 
maimed and crippled in war service. Perhaps out of every 
five of the splendid men we see everywhere in uniform one 
will never come back at all. If we only had the imagination 
to realize the war and its significance now as we will then! 
It will do no good to realize it then. Grim earnestness and 
unhurried speed right here and now may make a vital differ- 
ence in the outcome of that war and in the number who 
don’t come back. We need to be “inoculated with the serum 
of service and sacrifice.” 

Not but that we have much of that spirit. I know a dis- 
trict ranger who is working every scheme he can think of to 
get his family provided for and get the secretary’s claim for 
exemption waived so that he can go to France. I know of 
another $1,100 district ranger who has turned down $175 
per month because he believes it his duty to stick with his 
job. There is an assistant district forester who has turned 
down not one but several chances for certain business suc 
cess and a competence. He sees clearly that these chances 
will not be open to him after the war. What he chooses now 
will be for keeps; but he sticks where he is because he be 
lieves that there he will be of the most use. Long ago his 
request to go to France was disapproved. 

There are uncounted similar cases where the individual 
spirit of service and sacrifice has stood the test; there are 
uncounted other cases where the spirit is there whether the 
particular test referred to comes or not; but nevertheless 
many of us have the experience of realizing with a start oc 
casionally that we had almost forgotten the war and had 
almost begun to serve ourselves and our own purposes first, 
to the neglect of the infinitely greater enterprises which in 
vite us to serve them first and forget, for the time being, our 
personal affairs and desires. 
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SOUTHERN PINE BARRACKS FOR PERSHING’S ARMY 


In Making the Portable Sections the Lumbermen Met an Emergency and Accomplished the Thing Doubters Said “Could 
Not Be Done” —2,025 Units Completed in Less Than Three Months 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—On page 36 of the Feb. 
2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared a photo- 
graph from a national service, purporting to represent 
units of the ‘‘knock-down’’ barracks manufactured in 
this country for the American army in France. Lum- 
bermen who codperated in the manufacture of the made 
in-America barracks were by turns amazed, amused and 
just a little exasperated when they reached page 36 and 
gazed upon the picture. Conceding that the camera 
never lies, they point out that the camera-man some 
times errs, and they suggest that the American-made 
portable barrack-house has been the victim of a case of 
mistaken identity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is ab- 
solved from all blame, having published in good faith 
a photograph secured from a reputable agency. But it 
is felt that, in fairness to America and its lumber in- 
dustry, an ‘‘alibi’’ should be established for the Ameri- 
can-made portable barrack-unit. The accompanying pho- 
tographs show how these made-in-America barracks actu- 
ally loom up. It will be seen that they resemble the 
barracks pictured by the photo above referred to about 
as much as a sunrise in the Alps resembles a crowded 
street in the East Side district of New York. The con- 
trast both in material and workmanship is revealed by 
the most casual comparison, while the variations of de- 
tail are equally plain. It is suggested that photographs 
may have been made of emergency barracks hastily 
thrown together on the other side and fashioned from 
such materials as were obtainable there from Swiss, 
French or other sources. 

The story of the construction and delivery of these 
American-made units is both interesting and creditable 
to the American lumber industry. <A brief summary 
thereof may be timely and appropriate in this connee 
tion, 

Karly in October General Pershing cabled an urgent 
request for shipment, at the earliest possible moment, of 
a great number of knock-down barracks. In expectation 
of such a request a committee of the War Industries 
Board had been studying the problem, but the call was 
not expected so soon and no plans were ready, nor was 
any drafting force organized. The officers charged with 
the handling of the Pershing requisition learned, how 
ever, that J. H. Burton & Co. had been studying the 
portable house project with a view to their manufacture 
and sale abroad after the war. The firm’s facilities 
were placed at the disposal of the Government and in 
their drafting office at Washington plans for the port- 
able barrack-units were quickly whipped into shape, iu 
collaboration with the Government representatives. 


Prompt manufacture and shipment of the units pre 
sented another very serious problem, Many millions of feet 
of lumber had been purchased by the Goverment for 
cantonment and other uses, The Emergeney Fleet Cor 
poration was calling for many other millions of fect. 
Some of the lumbermen consulted gave it as their opin- 
ion that the Pershing requisition could not be filled 
under six months. General Pershing wanted the units 
immediately or sooner. The officers prepared proposals 
and called for bids. After consulting with some of the 


big southern lumber companies by telegraph, J. H. Bur 
ton & Co. decided to have a try at it, and won out in the 











EXTERIOR VIEW OF PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
PORTABLE BARRACKS 


competition with other bidders, contracting to construct 
and have ready for shipment on or before Jan, 1, 1918, 
2,025 of the portable barrack-units—500 to be 20x21, 
750 to be 20x49 and 775 to be 20x98 feet, totaling 
nearly twenty-five miles of barracks 20 feet wide. 

The contract was signed Oct. 5—not without some 
misgivings by army officers, who had been told that the 
thing could not be done within the time allotted. The 
Burton firm and its associates said little, but sawed wood 
literally as well as figuratively. Construction work was 
standardized to the last detail. The lumber companies 

















cooperating in the enterprise included Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., the Long-Bell companies, the John L. Roper Lum 
ber Co. and the Kaul Lumber Co. It was necessary to 
establish plants equipped with special machinery for 
the fabrication of the units. More than a dozen of these 
were built—one at each of the mills collaborating on 
the job, three at Mobile, others at Port Arthur and Pen 
sacola. 

Between twenty-five and thirty million feet of lumber 
was required for the huge job. On Nov. 20, only 4,500, 
000 feet had: been ‘‘fabricated’’ into houses. But the 
work had been thoroly organized and the factories built, 
equipped and manned. There remained only about thirty 
five working days, and some of the interested bystanders 
began to tender condolences. The companies codperat 
ing in the enterprise merely kept on sawing wood. The 
fabricating plants were functioning beautifully. Mate- 
rials were kept moving steadily, in ample volume, tho 
there were anxious moments at times when paints, nails 
and other materials failed to arrive on schedule. Car 
load quantities both of nails and paint were shipped by 
express on telegraphic orders, and the threatened de 
lays prevented. 

At 11:55 on the night of Dee. 31, the 2,025th unit was 
completed and ready for delivery and shipment abroad. 
The thing that ‘‘couldn’t be done’’ stood accomplished. 
The American lumber industry had made good with a 
neatness, precision and dispatch that earned hearty praise 
from the government officers in charge of the contract. 
The story will doubtless be told at greater length in the 
history that should be and doubtless will be written, of 
how American industry, by efficient handling of almost 
impossible tasks, helped to win the great war, 

The portable knock-down barrack-units thus supplied 
on General Pershing’s emergency requisition are made 
of southern pine thruout, and are so thoroly stand 
ardized that panels from a Louisiana .or a Mississippi 
fabricating plant are perfectly interchangeable with 
those supplied from a Carolina or an Alabama plant. 
To save time and labor overseas they were painted be- 
fore delivery. On practice trials one of these units has 
been assembled and erected in two hours’ working time. 
Their construction is substantial and workmanlike, their 
appearance trim and neat, as the accompanying illustra 
tions show. The Government likes them so well that offi 
cial moving pictures are to be made, it is understood, 
of these portable barracks in various stages of ‘‘ knock 
down’? and ‘‘set-up.’? They should keep the Sammies 
‘fover there’’ warm, comfortable, healthy and thoroly 
‘Rt to Reht.7’ 











SHOWING STURDY CONSTRUCTION OF PORTABLE BARRACKS AND HOW PORTABLE PANELS ARE LAID AND BOLTED IN PLACE 
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~ PERSONALITY ASSURES MANUFACTURING SUCCESS 


BLopceTtT, MIss. 

On Dee. 1, last, ownership of the sawmill of the J. M. 
Hemphill Lumber Co., of Rhodes, Miss., was assumed by 
J. M. Griffin, of Blodgett. This mill has a capacity of 
75,000 feet a day and added to the capacity of the mill at 
Blodgett the output of the Griffin mills is 175,000 feet a 
day. At the time the mill at Rhodes was purchased Mr. 
Griffin also acquired sufficient standing timber to enable 
both mills to cut for ten years and it is of the very best 
quality of longleaf pine growing in the South. He owns 
250,000,000 feet of longleaf outright and also substan- 
tial parts of the towns of Blodgett and Rhodes. There 
is no danger of the sawmills running out of saw timber 
for the great Blodgett tract of virgin longleaf, estimated 
to contain 13,000,000,000 feet, is right at hand. 

The rise of J. M. Griffin in the lumber business well 
illustrates what can be accomplished by hard work, by 
learning the business from the bottom up, and by recog 
nizing and grasping opportunity when it comes knocking 
at the door. The story goes that eight years ago when he 
entered the lumber manufacturing game for himself his 
bank account was far from plethoric, but he had a thoro 
knowledge of the business, ideas as to how this knowledge 
should be applied, and the will to apply them—and the 
result is that today he is classed as one of the successful 
southern pine+producers, 

Mr. Griffin was horn in Tattnall County, Georgia, Feb. 
4, 1881, and it may he seen that this article is being pub 
lished on practically his thirty-seventh birthday. He had 
to start out making his way at 12 and he gained his first 
experience in the lumber business at that age by working 
as water and handy boy in a saw and shingle mill in 
Georgia, Jecause of the necessity of making a“ living he 
was able to attend school only nineteen months, but he 
put in much of his time in study of the lumber business 
and by the time he was 18 he was holding down a job as 
shipping clerk and held various other important jobs he 
fore he was 20, including a foremanship. During his 
latter ‘*teens’’ and early ‘‘twenties’? he was employed 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS MAKE COMPANY FAMOUS 


AntTIGO, WIS. 

Probably no other lumber producing section of the 
United States has sprung into prominence so quickly 
as Langlade County, Wisconsin. During the last year 
this county has become famous for its ‘‘ Langlade hard 
woods’? and ‘langlade hemlock.’’ In years gone by 
some of the finest cork white pine ever cut was produced 
in this county, but, unlike some of the adjoining counties, 
the soil of Langlade County is mostly clay loam instead 
of sandy loam and as a result the timber growth was 
largely hemlock and hardwoods that grow at their best 
in such soil, At an early date the extensive tracts of fine 
hemlock and hardwood timber in this county got into 
the hands of large interests 


by a number of prominent firms in Georgia and at 24 he 
was tie and timber inspector for the Southern Railway. 
When he was 25 years old he married and soon after en- 
tered the employ of the W. W. Herron Lumber Co. and 
sold lumber to the retail trade, making his home in Mo- 
bile, Ala. After a year he left the road and bought a 
half interest in a little sawmill at what is now Blodgett 
but then called Tiger, Miss. The company was called the 
Griffin-Sartin Lumber Co., and after operating twenty- 





J. M. GRIFFIN, OF BLODGETT, MISS. ; 
Successful Southern Pine Manufacturer 


of the soil, is the perfect drainage afforded by 
the Wolf River and its numerous tributaries. With 
such timber and a mill built by the D. J. Murray 
Manufacturing Co., a sawmill engineering firm of nation- 
wide reputation, it is not strange that the lumber being 
manufactured by the Langlade Lumber Co. has in the 
short time of one year become well and favorably known 
thruout all of the territory where northern hardwoods 
and hemlock are used. ‘‘Langlade hardwoods’? consist 
of rock and soft elm, beech, ash, basswood and maple. 
Besides ‘* Langlade hemlock’? the company manufactures 
considerable pine and tamarack, all of an_ excellent 
quality, 


. 


two months Mr. Griffin bought all of the property of the 
company and really started in business for himself, 

In 1911 he started building the present mill at Blodgett 
and in September, 1913, this mill started sawing. The 
business of J. M. Griffin has been built up on the policy 
of ‘‘Give the customer what he buys’? and as a result of 
following this policy it has expanded steadily. The mill 
at Rhodes is a circular one with a gang edger. The 
three dry kilns have a capacity of 60,000 feet and the 
planing mill equipment includes a high speed matcher 
and a heavy sizer. The Blodgett mill is equipped with a 
circular saw, gang edger and horizontal band resaw. The 
three dry kilns are of the Moore moist air type and have 
a capacity of 45,000 feet. All dimension and boards 
made by both mills are kiln dried. The machinery thru- 
out is of Filer & Stowell make. 

Mr. Griffin’s specialty is large timbers. His timber is 
said to run as large as any in the South and the result is 
that ordinarily 70 percent of the logs go into timbers and 
the remaining 30 percent into finish, flat and rift grain 
flooring, ceiling and siding and boards. The mills are 
equipped to cut anything up to a timber 24x24-inches 64 
feet long and 40- and 50-foot timbers are common at the 
mills. As a result Mr. Griffin is in an excellent position 
to produce ship timbers for the Government. And that 
is what is being done. His plants are, first of all, at the 
command of Uncle Sam and all the driving ability of Mr, 
Griffin has been put behind the production of ship lumber, 
It is said that he was the first operator to deliver every 
piece of a complete ship schedule; late in December he 
had completed the delivery of two schedules and was 
working on three others. The big, long, dense logs sawn 
by the company just can not help turning out first class 
ship timbers and a steady supply is assured by the log- 
ging equipment of the company, that is very complete, in- 
cluding a logging railroad and four locomotives besides 
two skidders and loaders. 

Mr. Griffin gives credit for much of his success to the 
kind of men he has associated with him. He believes in 

(Concluded on Page 59.) 





It is the policy of the company to keep up a con- 
tinuous, careful study of conditions in the market in 
which it sells with the aim always to cut the stock to 
meet the changes brought about by new conditions. As 
a consequence the company is pretty sure to have in pile 
what a customer wants when it is wanted. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows the sawmill and_ the 
green sorting chain. Another illustration shows one of 
the alleys in which hemlock dimension is stored. The 
excellent manner in which this stock is piled and the 
cleanliness of the alley are typical examples of the thoro 
and modern manufacturing operations conducted by 
the company. Thick birch is hard to get, especially in 
the wider widths, but the 





and were held intact until 
quite recently, when cer 
tain conditions and events 
made necessary the manu 
facture of this timber into 
lumber. The result has 
been that several large 
sawmills were erected in 
this vicinity, the largest 
being that of the Langlade 
Lumber Co. of Antigo. The 
60,000 acres of virgin tim 





ber owned by this company 
were secured from the 
Paine Lumber Co., of Osh 
kosh. For years this tract 
was considered the finest 
remaining tract of hemlock 
and hardwoods in the 
State. 

Another thing that has 
materially contributed to 
the excellent quality of 
Langlade County timber, 
aside from the character 
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MODERN MILE OF THE LANGLADE LUMBER CO., AT ANTIGO, 








A SAMPLE OF THICK BIRCH THAT IS IN BIG DEMAND 





Landglade Lumber Co. has 
it, as is shown by another 
of the accompanying illus- 
trations, 

In this connection it is 
interesting to know that 
this section of Wisconsin 
has not been handicapped 
by the heavy snows that 
have fallen in other see- 
tions of the country. Asa 
result the Langlade Lum 
ber Co. is getting in as 
many logs as were origi- 
nally figured on, The com 
pany has not experienced 
any labor trouble and is 
running night and day, 
which means that it is go 
ing to have a good stock 
of ‘‘ Langlade hardwoods’’ 
WIS. and ‘‘Langlade hemlock’’ 
all thru the coming season, 
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ONE OF THE ALLEYS, SHOWING FAMOUS “LANGLADE HEMLOCK” 
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RETIRES FROM THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13—C. D. Johnson, first vice 
president of the Frost-Johnson Co., a leader in the south- 
ern yellow pine industry, retired today from the lumber 
business, in which he has played such a constructive part 
for the last thirty-two years. Mr. Johnson sold all his 
stock in the lumber company and in the Union Saw Mill 
Co., of which he was president, to HK. A. Frost, president of 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. The consideration was 
not stated. The company has a capital stock of $6,000,000. 

Mr. Johnson declared that he has no plans for the 
future. He feels that he is entitled to a rest after the 
years of strenuous work he has put into the lumber indus- 
try, and that he has reached the point where he ean lay 
down the burdens of business life. He said that the years 
he had been engaged in the lumber industry had been 
years of pleasure to him, and that the warm friendships 
he had made would forever stand out in his life. 

‘«The lumber business is the greatest one in the world.’’ 
said Mr. Johnson. ‘‘It has always offered unlimited 





C. D. JOHNSON, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Who Retires from the Lumber Business 


opportunities to young men, The future of the industry 
was never brighter than now, and there is no better field 
for the young man of today to grow up in. Lumbermen 
are patriotic. They are fighting at the front, and those 
at home are doing their full share in helping Uncle Sam 
to win this war.’’ 

The name of the company will remain unchanged, and 
the business will continue along the same lines as here- 
tofore. The general oflices will remain in St. Louis, with 
H. W. Wagon, assistant secretary and treasurer, in charge 
of the finances of the company, and D. B, Haven in charge 
of the sales department. Mr. Haven recently succeeded 
John B. Chipman, who resigned to become one of the 
organizers and vice president and treasurer of the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. R. B, Bearden, who has been rep- 
resentative for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the last several years has been transferred 
to the St. Louis office, and will have the position of assis- 
tant sales manager, 

The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co, has oflices in St. Louis 
and in Shreveport, La. It operates six sawmills—two at 
Huttig, Ark., and one each at Montrose, Mansfield, Campti 
and Nacogdoches, La. 

Mr. Johnson, who was born in Caton, Steuben County, 
New York, 52 years ago, and educated in the public 





EK. A. FROST, SHREVEPORT, LA.; 
President Frost-Johnson Lumber Co 


schools of New York and Kansas, began his career in the 
lumber industry at Chopin, La., in 1886, and later worked 
m sawmills in Louisiana, Texas, Chicago and Clinton, 
Towa. In 1890 Mr. Johnson became foreman and later 
Superintendent of the Sunny South Lumber Co., New 
Lewisville, Ark., remaining with this company four years. 

Coming to St. Louis in 1894, Mr. Johnson became con 
heeted with the R. L. Trigg Lumber Co., and its successor, 
the Frost Trigg Lumber Go, of which he was vice presi 
dent and general manager, In 1908 the firm was suc- 
ceeded by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of which he 
Was first vice president. Mr, Johnson also was president 


of the Union Saw Mill Co. and of the Little Rock & Mon- 
roe Railway. 

K. A. Frost, who, in the purchase of the stock of Mr. 
Johnson, becomes the dommating factor in the Frost- 
Johnson interests, is one of the most active, foreeful men 
in the southern piné industry, is a director of the Southern 
Pine Association and a leader in his community in every 
project that tends toward civie betterment. Mr. Frost’s 
characteristics are best described in a story that appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on March 30, 1907, in which 
it was said: 

Edwin A. Frost is one of the best known types of southern 
business men living in the Southwest. In his temperament 
are mingled the old and the new, the courtesy of the cavalier 
days and the directness of the modern business man blended 
into one. He is unobtrusive, but his unobtrusiveness is due 
to his habit of considering well every condition before giving 
expression to an opinion that could be viewed lightly. His 
is a broad life, for his family first, for his country next and 
for himself last. 


URGED TO ORDER WIRE ROPE REQUIREMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 9.—The West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association has received the following advice 
from R. H. Downman, director of lumber, raw materials 
division, War Industries Board, with reference to a sup 
ply of wire rope for the lumber industry. for the next 
three months: ' 





Will you kindly instruct your members to place their orders 
immediately for their three months’ requirements, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Roebling’s letter. Those of your members who 
are manufacturing ship timbers and aircraft stock will be 
given a higher rating by the priorities committee than the 
other mills, and should any of your members have any diffi 
culty in securing their first three months’ requirements it is 
suggested that they take the matter up direct with Everett 
Morss, Priorities Committee, Council of National Defense, 
Washington, PD. C. 


Copy of the letter referred to from Karl G. Roebling, 
chairman subcommitte@ on wire rope, American Tron & 
Steel Institute, is also given, in which a time limit of 
three months is named as being the longest that lumber 
men can expect their orders to cover under present con 
(litions. 





GIVEN SHORT COURSE IN USE OF WOOD 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Feb, 12.—Forty hours of work in 
manual training and the use of wood in the home are in 
cluded in a 4-weeks’ short course which seventy-two 
home demonstrators, members of the force of the agricul 
tural extension division of the University of Arkansas, 
are taking at the College of Agriculture here. These 


REFUTE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SLOW DELIVERY 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 9—Members of the Fir Emerg; 
eney Committee and local millmen are much interested, 
and rather indignant, too, at an accusation made public 
during the week by Maj. John Coffee Hays, in charge 
of utilities at the Tacoma army camp, that slow de- 
livery of lumber was holding up construction work 
en needed buildings and might result in a recommenda- 
tion that the size of the cantonment be not inereased 
because of inability to get lumber when needed. Major 
Hays stated that slow delivery of lumber the last few 
weeks will have the effect of bringing unfavorable ree- 
ommendation for enlarging the big camp. He stated 
that of 1,500,000 feet of lumber for which reeommenda- 
tions had been placed the last month, most of it before 
Jan. 10, but two-thirds had yet been delivered. Said 
Major Hays: 

It is a lamentable condition when an order for 162,180 
feet of lumber placed with the Fir Emergency Committee on 
Jan. 8, should have but 55,188 feet delivered nearly a month 
afterward, If the mills can not furnish 1,500,000 feet in a 
month they will be unable to furnish several times that 
amount in the short time in which it will be demanded if the 
cantonment is to be increased, As an instance of what can 
he done if the right measures are taken, T went to Tacoma 
last Friday afternoon and purehased two carloads of lumber 
that one of the new hospital buildings might be completed 
for patients who do not have accommodations and TIT ob 
tained a 24-hour delivery on it. The lumber for that build- 
ing was ordered thru the usual channels early in the month 
and has not been delivered yet. 


S. P. John, jr., office manager of the Fir Emergeney 
Committee, the offices of which are in the Tacoma Build- 
ing and to whom George 8. Long, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and J. T. Gregory, the other Tacoma member, 
referred questions regarding Major Hays’ ¢harges, said: 

Inability to get cars and nothing else is responsible for the 
nonshipment of all the lumber ordered at camp. If we can 
get cars we can supply the camp with 1,400,000 feet of lum- 
ber every day. Major Tlays must have known that we have 
nothing to do with car distribution. All this work is in the 
hands of the Government, and Lieutenant Powell, ef the 
signal corps, stationed in Portland, has charge of car distrib 
ution for this particular district. Now that the Government 
is handling this work it is harder to get cars than ever be 
fore, In many instances we are required to put in requist 
tions for cars ten days in advance of the time they will be 
wanted and when we get a telephone order from the army 
camp for 24-hour delivery, unless we are extremely fortunate 
it is going to take considerable time to get the cars necessary. 
Mills at the present time have priority orders for airplane 
stock, priority orders for ship timbers and priority orders for 
other Government lumber piled up in’ their yards waiting 
for cars. If Major Hays can arrange to get cars to the mills 
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To take the places of men workers who have gone to war, negro women in considerable numbers are being em- 
ployed for some of the lighter tasks at southern pine lumber mills. The above scene is at the plant of the 


Great Southern .Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La, 
Land & Lumber Co., at 


in occupations to which they were previously restricted Said one of them to the 


glad to do my bit for Uncle Sam.” 


demonstrators are from practically every county in Ar 
kansas and they will go back to their counties and teach 
the people the uses of wood which they learned while at 
tending the short course at the university. The work in 
manual training is under the direction of Sam Ik, Woods, 
instructor in manual training at the Mississippi State 
Normal School. 

A transformation in the buildings on the average Ar 
kansas farm will come within the next few years, in the 
opinion of many of the demonstrators who are watching 
conditions in the State closely. They point out that 
Arkansas farmers, especially in the northwestern part of 
the State, are adopting diversified farming. Dairying is 
gaining a foothold in many counties, All this means 
better barns and better storing facilities. When the time 
comes to build silos the Arkansas farmer will not build a 
cement silo. With all the timber resources of Arkansas 
at his command it is inevitable that he will build wooden 
silos. 





MEXICO STOPS SAWMILL OPERATION 


Kin Paso, Tex., Feb. 11.—Word was recently received 
here to the effect that the Madera Co, (Ltd.), operating 
logging camps and sawmills in the State of Chihuahua, 
has been notified that no more lumber may he shipped out 
of Mexico to the United States. 

When Francisco Villa was operating in the North under 
President Carranza of Mexico, he issued a decree confis 
cating large estates in the North. Prior to this decree, in 
1909, the Pearson interests, that control the Madera 
Co., purchased outright the timber in question in the 
State of Chihuahua. However, a dispute has now arisen 
us to the ownership of the timber on the tract, and the 
order prohibiting lumber exportations was issued pending 
a settlement. 


Another of the big concerns employing. negro women is the Bagdad 
Sagdad, Fla. It is expected that during the present year many more mills will engage 
negro women help. The women soon become efficient 


workers and are able to earn better pay than they could 
photographet “I sho’ is 


for his orders he will get his lumber promptly. It is un 
just to criticize the committee, 

J. G. Dickson of the Pacific States Lumber Co., and 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma Building, and 
member of the embargo committee, asserts there is no 
doubt but that the mills are able to take care of all 
Government requirements and even more if they could 
get the necessary cars. Said Mr. Dickson: ‘* There are 
no lumber orders but what can be filled promptly if 
the ears were obtainable. We now have Government 
lumber on hand waiting for cars.’’ 

T. Y. 8. Ballantyne, of the Tide Water Mill Co, 
National Realty Building, said of the lumber situation: 

We could swamp Camp Lewis with lumber if we could only 
get cars. All the mills have been turning down orders for 
commercial lumber to fill Government orders at lower prices 
and the Government orders ure being filled faster than the 
cars can be obtained. Only last week we turned lumber that 
we had cut for eastern orders over to the Foundation Co.'s 
ship yards here simply because we could not get the cars to 
carry it east 


SOUTHERN PINE BOOKS FOR RUSSIA 


New Or.Leans, La., Feb. 11.—The Southern Pine As 
sociation, at the suggestion of the Committee on Publie 
Information, Foreign Press Bureau, New York, has con 
tributed a number of volumes on lumbering and forestry 
to an American library soon to be sent as a gift to Rus 
sia. Because Russia has extensive forest resources it was 
thought desirable to have in the library dependable and 
reliable information pertaining to the lumber industry 
in the United States. Books furnished by the Southern 
Pine Association include ‘‘ Selling Lumber,’’ ** The Dawn 
of a New Constructive Era,’’ ‘‘Lumber Awakes,’’ and 
‘* Association Achievements.’’ A complete list of the 
literature issued by the association was also given, 
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REALM 





OF THE RETAILER 





The Realm knows a few men who are in a quandary 
over the building of retail lumber sheds this year. They 
have reached the place where they need more room for 
their stock and they feel that the old sheds do not rep- 
resent their true standing in the community. They had 
shaped things up to build this year, but now there is all 
this economy talk, and they wonder if it will be good 
sense and good patriotism to go ahead with the buildings. 
The Realm knows a few other men who, aside from the 
war and the peculiar conditions arising from it, are puz- 
zied about the question of modern sheds, Their natural 
reaction is something like this: ‘‘I am in business to 
serve the public, and the public must eventually pay for 
all the improvements that go into my yard. One of the 
big services I can render my customers is to sell them 
good goods at a low price. If I put in new and costly 
sheds I’ll be compelled by common business sense to add 
enough to the price I charge for my lumber to pay for 
these sheds. It seems to me on the face of things that 
true service would call for a minimum investment on my 
part so that I could keep my prices as low as possible. 
But I notice a queer thing among my customers; namely, 
that they seem to flock to the merchants who have costly 
and attractive places of business. Now, what is the 
answer for me?’’ 

The Realm has tried to answer these queries. It has 
tried to explain to the men in the first group that while 
economy is the rule of good business in war time, and in 
peace time as well, it is wise to be sure that this economy 
is true economy. Economy can not mean the stopping of 
all commerce, for of all foolish movements in the name 
of patriotism this is probably the blue ribbon winner. 
While the market may not be the place where personal 
and national wealth is produced it is the place where 
wealth is crystallized; and if the market is injured by 
unwise moves the Government may whistle in vain for 
money with which to continue the war. True economy 
consists roughly in seeing that no labor and no raw ma 
terials are sunk in unproductive ventures. A millionaire 
hires 100 men and spends $50,000 in building an orna- 
mental foot bridge over a little stream on his country es- 
tate. He furnishes employment to labor and keeps money 
in circulation, to be sure, but he sinks that labor in a 
structure that adds almost nothing to the ease of the 
world’s living conditions. A laborer builds a cottage. 
He, too, furnishes employment to labor and keeps money 
in circulation; and in addition he makes himself a more 
valuable citizen by rooting himself in the community. 
He contributes to the health of his family and gives his 
children a better chance in the world. Building the 
bridge was no economy, hecause its cost was entirely out 
of proportion to its utility; building the cottage was an 
economy, because its cost was in proportion to its utility. 
This rough principle may be applied to the building of 
lumber sheds, 

The Realm has also tried to answer the sevond group 
by saying that cheapness of price is not the only con 
sideration in which the public is interested. The public 
is interested in the quality and condition of the goods it 
buys, and it is interested in more than the goods. This 
matter of service about which we hear so much these days 
is becoming less vague than it used to be. We are under 
standing that people who buy goods are asking for ex- 
pert information about the economical and efficient use 
of the goods. They look for this information to the man 
who sells the goods; and for this reason the offiee and 
sales room must be fitted to make possible the giving of 
this information. 

But after the Realm has worried the questicn around at 
length there still seems to he considerable left to say. So 
we wrote to a few successful retailers in various parts of 
the country for their opinions on these subjects. Most of 
the remaining part of this article consists of the replies 
received. 

The Influence of a Modern Shed 

The first of these letters, picked out at random, is from 
C. C. Daly, a junior partner of the firm R. C. Daly & Co., 
of Newton, Iowa. Mr. Daly was a captain in the Towa 
guard some years ago and is now in service in one of 
the southern camps. R. C. Daly & Co. built a modern 
shed a couple of years ago and ©, C. Daly did most of the 
designing of it. Following is his letter: 

**The retailer of lumber is as much a merchant as the 
dealer in shoes or clothes. That fact isn’t recognized in 
lots of places (places where they wait for trade to come 
in). Answering the question, ‘Does a modern lumber 
shed pay?’ I would say, Yes; primarily because it makes 
possible better merchandising. Merchandising includes 
care of stock as well as selling. A modern shed helps in 
this by keeping stock in shape at all times. Stock is dry; 
there are no weather beaten, dirty or warped boards on 
top of the piles. The yard ean be kept in an orderly 
condition because on days when the weather is bad and 
trade is light your erew ean work in the yard putting 
things in order. 

**Then there is the item of comfort. You don’t get the. 
extremes of heat and cold that you have in the open yard. 

‘The retail lumber merehant should be a factor in the 
community enterprise and community improvement. This 
means that he will go after business with ‘pep,’ and this 
will bring him into closer touch with the real “home build: 
ers’ of America, the women. The modern shed is equipped 
to cater to the fair sex. And the more you can get the 
women with you in the home building game the better 
for you. 

‘* The modern shed pays from an advertising stand- 
point. Why do you go to the big, up-to-date store in- 
stead of to the little shack down the street? 
idea holds in lumber. We have had real proof of this. 
Some of our present customers couldn’t see us at all 
until we got in Jine and up to date. 

‘Then one point that Met L. Saley mentioned— Sat- 
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isfaction.’ That means a lot. When your equipment is 
up to date and right you get the full benefit of that sat- 
isfaction. 

““As to type of shed, that depends on conditions as 
variable as x in the equation. But there are a few things 
that ought to be axiomatic: 

‘“Don’t skimp on your foundation. Lumber is heavy. 

‘“For the same reason don’t make the frame too light. 

‘*Neither does it pay to put on a cheap roof. Leaks 
are hard to find and are a detriment to your chances of 
salvation, 

‘“Then the ever present question of ventilation; most 
so-called modern sheds fall down in this regard. Better 
have Jumber out of doors than in a shed with no ventila- 
tion or even poor ventilation. It takes air to keep your 
stock in shape. 

*“As to the investment—that also is conditional; but 
common sense ought to keep a fellow from going in so 
deep that it takes all he can make to pay interest on in- 
vestment in real estate. 

‘*To summarize: There is only one way in which a 
shed can pay. That is in making possible better mer- 
chandising. The items of keeping stock in shape, saving 
labor, and advertising value are but means to that end; 
so also the matter of ‘satisfaction,’ or pride that helps to 
make one a better merchant. If you don’t believe in 
yourself, may the Lord help you! ’’ 


Economy and Convenience in a Good Shed 


Perhaps we’d better have another letter from Newton, 
Iowa, while we’re at it. This one is from F. W. Jasper, 
of the Jasper Lumber Co. This company built a ware- 
house a few years ago, and it continues to give the best 
of service. Mr. Jasper’s letter follows: 

‘“When we came to build we did not try to formulate 
any rule by which we could determine at what point the 
investment would be profitable, but we did investigate to 
see what others had done in the way of building sheds 

















“They wonder if it will be good sense” 


that were labor savers, and we did considerable estimating 
to get the maximum space at the minimum cost. 

‘*We practically eliminated one yard man by making 
our bins low so we could pile from the top of the load to 
the second deck, and then complete the unloading to the 
hottom bin when it got difficult for one man to unload 
from the wagon to the deck level pile. 

‘Tf we were to build again we would enlarge our shed 
somewhat, but we would not charge any of the interior 
arrangements. We have the storage for the truck on 
the west side; but we plan to take out the molding rack 
adjoining the office, enclose this space and connect it with 
the furnace. his should save considerable time in start- 
ing the truck in the morning. When we built we expected 
to use the truck in the summer and the team the whole 
year. Now we are running the truck the entire year and 
are using the team during the busy months. We would 
make this room large enough to accommodate two trucks, 
as we believe, in another vear, considering the price we 
are paying for a team, it will be profitable to use a heavy 
truck with trailers instead of a team. ; 

‘*By building this room next to the office it will give 
us additional second story storage capacity for hardwood 
flooring. Since yellow pine has come up in price we are 
selling more and more hardwood flooring, and as a result 
we are short on hardwood storage capacity. But that 
would have been hard to foresee. 

‘*One thing we would change in rebuilding is that we 
would provide more ventilating capacity thru the shed 
walls. We believe R. C. Daly & Co., of this place, im- 
proved on our ventilation. We told them we knew we 
had failed to make enough provision for ventilation. 
Their first course of hollow blocks above the level of the 
street was laid crosswise. They laid a second course 
crosswise higher up, and this gives them large ventilating 
capacity.’’ 

In passing it may be well to emphasize one point that 
Mr. Jasper makes. A number of men do not believe that 
motor trucks are going to prove valuable in delivering 
lumber, so when they build their sheds they make no pro- 
vision for the storage of trucks. As a matter of. simple 
precaution it may be well to fix up some part of the shed 
so it can be remodeled easily into a garage if by chance 





the owner found himself converted to the use of power 
wagons. 


Considerations of Stock Safety and Appearance 


The next letter is from C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind. 
Mr. Root was president and acting secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana last year, and 
I believe he is secretary this year. Following is his 
letter: 

‘*T look at a lumber shed the way the groceryman or 
drygoods man looks at the building he does business in. 
Before he buys any stock, before a thing is done, he 
either rents or buys a building—he can’t do without one. 

‘“‘The day is past when a man can rent a little space 
from the railroad company, order a stock of lumber, pile 
it up along the track, build a little office for himself and 
store his moldings and a few sash and doors in a barn; 
at this time he must first build a shed. 


‘*A 2x4-16 that costs 30 cents is too valuable an article 
to leave out in the weather. It is too valuable to have 
handy for the fellow who needs it during the night. It 
looks more valuable to the man who buys it if on a hot or 
cold day he drives into a comfortable shed, takes it off a 
pile bright and clean, free from rosin, warp, dampness or 
snow, and puts it on his wagon. 


‘“The advertising value of a good lumber shed is un- 
limitable. In the first place, it doesn’t go down the 
throat of the average farmer who has been influenced by 
good advertising to build new buildings for his pigs, 
cattle and machinery when he arrives at the yard to get 
this stuff to find it out in the open in the condition de- 
seribed above. 

‘*Lumber has the appearance of being more valuable in 
a shed than out of doors. A shed saves a man many 
dollars during the year by being convenient; work can 
always be done in a shed even if it is raining. Lumber 
can be unloaded and taken into a shed on stormy days, 
while if the yard were open the men would have to 
‘knock off.’ In the cold winter weather lumber ean be 
loaded on the wagons, hustled into the shed and the doors 
closed; while in the open yard nothing could be done at all. 

‘A great many yards have side-tracks running di- 
rectly into the shed. In big yards this is all right, but 
for a yard such as mine TI would not care to have a track 
running into the shed, beeause of the litter; and as the 
stock can not be bought in straight cars every time the 
handling would cost as much as would a team that would 
haul the lumber direct from the ear. It seems that where 
cars are shoved directly into the shed they are unloaded 
quicker and with less care, and the yard never looks as 
well as where the lumber is hauled in by a truck or team.’’ 


Good Buildings a Good Investment 


The next letter is from another widely known midwest- 
ern retailer, C. M. Porter, vice president and general 
manager of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Oskaloosa, Towa, has not only made a conspicuous suc 
cess of conducting his line of yards but has also heen 
called upon by the retailing world fer a good deal of as 
sistance with the ‘‘statesmanship of business’’ that is en 
gaging the attention of nearly every association. His 
letter follows: 

“*T believe that practically all Jumbermen will agree 
that it is not only desirable but economical to build such 
sheds as will protect stocks of lumber from loss and de 
terioration, particularly in this climate. 

‘«The question as to the amount that should be invested 
in a shed TI think would depend very largely upon the 
local conditions, but I am strongly in favor of building 


* sheds that are permanent and well put up. I do not look 


upon the cheaply built shed as nearly so good an invest- 
ment as one that is well built, well proportioned and of 
good appearance. 

‘*A few days since I read an article referring to quite 
extensive improvements that have been made by banking 
houses generally in their buildings and equipment. A 
number of inquiries had been sent out to banks that had 
made improvements or built new buildings, asking whether 
or not in their judgment the investment was worth while 
and whether they saw any particular returns in the way 
of deposits and extra business that could be attributed to 
the improvement in their banking houses. The report 
indicated that by far the larger number of hankers stated 
that they did see direct returns and that they considered 
the investment made in improved offices and buildings a 
good one. : 

‘¢T think that the lumber dealer can look upon the in 
vestment in a good shed and office in much the same way 
as did these bankers. There was a time when it was 
thought that the farmer would think that the dealer was 
making too much money if he equipped his plant with 4 
good office and shed. I think the attitude of the farmer 
has changed, and I believe the publie in general like to 
see evidence of prosperity, and I believe it is the duty of 
each lumber dealer to care properly for his stock and at 
the same time to provide himself with as comfortable au 
office as his means justify. 

‘As indicated before, there is no doubt but that a 
stock of lumber well protected is more salable and at- 
tractive to the prospective purchaser than is one that is 
ill kept and not properly housed. A shed that is cheaply 
built will not care for the stock as well as a good and 
well built shed, and the deterioration in the poorly built 
shed is much larger than in the case of one that is prop: 
erly put up. 

“<T think, too, that all lumber sheds should be kept well 
painted so that their appearance is at least as aire 
as a building of that kind can be, and within reasonable 
limits IT am strongly in favor of building first class on 
first, for the protection afforded and, second, because 
consider this a desirable investment.’’ 
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Early Improvement the Part of Economy 


A. L. Brandon, of the Brandon Bros. Lumber Co., 
Albert Lea, Minn., wrote briefly, stating that the retail 
lumber business is changing very rapidly and that so far 
as yard equipment goes this change is toward better 
buildings. He declined to state any definite rules about 
the amount of the capital that should be invested in these 
things, for such things as locality, size of the town, volume 
of business and the number and character of side lines 
must determine this. Twenty years ago the average per- 
cent of capital invested in buildings and equipment was 
low, perhaps 10 percent; now retail lumbermen think 
nothing of an investment of 40 percent. Mr. Brandon’s 
closing statement is directly to the point. ‘‘As to this 
being a proper time to build sheds where they are 
needed,’’ he says, ‘‘I would say better build now and 
save money. You will pay more if you delay another 
year or two.’’ 

James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., has made a success of 
retailing lumber and has also made his yard and his per- 
sonality vital elements in the life of his community. A 
year or two ago he made a large investment in a modern 
yard planned with as great care and in as great detail as 
years of study made possible. This is what Mr. Cos- 
tello thinks of lumber sheds: 

‘“‘This subject has been threshed out and rehashed so 
often it seems that there is little left to say on it. How- 
ever, present conditions and advanced cost of materials 
create a greater necessity for the proper housing and 
caring for building materials than ever before, in my 
judgment. When the retail lumberman thinks of the shed 
or warehouse subject why should he not think along the 
lines of the haberdasher, the clothier, the druggist or the 
department store and all kindred lines of business that 
spend large sums of money to make their places and 
their displays attractive? This is really advertising 
which causes people to stop, notice and investigate what 
they have to sell. In other words, it is the magnet which 
draws attention, brings business and creates profits. 

‘As you know, the writer has an attractive lumber 
plant, and while it may not be directly profitable it is 
gratifying to see strangers to our town stop and admire 
it and comment favorably on it and even come in and 
say that while their own towns are much larger it makes 
them feel as tho their lumbermen at home were back 
numbers. All present conditions point to the advisability 
as well as necessity of more attractive lumber plants, and 
it is the writer’s opinion that the time is fast approach- 
ing, on account of good roads, automobiles and trucks, 
when there will be no place for lumber yards except in 
the larger or county seat towns. So those who survive 
will by necessity have to be up to date. As to what part 
of the capital should be invested in yard equipment, this 
is a rather varied question. The interest,on such invest- 
ment should not exceed what would be a fair rental ex- 
pense for any similar business in that locality. As to 
building sheds in war time, I deem it advisable only 
when absolute necessity requires it.’’ 

Even if not all readers of the Realm agree with Mr. 
Costello that retail yards are going to decrease in number 
it is always to the point to consider the possible effect of 
competition and ways and means of meeting it. Prob- 
ably no one will dispute the principle that only necessity 
should lead a person to build sheds in war times, but dif- 
ferent men will put a different interpretation upon that 
word ‘‘necessity.?? 


Sentiments of a Practical Advertiser 


The last of this ‘‘cloud of witnesses’? to be called is 
E. D, Ferguson, secretary and treasurer of the Blytheville 
Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark. Mr. Ferguson is a noted 
advertiser in his part of the country. He has made a 
special study and practice of advertising and has taken 
one or more prizes offered by retail associations for dis- 
play ads. He lives in a climate that is not so rugged as 
it is in less favored localities, hence his concessions to 
outdoor piling. His letter follows: 

‘What I don’t know about sheds would make many a 
volume, 

‘As a general proposition I would prefer to have all 
our stock under sheds, with the exception of red cedar 
shingles and all kinds of plaster lath. I believe it is 
better to stack these in the open. 

‘On the other hand, dimension and shiplap may be 
stacked in the open, if properly piled, without much 
damage; and we frequently do this as our sheds are often 
full of other stock. 

‘It costs less to pile stock in the open when the 
Weather is good than in sheds, especially if the shed alley 
18 a little narrow. Where trade is good and the stock 
keeps moving there is very little loss from piling outside. 

“We have noticed that all the large yards in the cities 
pile considerable stock in the open. It would be too ex- 
it to build sheds large enough to house their immense 

ocks, 

‘From the points of convenience and economy we are 
partial to the Long-Bell type of shed shown in Mr. Saley’s 
book, ‘Lumber Shed Construction.’ 

‘Lumber sheds, like homes, must be planned to suit 
the lot and the requirements of the owner and his trade. 
n somhe cases the advertising value of an expensive shed 
will offset the difference in cost over a cheap shed. 

“We believe every man should dress himself and family 
48 well as his means and position in life will afford. We 
don’t like to see a man go shabby in the matter of per- 
sonal appearance when we know he is able to do better. 

mn the matter of sheds. Other things considered, wo 
Would build the best shed our business would afford.’’ 


Shed Lore in Accessible Form 


_ It 1s hard to resist the temptation to have the last word 
In this diseussion; but anything I could add would be 
merely painting the lily. I had hoped to get a definite 
&xpression of opinion about the amount of money that 
should be invested in shéds. But I know well enough 
that if such a question were put up to me I’d side step it. 
° rule can be laid down for such things that will be of 
any particular value to a considerable number of men. 
d after all that is something every man will want to 
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«<<‘The attitude of the farmer has changed ” 


work out to fit his own problem. The important matter 
is to decide for or against sheds as a general proposition. 
Once a man has decided to build a good shed he will want 
to work out the details for himself, using such suggestions 
and helps as he can find. 

This brings us to a point about which we are shy. So 
please pardon our blushes while we use this space to say 
that the Realm with the help of a good many retailers 
over the country has compiled a book about shed building. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has copies in stock and is 
ready to ship one promptly to any person who feels moved 
to invest in it. The name of this book is ‘‘ Retail Lumber 
Sheds and Sales Equipment,’’ and it tries to deal in a 
practical and suggestive way with most of the things a 
person would want to know about when he was in the 
throes of planning a new shed or alterations of his old 
one. If the book has any virtue—and of course we 
stoutly insist that if has—this virtue lies in the fact that 
most of the material has been drawn from practical ex- 
perience. Most of the plans are of sheds in actual use 
at the present time, and the suggestions about the details 
of shed building emerged from the experience of men who 
have tested them out in practice. It is not expected that 
this book will contain without alteration or modification 
just the plan you will want to use. But we hope and 
believe that it will warn you off from a number of mis- 
takes other men have made and will call your attention to 
desirable features you are almost sure to wish you had 
incorporated in your building when it is finished. 


Progress Demands Improvement 


At least two things are causing lumbermen to think 
more seriously of sheds than they have ever thought of 
them before. The first of these is the increased cost of 
lumber. The stuff represents too much money to be 
risked out of doors in the old haphazard fashion. The 
second is better merchandising that is tightening up 
business practice all along the line. The wastes and the 
loose practice that didn’t make much difference in the 
old pioneer days may now make the difference between 
success and failure. This better merchandising covers a 
wide field and includes stock keeping, advertising, sales 
and a great many other things. The logic of these de- 
velopments points directly to sheds. And while building 
these sheds it is worth while to make sure that the in- 
vestment contemplated will be the best investment. A 
little more may add enormously to the efficiency of the 
shed, or a few changes in plan may result in a large sav- 
ing of yard labor. It is a subject that deserves the 
most careful study. The experience of other people will 
be of ‘great value to you in making your plans. We think 
the little book will help; but whether you make use of it 
or not it will be unwise for you not to visit some of the 
new yards in neighboring towns. You can better afford 
to do quite a bit of traveling rather than to build a costly 
shed only to find you’ve made a serious mistake in de- 
signing it. That joyless experience has come to more 
lumbermen, perhaps, than would be willing to admit it. 
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“T'o work out the details for himself” 








OPTIMISTIC OVER FARM LUMBER TRADE 


OmAHA, NEB., Feb. 11—The yard managers from all 
over the trade territory of the Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Omaha, held a 2-day convention here Thurs- 
day and Friday, Feb. 7 and 8. C. H. Walrath, C. E. 
Walrath, and other department heads met with the 
men and went over policy, methods, and plans for the 
coming year. Dinners at the hotel, theater parties and 
other amusements were among the evening entertain- 
ments. 

‘«The yard managers from all over the territory feel 
optimistic for a good year ahead of them,’’ said C. E. 
Walrath. ‘‘They find that the disposition of the farm- 
ers is to buy lumber just as they have in normal times, 
except perhaps a little more economically. By that I 
mean that the tendency will be to build less homes 
and additions to houses, but more for the farm build- 
ings, such as barns, hog sheds, cattle sheds, granaries and 
cribs. The farmers are getting big prices for their prod- 
uce and they are not going to take ‘chances of losing any 
of their earnings by leaving corn or other grain un- 
sheltered, or by leaving valuable hogs and cattle with- 
out adequate shedding. Conservation, df course, is the 
keynote, but the farmer can not conserve better than 
by providing adequate buildings to shelter his grain and 
live stock.’’ 





SELLS RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The retail lumber yard of 
the Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co., Manchester and Sut- 
ton avenues, Maplewood, has been sold to the Holekamp 
Lumber Co., making six yards that the latter company 
is now operating in St. Louis County. J.-R. Holekamp 
will be in charge of its newest yard. 

The Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co. will continue to 
operate its purchasing department in St. Louis, with 
A. F. Pendergrass in charge, and with offices at 7370 
Manchester Avenue. Mr. Pendergrass said that the com- 
pany retired from the retail lumber business in St. 
Louis County so that it could devote its entire atten- 
tion to the development of its retail business in south- 
east Missouri and northeast Arkansas. This concern 
now operates yards at Piggott, Ark., and Kennett, Mal- 
den and Parman, Mo. It is planned to operate addi- 
tional yards in that section. 





MONOGRAPH SHOWS QUAINT ARCHITECTURE 


The February number of the White Pine series of 
Architectural Monographs is devoted to the quaint 
architecture of Marblehead, Mass. The text is sketchy 
and interesting, but even more so aré the excellent 
photographs which illustrate it. Many of these old 
buildings are directly upon the sidewalk line and many 
have recessed front doorways with the entrance door 
set back from the wall line. Siding or ‘‘clapboards’’ 
are used quite extensively, but a number of the old 
houses are sided with boards cut in imitation of cor- 
nices of cut stone. Of the larger houses the King 
Hooper house has a front in this fashion while the 
sides are of clapboards, but at the front corners the 
cut stone idea has been carried out in imitation of a 
bonded corner course projected back on the side wall 
the width of one tier of stone. Another old house 
which is entirely covered with siding also has corner 
boards of wood which are curiously fashioned in imita- 
tion of a cut stone bonded corner. The houses are 
usually set with their eaves to the front, altho not 
uniformly. 

There are a number of unique features in these old 
frame dwellings which have been well worthy of this 
careful reproduction and which will repay study in 
detail. 





MUTUALS HAVE SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The stock fire insurance companies have been doing 
a great deal of complaining regarding their unfavorable 
experience during 1917, but the lumber mutual companies 
appear to have come thru the year in very excellent shape. 
This is well indicated by the showing which was made 
at the annual directors’ meeting and policyholders’ 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co. which was held in Philadelphia on Jan, 22, 
and at which W. H. Judd, of the Getman & Judd Co., 
Stamford, Conn., was elected a director taking the place 
of William G. Curtis, deceased. 

This company during 1917 increased its surplus by 
$54,461 after depreciating its bond assets in line with 
the current market. It now has assets of $944,890.50 
of which $649,525.99 is cash surplus. There was nothing 
in the year’s experience to suggest any change in the 
rate of dividend returns to policyholders, which were 
left at 40 percent. These dividend disbursements during 
the last year amounted to $218,826.87, or more than 
$4,000 a week. The dividends were largely in excess 
of the losses, which were $179,892.57. The company has 
now in force over $28,000,000 of insurance and makes 
a special feature of quick adjustment of losses. 

This company is affiliated with four other lumber 
mutuals in a joint inspection and survey department, 
one of these other mutuals being the Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of Boston, Mass., and the statement of 
assets and liabilities of Jan. 1 of the latter company 
shows that it has at the present time a surplus to policy- 
holders of $860,561.51, and nearly $30,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. Its dividend rate is also 40 percent. 
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CALLS FOR BIDS ON NAVAL SCHEDULE 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D, C., invites bids on Schedule No. 
1681, calling for 48,000 feet of ash lumber, firsts and 
seconds, delivery to be made at the Brooklyn (N, Y,) 
Navy Yard, 
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LACK OF STEEL IS LUMBER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Lumber Offers the Logical Solution—Labor Problems 
in Ship Building Loom 





Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 12.—It is freely predicted 
by men in position to know that the Shipping Board 
will find when its fabricating yards are prepared to go 
ahead with the construction of steel ships that steel will 
not be forthcoming in satisfactory volume. This is not 
said with any desire to ‘‘knock’’ steel ships. 

The delay incident to the construction of the Hog 
Island fabricating yard, making it necessary to reduce 
the number of ways from fifty to thirty-two, delay at 
the Chester (Pa.) yard and relatively slow progress at 
the plant of the Submarine Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., have aroused keen interest in Congress. 

Witnesses who have appeared recently before the Sen- 
ate committee on commerce and spoken of Hog Island 
conditions have disclosed a situation far from encourag- 
ing. Of course, it is a big job and in time will be turn- 
ing out steel ships fast, but meanwhile the submarine 
is still busy, despite the announcement of alleged ‘‘un- 
sinkable’’ ships, the declaration of Admiral Sir John 
Jellico that after August, 1918, Lloyd George and other 
British officials can make all the optimistic speeches they 
wish concerning the submarine, but Uncle Sam and his 
Allies are crying for tonnage. 

‘Give us ships,’’ is the first thing members of the 
several allied war missions say when asked what they 
most need for the successful prosecution of the war. 
This, of course, is the ‘‘neck of the bottle.’’ Without 
an adequate supply of tonnage we can not do our full part 
in the war, and neither can our Allies be properly sup- 
plied with munitions, raw materials and foodstuffs. 

The yellow pine and Douglas fir lumbermen have been 
charged with having fallen down in getting out ship 
timbers. The charge has been repeated so often that 
some of them still seem to believe it, altho ample evi- 
dence has been submitted to the contrary and published 
in these dispatches. 

The Shipping Board is now keenly interested in the 
type of ship under construction at Orange, Tex., which 
is almost 2,000 tons larger than the standard Ferris 
ship, and the first of which is to be launched in the im- 
mediate future. It probably will go into the water next 
week and members of the Southern Pine Association are 
expected to go from New Orleans in large numbers to 
witness the launching. 

James O. Heyworth, who has immediate direction of 
wooden ship construction, will attend the Southern Pine 
convention at New Orleans, and will witness the launch- 
ing, provided arrangements are made to defer it for 
a few days. 

Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, was anxious 
to go to Orange for the launching, but the Hog Island 
situation and other important business will compel him 
to remain here or in the North next week. 

The ship about to be launched has a steel keelson. 
Despite its much larger size, it is declared to be stiffer 
and in other respects a better vessel than the standard 
Ferris ship, altho much smaller timbers were used in its 
construction. 

It has been suggested that ships of this type, utilizing 
smaller timbers, and reduced to about 3,000 tons dead- 
weight capacity, would be most satisfactory. That the 
timbers for them could be gotten out in enormous quan- 
tities is believed certain. 

It is predicted that Mr. Heyworth will urge the South- 
ern Pine convention to come forward with assurances 
that its members can produce timbers for many more 
ships, now that definite arrangements have been made to 
use Douglas fir interchangably with yellow pine in the 
larger sizes. As heretofore stated in these dispatches, 
the yellow pine lumbermen suggested that such an ar- 
rangement be made as long ago as May, 1917, and re- 
newed the suggestion several times until it was finally 
adopted after Mr. Heyworth came to the fleet corpora- 
tion. 

It is known that many thoroly capable and sound con- 
cerns have for months been seeking contracts to build 
wooden ships and have been turned down. The British, 
French and Italian governments wish to have built in 
this country, by some of these same concerns, a very 
large tonnage of wooden ships. 

The policy of the Shipping Board, it is said, is to 
make sure that the United States gets ships and gets 
them quickly. To this end it is held to be better to 
complete a smaller number than to run the risk of 
falling down by attempting to furnish material for 
a much larger number. This is understood to be the 
real reason that additional wooden ship contracts are 
not being awarded. 

In addition to the material problem is the difficulty 
of getting an adequate supply of labor. Few of the 
ship yards are working more than one shift of men, 
and the Shipping Board and other Government depart- 
ments now are conducting a nation-wide campaign to en- 
roll an army of 250,000 skilled workers who can be 
alled upon when needed to speed up ship construction. 

A caution is given, in this connection, that men who 
enroll should not give up present employment until they 
are called for. Arrangements can not be made at once 
to take care of anything like 250,000 workers at the 
ship yards. 

F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., a member of the South- 
ern Pine committee, has suggested to officials of the 
Shipping Board the advisability of having more yellow 
pine ships built on the Gulf coast, his contention being 
that there is no congestion of labor in munitions plants 


in that section, and that the long haul of ship timbers 
from the South to New England would be avoided. 

‘On the Gulf coast,’’ said Mr. Sanford, ‘‘men can 
work in comfort every day of the year, while in New 
England the weather is so severe that they must lose 
much time in winter and work in discomfort the balance 
of the time.’’ 

In the House yesterday Representative Alexander of 
Missouri, chairman of the committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries, in reviewing conditions at Hog Island 
in connection with the $50,000,000 housing bill, ad- 
mitted that the charges which have been made about 
the work at the big fabricating ship plant are true, and 
called upon the American International Corporation to 
restore to the Government money ‘‘unlawfully ob- 
tained.’’ 

One of the abuses complained of was the purchase 
of land by the corporation at $2,000 an acre that could 
have been bought a month before for one-half that 
amount. 

Chairman Alexander did not question the patriotism 
of ‘‘the most distinguished men of the country’’ who 
are directors of the American International Corporation. 
He did not question the good faith of these gentlemen, 
but declared waste and extravagance have crept in, add- 
ing that: 

It is not too late for Frank A. Vanderlip and his associates 
(the directors) to correct the abuse and save the country 
many millions of dollars of waste that seems inevitable un- 
less the correction is made. ‘Their patriotism and fidelity to 
a great extent are challenged by the country, and I hope that 
Stone & Webster, one of the greatest contracting firms in the 
United States, doing work for the Government in France, 
will feel it their duty to scrutinize the work at Philadelphia, 
and, in cojperation with Admiral Bowles, undertake to cor- 
rect the existing evils and restore to the Government some 
of the money that has been taken unlawfully by the sub- 
sidiary corporation under which these activities are being 
carried on. 

Because of the Hog Island experience, the housing bill 
was subjected to vigorous attack in the House, led by 
Representative Lenroot of Wisconsin, who frankly con- 
fessed a lack of confidence in the Shipping Board for 
having permitted the abuses to develop. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION FIXES NEW PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The United States Fuel 
Administration has issued an order containing further 
classifications of bituminous coal mines in Virginia and 
West Virginia, on the lines laid down by the President 
in fixing prices of coal. The order affects coal mined 
in Kenova and Thacker fields, located in Mingo County, 
the extreme southern part of Wayne County, the ex- 
treme northwestern part of McDowell County, West 
Virginia, and the extreme northern part of Buchanan 
County, Virginia. 

The new prices fixed for those fields are: Run of mine, 
$2.40; prepared sizes, $2.65; screenings or slack, $2.15. 

The prices fixed in the President’s original price proc- 
lamation were: Run of mine, $2; prepared sizes, $2.25; 
screenings or slack, $1.75. The new prices were ef- 
fective Feb. 7 at 7 a. m. 

Operators who have complied with the terms of the 
Washington wage agreement may charge an additional 
45 cents per ton above the new selling prices. 

Further classification of bituminous coal mines in the 
upper Potomac, Cumberland, and Piedmont fields was 
made in an order promulgated by the United States 
Fuel Administration Feb. 1. The order affects all the 
coal mined in the State of Maryland and in the coun- 
ties of Mineral, Grant, and Tucker and the extreme 
eastern and southeastern part of Preston County, West 
Virginia. 

The new and old prices, and the allowance to oper- 
ators who have complied with the terms of the Wash- 
ington wage agreement, are the same as prevailing in 
the former sections. 


APPROVES ADVANCES TO CONTRACTORS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Up to date the War 
Credits Board of the War Department has approved 
advances to contractors engaged in Government work 
aggregating $150,000,000. This represents 30 percent of 
$500,000,000. The law limits such advances to 30 per- 
cent. The advances allowed have stimulated the produc- 
tion of war materials and the War Department announces 
that both large and small contractors have availed them- 
selves of the system. 

A statement prepared by the War Credits Board in- 
cludes the following explanation of its functions and 
activities to date: 


When a concern that has a contract with the War Depart- 
ment for supplies has shown the board that it needs finan- 
cial assistance and has been able to comply with the act by 
giving adequate security, the board has approved an advance 
payment and the money has been received by the contractor 
without delay—in many instances where the case was urgent 
the money has been paid over to the contractor the same day 
application has been filed. However, the board does not act 
in any sense as a bank. It is only when the manufacturer 
has reached a point where financial assistance is needed, in 
addition to his banking lines, that application for advance 
payment for his goods is considered favorably by the board. 

Many manufacturers, on account of delays caused by rail- 
road congestion etc., used up all their capital, borrowed all 
they could from their banks and still did not have the money 
necessary to finish their supplies and make deliveries to the 
Government so as to get payment for them. In some in- 
stances they were on the verge of closing down their plants 
— of their inability to get the cash to meet their pay 
rolls. 

By authorizing advance payments promptly the board has 
relieved all these contractors, who, instead of spending their 
time trying to find money, are now enabled to devote them- 
—— entirely to the business of producing war require- 
ments. 

There is no doubt of the value of the board to the manu- 
facturer of limited working capital. No matter how small 
the plant a man may have, if he has the skill to make sup- 
aged needed by the Government in the prosecution of war 

e now can take a contract and at the same time go before 








the War Credits Board and get an advance payment sufficient 
to see him thru. It is hoped the small manufacturers every 
where will realize this and begin to take Government con- 
tracts, thus keeping their plants going thru the war and 
also getting money back to their communities which had been 
subscribed for Liberty Bonds. 





DEFENDS ‘‘COST PLUS’’ SYSTEM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Brig. Gen. Isaac W. 
Littell, chief of the cantonment division, Quartermaster 
Corps, yesterday defended vigorously before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs the much-attacked ‘‘cost- 
plus profit’’ system under which the big army canton- 
ments were constructed. 

General Littell declared the system had saved the 
Government money, had not given contractors excessive 
fees and had speeded construction. Reports of exor- 
bitant wages paid to workmen were declared to be much 
exaggerated. He said the sixteen cantonments cost $143,- 
000,000, and the average fee for the contractor at each 
camp was from 2 to 3 percent, no fee was over 6 per- 
cent, and the maximum amount paid in fees to the con- 
tractor at any camp was $250,000. Competitive bids 
were impossible, General Littell said, because of the speed 
required. 

General Littell commended the work of the emergency 
construction committee and the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense, stating both committees 
had been of great assistance. On many occasions the 
general has highly commended the work of R. H. Down- 
man and his associates on the old lumber committee, now 
the office of the director of lumber. 





RECEIVES CHANGES IN BIRCH SPECIFICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The war service bureau 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association has re- 
ceived a copy of changes in the specifications of birch 
lumber for airplane propellers. The change considered 
of most importance has to do with inspection. It reads 
as follows: 

If producer desires lumber may be inspected by the author- 
ized inspectors of the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation, in which case the vouchers must be accompanied by 
the usual certificate of inspection. 

The changes refer to specifications No. 15,026, which 
are now in the hands of most hardwood men who are 
furnishing birch lumber for propellers. Paragraph 5 
of the specifications is changed to read: 

Quarter sawed lumber is preferred. It shall be selected 
from the grade of firsts and seconds, admitting 25 percent of 
the low grade, provided that each board will yield one or 
more laminations, and the waste in each board of such lower 


grade shall not exceed one-third of the surface measure of 
the piece. 





Paragraph 6 is changed to read: ‘‘ shall not ex- 
ceed one in 20.’’ Paragraph 8: Strike out ‘‘more than 
one lamination may be cut from a board.’’ Paragraph 
13: Strike out the word ‘‘lumber’’ in both cases and 
insert instead ‘‘laminations.’’ 

The changes also provide that ‘‘the inspection section 
of the Signal Corps shall interpret the above specifica- 
tions.’’ 

The last paragraph also applies to a change in para- 
graph 19, which provides for striking out the words 
‘Jess than carload shipments shall be boxed in paper 
lined crates well protected from the weather.’’ 

W. H. Cote, representing EH. M. Nicholson & Co., 
of Montreal, who deal only in birch, was a caller at the 
war service bureau today. He advised Secretary Frank 
F. Fish that his company will have 6,000,000 feet of 
birch with this year’s cut. This company is a member 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and its 
stock opens up another supply of birch to the bureau. 

The indications are that the Government will use a 
good deal of birch for propellers. The British and 
French governments are using considerable quantities. 

Mr. Fish has been advised that the French mission 
is experimenting with cypress lumber for certain parts 
of airplane construction. 

The following members of the National association 
have received contracts to build airplane propellers: Hal- 
let & Davis Piano Co., Boston; Hardman & Peck Piano 
Co., New York City; Bailey Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Maddox Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Pacific Sash & 
Door Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The understanding is that all contractors for pro- 
peller stuff will purchase their lumber direct. 

Lieutenant Ryerson and other officers of the produc- 
tion section of the Signal Corps are moving to Cleve- 
land, where they will have their headquarters near the 
center of airplane production. ; 

The Signal Corps, according to information reaching 
the hardwood men, will buy considerable quantities of 
quartered oak and birch to be snipped to France for 
repair purposes, Otherwise propeller lumber will not 
be purchased direct. 

This makes it quite important that the names of con- 
tractors should be made public in order that lumbermen 
having propeller lumber for sale may get into touch 
with them promptly and open up additional sources of 
supply. Up to date the policy has been to withhold 
the names of contractors on most Government work. 

H. K. 8. Williams, of Ichabod T. Williams and Sons, 
New York, probably the oldest hardwood firm in the 
East, has arrived here to take charge of hardwood pur- 
chases for the Signal Corps at this end. One of his 
first tasks is to locate available stocks of cherry umber 
for airplane propellers. Mr. Williams is anxious to get 
in touch with all producers of cherry who can get this 
material out in 8-inch widths, 8 feet in length and longer. 
Ordinarily when the Signal Corps wants lumber the hard- 
wood bureaus are communicated with in order to locate 
supplies. — 

The Madison laboratory of the Forest Service is said 
to be experimenting with built-up wood to be used instead 
of linen on airplane wings. 

Present estimates indicate that approximatcly 125, 
000,000 feet of thick oak will be required by the Gov- 
ernment for army wagons and other vehicles. All of 
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the seventy-two contractors will purchase their lumber 
direct and not thru a committee, according to a deci- 
sion of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, acting quarter- 
master general. 

All hardwood bureaus are making an effort to get 
the names of all contractors and subcontractors with a 
view to placing them in the hands of member mills for 
the same reason that they wish to get the names of 
propeller eontractors. 

It is understood that considerable quantities of hard- 
wood lumber will be required in the construction of 
the big smokeless powder plants for the Ordnance De- 
partment near Charleston, W. Va., and Nashville, Tenn. 
It is estimated that 300,000 oak and chestnut switch ties 
will be required for the two plants. 

Mr. Fish’s bureau has received an inquiry on 6,000,000 
feet of 3x8 hemlock 10 to 20 feet in length, surfaced 
four sides, Nos. 1 and 2 grade, to be dehvered at 
Philadelphia this year and next. The inquiry came 
from the Council of National Defense. 

A builder of lifeboats has sent this bureau an in- 
quiry regarding oak lumber for lifeboat keels. Stuff 
2% inches thick, 5 inches wide and 22 feet long is de- 
sired. Hardwood mills that can get out such sizes are 
requested to communicate with Mr. Fish. The present 
inquiry is for a small number of pieces, about 500, but 
with the building of a vast fleet of cargo ships many 
thousands of lifeboats will be required. 

Orders definitely placed with the National association’s 
bureau to date aggregate more than 2,300,000 feet. This 
does not include many inquiries handled directly with 
hardwood mills. For example, officers of the Signal 
Corps have been making inquiries of the bureau as to 
mills and member establishments having facilities for 
turning out airplane propellers, 

Inspectors of .the National association have done con- 
siderable inspection work for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. George C. Teeters, of Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
A. G. Langeluttig, of Baltimore, have been regularly 
assigned to the fleet corporation and are said to be get- 
ting good results. 

The British mission is purchasing everything on na- 
tional inspection, taking up spruce and fir as well as 
cypress and poplar. The national inspectors register 
their signatures in New York. When a certificate of 
inspection comes in with their names Morgan & Co. 
compare the signatures and when found to be proper 
the certificates are accepted on virtually the same basis 
as warehouse receipts and the cash becomes immediately 
available. There had been some delay in securing pay- 
ment. 





URGES USE OF STUMP WOOD FOR FUEL 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11—Mr. Hoover’s weekly 
bulletin publishes the following: 


Stump wood is recommended as coal-saving fuel by Pro- 
fessor Mandenburg, forestry specialist of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, who has made some interesting studies of 
this subject in codperation with the agricultural agent of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway. There is a large de- 
mand for stump wood in Michigan cities, $2.15 per cord being 
offered for it by dealers. ‘Three dollars’ worth of dynamite 
will blast out and break up stumps containing about eight 
cords of wood. It has been estimated that cutting one cord 
of wood from each acre of farm lots in New York State 
would save 1,125,000 tons of coal. Wood taken from farm 
timber lots destroys trees, however, where stump wood broken 
up by dynamite turns a soil encumbrance into a market prod- 
uct and brings an economic gain in increased farm acreage. 





LUMBER BUREAUS DISTRIBUTE ORDERS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 11.—The Southern Pine, 
Georgia-Florida, North Carolina Pine and Alabama- 
Mississippi lumber emergency bureaus, as well as the 
West Coast bureau, continue to place orders for consid- 
erable quantities of pine and fir lumber. 

It is understood that Southern Pine last week placed 
orders aggregating upward of 19,000,000 feet. Or- 
ders for millions of feet in the aggregrate were placed 
by the other pine bureaus and the fir people also re- 
ceived some new business. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle was to present to the Senate com- 
mittee on commerce this week a brief giving in somewhat 
further detail what has been done by yellow pine mills 
in the matter of furnishing ship timbers and lumber than 
was given by F. L. Sanford recently. 

Southern pine mills continue to have trouble getting 
cars even to ship timbers for wooden vessels. For ex- 
ample, for several days past the Industrial Lumber Co. 
at Elizabeth, La., has had fifty carloads of ship stuff 
standing on tracks awaiting motive power. The Santa 
Fe road has embargoed lumber shipments and has re- 
fused to budge from its position. The Southern Pine 
bureau has taken up the matter with the proper au- 
thorities several times without getting action. Mean- 
While, the Industrial company has had virtually to 
shut down its mill and the yards are calling for the tim- 
bers, Recently the Great Southern Lumber Co. was 
treated in the same way, losing five days’ time because 
the stuff was not moved from its mills by the railroads. 





EXTENDS RIGHT TO CUT TIMBER 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 11—The Senate has passed 
4 bill extending until Dee. 31, 1950, the rights of the 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., and its successors in 
Interest, to cut and remove the timber from such of the 
lands within the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, 
“tizona, as were reconveyed to the United States, sub- 
ject to outstanding timber-right contracts held by the 
‘ompany. The bill contains a proviso that the lumber 
company executes and enters into an agreement with the 
retary of agriculture to comply with such additional 
men Tements as may be mutually agreed upon to pro- 
— forest fire protection, reforestation and forest ad. 
an tation. In the absence of the execution of such 

agreement the bill neither extends nor restricts the 
Present rights of the lumber company. 








Lumber Transportation 





STAFF OF THE RAILROADS APPOINTED 


Traffic Committee to Study Shifting of Freight from 
Congested Territory and Ports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo has issued the following orders appointing 
members of his staff from the ranks of leading experts: 


I hereby announce the organization of my staff as follows: 
Assistant to the Director General—Walker D. Hines. 
General Counsel—John Barton Payne. 

Director Division of Finance and Purchasing—John Skel- 
ton Williams. 

Director Division of Transportation—Carl R. Gray. 

Director Division of Traffic—Edward Chambers. 

Director Division of Labor—W. 8S. Carter. 

Director Division of Public Service and Accounting— 
Charles A. Prouty. 

Additional divisions will be created from time to time as 
conditions may justify. 

The locomotive section of the Division of Transportation 
is hereby created, and Frank McManamy appointed manager, 
yin office in the Interstate Commerce Building, Washington, 

Cc. 


The manager of the locomotive section will se lng the 
condition of and repairs to locomotives at all railway shops 
and roundhouses and at outside shops, in addition to his pres- 
ent duties for the Interstate Commerce Commission as its 
chief inspector of locomotives. 

I hereby appoint an interregional traffic committee, con- 
sisting of B. L. Winchell, traffic director of Union Pacific; 
G. F. Randolph, commissioner Trunk Lines, and T. C. Powell, 
vice president Southern Railways. 

This committee is to make a study of the larger traffic 
movements with a view to seeing what steps can be taken ad- 
vantageously in order to shift traffic from the more seriously 
congested gateways to the less congested gateways and from 
the more congested ports to the less congested ports, as well 
as the more advantageous distribution of such traffic. The 
situation will be viewed from the standpoint of a national 
railroad system consisting of all the railroads instead of, 
as heretofore, from the separate standpoints of independent 
and competitive railroads. 

The commission will deal principally with the questions 
affecting movements of traflic between the three regions and 
its work will not interfere with similar studies which will be 
conducted under each of the three regional directors with 
reference to matters within their respective jurisdictions. 

For the handling of car service and other matters for- 
merly in charge of the commission on car service of the 
American Railway Association, the car service section of the 
Division of Transportation is hereby created. W. C. Kendall 
is appointed manager of the car service section and W. L. 
Barnes, BE. H. DeGroot, jr., A. G. Gutheim, C. B. Phelps, G. F. 
Richardson and J. A. Somerville are appointed assistant 
managers. 

The car service section (a) will have charge of all matters 
pertaining to car service, including the relocation of freight 
ears; (b) will provide thru the regional director, on applica- 
tion of proper Governmental authorities, for preference in 
car supply and movement, where more than ten cars are in- 
volved ; (c) will receive from railroads such reports, periodi- 
cal or special, as it may require in order to keep fully in- 
formed with respect to car service, embargo or transporta- 
tion conditions; (d) must be promptly informed of all em- 
bargoes placed, modified or removed, and will, from time to 
time, recommend such embargo policies and exemptions as 
the needs of the Government, seasonal requirements, or other 
circumstances, may demand; and (e) will deal directly with 
railroads with respect to matters within its jurisdiction, and 
will keep the regional directors properly advised. 





ASK PERMISSION TO MAKE TARIFF CHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Recent applications filed by 
the railroads for permission to make tariff changes without 
formal hearing under the fifteenth section include the follow- 
ing: 


414—Chicago & North Western Railway Co,—Cancellation 
of the rule authorizing the absorption of the Chiacgo, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway’s charge of $5 per car for switch- 
ing car load traffic between point of connection with Chicago 
& North Western Railway and University Place, a team track 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Lincoln, Neb., pub- 
lished in tariff No. 7766. 

421—Chicago & North Western Railway Co.—Increase 
from $2 to $5 per car in the charge at Madison, Wis., for 
switching car load freight between points of interchange 
with connecting lines and the plants of Conklin & Sons 
(Radke Yard) and Ellefson Lumber Co., published in tariff 
Interstate Commerce Commission No. 7766. 


876—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co,—Can- 
cellation of rate of $2 per 1,000 feet on saw logs, car loads 
from Blue Bill, Mich., to Tomah, Wis., published in tariff 
Interstate Commerce Commission No. B-3472, rate of 3.3 
cents per 100 pounds. published in tariff Interstate Commerce 
Commission No. B-33738, to apply in Heu thereof. _ 


2988—Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Co.—Increase to 8.5 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on 
lumber, lath, shingles and articles taking same rates from 
Way, Hillerest, Merriam, Solon Springs, Gordon, Chittamo, 
Harmon, Stanbery, Brownlee, Stone Lake, Malta and Beverly, 
Wis., to Stillwater and South Stillwater, Minn., published in 
tariff Interstate Commerce Commission No. 3885. 


2986—Minneapolls, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co.— 
Establishment of note to restrict against acceptance of ship- 
ments not in containers of sufficient strength safely to carry 
contents; to require necessary dunnage where barrels are 
loaded in tiers; and to provide that during the months from 
May 1 to Sept. 30, inclusive, shipments in barrels must be 
loaded in stock cars; in connection with the rates on tar, 
creosote and pitch from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Transfer and Duluth, Minn., also Superior, Wis., to Winni- 
peg, Boniface, Paddington, Portage la Prairle and Brandon, 
Man.; Regina, Yorkton, Saskatoon, Sutherland, Weyburn and 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Camrose, Strathcona, Edmonton, Medi- 
cine Hat, Galgory, Lethbridge and Bankhead, Alta., published 
in tariff I. C. C. No. 8857 (G. F. D. No. 21600). 


3157—New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co.—Increase 
from 10 cents to 11 cents per 100 pounds in the car load rate 
on lumber and articles taking lumber rates from stations on 
its line in Louisiana to Moss Point, Miss., published in tariff 
Interstate Commerce Commission No. 2630 (Joint Freight 
Tarff No. 606-B)—Item 96-A. 

2401—F. A. Leland, agent—Flimination of the route via 
Joliet, I1., and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, provided 
in item 998-B of the F. A. Leland’s tariff Interstate Com- 
merce Commission No. 1195 (8. W. L. Tariff No. 77-B) in so 
far as such route involves lumber rates to stations on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, Belt Railway 
of Chicago and Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 

2407—F. A. Leland, agent—Restriction to application via 
Temple, Tex., of the rates on fence posts, car loads, from 
stations on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas to 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway stations, Black Tower, 
St. Vrain, Melrose, Cantara, Krider Tolar, Taiban, LaLande, 
Bt. Summer, Texico and Clovis, N. M., and stations Delphos 








to Red Bluff, N. M. (index Nos. 42170 to 42330), published 
in F. A, Leland’s tariff Interstate Commerce Commission No, 
1193 (SWL. Tariff No. 50-L). 

2983—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.—In- 
crease from 3 cents to 3.5 cents per 100 pounds in the charge 
at Kansas City, Mo., for transfer of freight from its depot 
to the depots of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Chicago Alton Railroad, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago Great Western Railroad, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, Kansas City Belt Railway, Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City Railroad, St. Louis San Francisco Rail- 
way, Union Pacific Railroad and Wabash Railroad, published 
in tariff Interstate Commerce Commission No. 1193 (SWL. 
Tariff No. 50-L). 

2981—New York Central Railroad Co.—Establishment of 
a provision in connection with the free storage privilege on 
forest products authorized in tariff Interstate Commerce 
Commission L.8. No. 273 requiring the signing of an agree- 
ment by the party or parties requesting such free storage to 
assume all responsibility for taxes on, loss and damage to 
and removal of the property stored also to indemnify the car- 
rier for any damage to its lands occurring in connection with 
the storage. 

3016—Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Co.—Cancellation 
of the rates on cross tie, car loads, and on logs, any a 
for distances of 80 miles or less published in tariff Interstate 
Commerce Commission No. 18—page 18, lumber rates there- 
after to apply. 

2949—Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co.—Increase per 
100 pounds, of 8 cents from Mobile, Ala., to Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., and 6 
cents from Mobile to Providence, R. I., in the rail-and-water 
car load rates, and increases ranging from .2 to .8 cents per 
100 pounds in the all rail car load rates from and to all 
points mentioned involving cigar box lumber (except cedar), 
plain, stained or veneered with cedar, and cigar box shooks 
(except cedar), K. D. or crated and on gum, poplar, basswood, 
birch, elm, laurel, oak, cedar or cypress lumber and veneer- 
ing, under \-inch in thickness, to align with increases ef- 
fected by other Mobile initial lines in connection with Inter- 
state Commerce Commssion Case No, 57 (Ex Parte). 

2945—New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co.—Can- 
cellation of the rates on lumber and other forest products 
from New Orleans, Great Northern Railroad stations to Moss 
Point, Miss., published in tariff Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission No. 238 (Tariff No. 489). 

2941—-W. A. Poteet, agent—Restriction of routing in tariff 
Interstate Commerce Commission No, 288 (Transmissourti 
Tariff No. 12-H) eliminating route via Denver, Colo., be- 
tween Union Pacific Railroad stations in Colorado and west 
and stations east of the Louistana-Texas, Arkansas-Oklahoma 
and Missouri-Kansas State lines. 


_ 


DECISIONS OF COMMERCE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 12.—In a decision handed down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on three complaints 
filed by the Nappanee Lumber & Manufacturing Co. against 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al., the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds that the rates applicable on silo 
material in carloads from Nappanee, Ind., to La Grange, Ky., 
and Lancaster, Ky., are not shown to have been unreason- 
able, while the rates on carload shipments to Arnold, Ky., 
and the charges on less than carload shipments to Taylors- 
ville, Ky., are found unreasonable and reparation awarded, 
The reparation in the two cases aggregated $14.40. 

In another decision the commission dismissed Docket No. 
5764—-Bascom-French Co, et al, vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co. et al.—holding on rehearing that a rate of 34 
cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine lumber and articles tak- 
ing lumber rates, in carloads from Texas and Louisiana pro- 
ducing territory to Las Cruces, N. M., not found unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

In No. 3544—-Bascom-Porter Co. vs. Santa Fe—the com- 
mission announces that it adheres to its original finding in 
this proceeding, and that complainant is entitled to repara- 
tion aggregating $996.45, with interest from March 1, 1911, 
on thirty-four carloads of lumber from points in Louisiana 
and Texas to Las Cruces, N. M.: Both Chairman Hall and 
Commissioner McChord dissented, holding that complainant 
had not been injured by the rates complained of. 

The Commission today announced an award of $11,526.81 
reparation, with interest from March 10, 1916, to the Ayer 
& Lord Tie Co. The Iilinois Central and other carriers in- 
volved are directed to make payment on or before March 20. 
The award is on account of large shipments of crossties 
from points in Mississippi and Alabama to Chicago and In- 
dianapolis, stopped and treated at Carbondale, Ill., and for- 
warded to destination. 

The Louisville & Nashville road is directed to pay the C, C, 
Mengel & Bro. Co., $89.16 reparation on account of unreason- 
able charges on six carloads of rough mahogany lumber 
shipped from Louisville, Ky., to Pensacola, Fla., for export. 








DATES FOR HEARINGS ASSIGNED 


WasuInatron, D. C., Feb. 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned for hearing March 2 at Memphis 
before Examiner Spethman I, & 8. Docket No. 11—Wasteful 
Service by Tap Lines, The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., 
Hotel Gayoso. 

On March 9 the commission will Hsten to oral argument 
here in No. 9683—Oden-Plliott Lumber Co. vs. Alabama 
Central Railway Co, | 

Examiner ‘Thurtell will hold a hearing March 15 at Hs- 
canaba, Mich., in No. 9971—National Pole Co. vs. the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


LAAAO OO 


MAY REARGUE MICHIGAN PERCENTAGE CASE 


Saainaw, Micn., Feb. 11.—Traffic Manager John T. Ross, 
of the Saginaw Board of Trade and representative of Bay 
City interests as well, has been advised that the carriers 
have filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking for a re-argument in the Michigan percentage 
case before the full commission, 

It seems to be the general opinion among Michigan ship- 
pers affected by this adjustment, Mr, Ross says, that if the 
case is opened in any way it should be to introduce additional 
testimony, as it is felt that there is much new testimony 
that would strengthen their position. 

This is the case in which the commission ordered a re- 
duction of 4 percent for the Saginaw Valley, making the rate 
88 percent of the Chicago-New York rate, instead of 92, to 
eastern points. This was due to be effective Feb. 15, but was 
postponed by the commission until April 15 because of state- 
ments by the carriers that they would be unable to get out 
the new tariffs before Feb. 15. Mr. Ross says that the 
Saginaw Valley shippers should be prepared to protect and 
retain the reduction allowed by the commission in the original 
order. Saginaw Valley lumbermen and lumber manufacturers 
are greatly interested in this case, 
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WESTERN RETAILERS HOLD A ROUSING CONVENTION 


Patriotism the Dominating Sentiment of the Association’s Annual Rally — Four Hundred From Ten States Attend — 
Sessions Are Rich in Addresses and Discussions of Vital Current Problems 


Great Fauis, Mont., Feb. 9.—A remarkable retail 
lumber dealers’ meeting has just been concluded here, the 
fifteenth annual conference of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and it was remarkable for several 
things. In the first place, it was a ‘‘war conference,’’ 
and the talks and address¢s abounded in patriotism. It 
was addressed by the governor of a great State—Mon- 
tana—a State that has given more men to the nation in 
proportion to population than any other. This chief ex- 
ecutive put before the convention, as a body of business 
men from the western States, his plan for legislation to 
be enacted at a special session of the legislature, to con- 
vene next week, to make it possible to suppress sedition, 
anarchy, sabotage and syndicalism in Montana, a plan 
that had been turned down at a meeting of farmers of the 
State the day previous in Great Falls. Patriotic to the 
core, the lumbermen gave Governor 8. V. Stewart an 
ovation and strongly endorsed his patriotic policies. 

This conference was remarkable in that for the first 
time it was recognized by several of the associations of 
manufacturers of lumber, including the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and their representatives 
appeared on the program. 

The meeting was significant in that for the first time 
it was held in a comparatively small city far inland, yet 
the attendance was as large as at any, the members re- 
mained steadily in the assembly room thru the sessions, 
and above all the accommodations in the splendid hotels 
of Great Falls and the entertainment by the lumbermen 
of this progressive city were such as to surpass, in many 
ways, all previous efforts. The large number of ladies, 
wives and daughters of lumbermen, was noticeable and 
they seemed to enjoy the business sessions as much as 
the men. 

A city of between 40,000 and 45,000 people, splendidly 
laid out, with paved streets fringed with fine business 
blocks, a beautiful residential section, great industries 
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such as smelters and refineries, Great Falls is also a large 
jobbing center for the great agricultural region of which 
it is the commercial capital. It is a natural headquarters 
for the lumber yard interests of this part of the West, and 
several line yard concerns center here. In the city there 
are eight retail yards. 

Headquarters of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation were at the Hotel Rainbow, where every care 
and attention was given the visiting lumbermen, and in 
its spacious assembly room adjoining the lobby the busi- 
ness sessions were held. It presented an attractive ap- 
pearance when the first session was called to order, Thurs- 
day forenoon, by President I. G. Kjosness, of Lewiston, 
Idaho. Huge silken flags were hung upon the wall on 
each side of the speakers’ platform, and palms and potted 
plants were in profusion. The floors were covered with 
oriental rugs and from a baleony an orchestra discoursed. 
Amid these surroundings words of patriotism and lumber 
logic were blended, and Rev. W. J. Hindley, the associa- 
tion’s chaplain, who had endeared himself to the lumber- 
men of the West in years past, returned after an absence 
of three years and at once resumed his old place in their 
estimation, and ‘‘Farmer’’ L, C. Smith again demon- 
strated that he holds a warm place in the hearts of the 
retailers of the western States. Grand old man, Civil War 
veteran and patriot, he has been devoting his long life to 
making better homes and farms and better citizens and a 
better country. 

The Welcome to Spokane 

Over 400 members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, from ten western States—Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Wyoming, the territory covered by the 
association—were in attendance. The conference was 
opened by the singing of the national anthem, and then 
President Kjosness wisely explained for the benefit of 
the many that his name was pronounced something as it 
would be if it were spelled ‘‘Chesness’’ altho he was later 
facetiously addressed by a speaker as ‘‘Mr. Choiceness,?? 

In welcoming the lumbermen to Great Falls Rev. G. G. 
Bennett, a local minister, emphasized the great possibili- 
ties of the undeveloped western country where is being 
built a great and prosperous empire: A native of the 








mining camp of Deadwood, he declared he was of the 
West and was proud of it, and ‘‘please God,’’ he would 
always be a part of it. A new order of things is now at 
hand, he said, the great God having changed the world, 
and no man may prophesy what the future will bring 
forth. In a business way, he emphasized the need of 
service rather than exploitation. His welcome was whole- 
souled and hearty. 


Governor 8. V. Stewart, of Montana, a big man both 
physically and mentally, spoke earnestly to the visiting 
lumbermen. He said it was right and proper these days, 
no matter how men were brought together, that they dis- 
cuss the great world war, for it is the all important topic. 
He said Montana was both a producer and a consumer of 
lumber. Its forests contain about 55,000,000,000 feet of 
timber and its mills are cutting over 400,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. He told of the difficulties under which 
production was carried on last year, with labor scarcity 
and I. W. W. hindrance. Troops were brought in by the 
Federal Government because the State did not have the 
necessary laws and has not now, and for the purpose of 
enacting laws under which life and property and industry 
may be protected from this sort of thing he had called 
the special session of the legislature. His remarks were 
loudly applauded. The governor declared: 

I have great confidence in the patriotic laboring men of 
this State and I know that if vee A are let alone and not 
influenced by false propaganda originating in Germany they 
will be true to their nation, to their State and to them- 
selves. So it is time for us to wake up and steel ourselves 
against this insidious poison. We are all anxious for peace, 
but we know we will not have it until this war is won. 

We all know that if we are going to win this war—and 
we are going to win it, and the one who expresses any doubt 
about the matter is not patriotic—we must have airplanes 
and ships, things made of lumber, of western spruce and fir. 
Even some of our Montana spruce is being used. Because 
of these things the Government is interested in getting out 
this lumber, and had not the troops been used the industry 
would have been paralyzed. 

Governor Stewart gave some interesting statistics re- 
garding the timber and lumber of Montana. The pro- 
duction, he said, during 1915 was 330,000,000 feet, for 
1916 it was 383,000,000 feet and for 1917, 400,000,000 
feet. About 150 sawmills were in operation last year. 
There are five mills with an annual capacity of from five 
to sixty million feet; about sixteen have a capacity of 
from one to five million feet annually and the remaining 
122 cut less than one million feet a year each. The stand- 
ing timber in the State is estimated to be from 55 to 65 
billion feet, classified in percentages as follows: Douglas 
fir, 22; western yellow pine, 21; lodgepole pine, 20; west- 
ern larch, 11; Englemann spruce, 8; cedar, 3; white pine, 
2, and miscellaneous, 13. At the present rate of con- 
sumption the timber would last 150 years, not consider- 
ing the growth, which is estimated to be about 700,000,000 
feet annually. 

The total timbered area of the State is about 37,500,000 
acres, or about 40 percent of the State’s area. Of this 
19,400,000 acres is within the national forests and 18,- 
100,000 acres is Government, State and privately owned 
timber. The Federal Government owns 66 percent of 
Montana’s timber, 30 percent is privately owned and 4 
percent belongs to the State. Of the privately owned 
timber the Northern Pacific Railway, the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. and four relatively small owners own 
about 80 percent. The mining industry in the State dur- 
ing 1915 consumed 1,100,000 stulls, 550,000 pieces of lag- 
ging and 120,000 convertor poles, all of which was pro- 
duced in the State. The mines at Butte consume annu- 
ally about 100,000,000 feet of lumber, including stulls, 
and about 200,000 poles. It is estimated that there is 
underground at Butte in the mines 2,000,000,000 feet of 
sawed timber, stulls and lagging. Of the lumber made 
in the State 40 percent is consumed within its borders, 
according to the State forester’s report for the fiscal year 
of 1915-1916; 2 percent goes into North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota; 14 percent into Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas 
and Missouri; 8 percent into Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois 
and Indiana; 9 percent into far eastern States and ex- 
port and 5 percent into the southwestern States. 

The address of Governor Stewart was very sincere and 
patriotic and he made a profound impression on his hear- 
ers as being an earnest and loyal citizen and executive. 
At the conclusion he was given three rousing cheers fol- 
lowed by cries of ‘‘What’s the matter with Governor 
Stewart? He’s all right! ’’ 

The old time chaplain of the association who had spoken 
at so many meetings, later mayor of Spokane and a chap- 
lain with the rank of captain in the Canadian army, Rev. 
W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, made a rousing patriotic ad- 
dress. His text was ‘‘The Business Man and War Bo- 
gies,’’ but it didn’t bother him. He also in a measure 
replied to the addresses of welcome. He complimented 
the balmy California weather prevailing, with the flowers 
blooming (in the florists’ windows). He declared the 
State should be proud of the fact that its percentage of 
men in the army is the greatest of any State in the Union. 

He told something of what he had seen in three years 
in Canada, where over 400,000 men voluntarily went to 
the front out of a population of less than 8,000,000 peo- 
ple. A large percentage were married men, and a very 
large percentage of these soldiers of Canada he said are 
sleeping beneath the sod in France, or have returned 
wounded. He regretted that he could not have gone with 
his regiment, the 190th, from Winnipeg, in which he was 
a captain, but was prevented because of inability to pass 
the physical examination of the overseas board. 

He was loudly applauded time and again because of 
his stirring patriotic declarations, and his reference to 
Gen. Pershing and his soldiers was one that brought forth 
a stirring response. He strongly urged business men to 
stand behind not only their country with their money and 
credit but also behind their home community and busi- 





ness men, for things must be done these days, and there 
must not be hoarding or a miserly policy carried on in 
business. The speaker emphasized the need of mobilizing 
the man power of the country and said that he believed 
the American laboring man to be just as patriotic as the 
man in the army. He declared that the time is near at 
hand when a man must work or must fight, whether he be 
a laboring man or a retired farmer of lumberman. 


Committee Appointments 

The following committees were named: 
Resolutions—B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont.; Albert 
Gates, Lewistown, Mont.; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; 


C, D. Jones, Miles City, Mont.; G. W. Bulmer, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Auditing—Frank Kendall, A. Maccuaig, J. H. Ehrmann- 
traut, Spokane, Wash, 


Nominations—J. E. Lane, Lewistown; H. L. Call, Great 
Falls; C. I. Sharp, Waiser, Idaho. 

1919 Conference—John C. Cuneo, Modesto, Cal.; F. B. 
sartlett, Lewiston, Idaho; C. W. Gamble, Boise, Idaho. 

This completed the first session and adjournment for 
Junch was taken. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session a letter was read from J. P. 
Healy, of Belt, Mont., a young member of the associa- 
tion, who is enroute to France as an officer in the aviation 
corps. A telegram was read from F, E. Conner, Sacra- 
mento, vice president of the association, expressing his 
regret at not being able to attend on account of illness, 
A telegram of regret was also read from F. E. Robbins, 
Retzville, Wash., one of the war horses of the association. 

Before presenting his annual address at the afternoon 
session President Kjosness criticised the wisdom of send- 
ing out the news items from Washington such as one ap- 
pearing a few days previous quoting Secretary McAdoo 
as discouraging all home building excepting such as is 
necessary to house war workers. The president’s address 
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dealt with the practical problems of lumber dealers of 
the West in a practical way. 


The War and Our Business 


Basing his conclusions upon the stimulating effect which 
war always has upon all branches of business and industry 
directly related thereto, including the production of food- 
stuffs, the high prices of which insure prosperity for the 
farmer and, in turn, for those lines of business depending 
upon the farmer, President Kjosness went on to say: 


As long as the war lasts times in general will be good. 
Just as soon as the war ends there will be a severe panic. 
I will stake my reputation on the latter statement, notwith- 
standing the fact that well known financiers, politicians, 
speculators and others have prophesied otherwise. History 
has always shown that hard times follow a period of good 
times. The thing to do, therefore, is to plan ahead to take 
advantage of the prosperous era that will endure while the 
war lasts and at the same time prepare for the end of the 
war so as to be in position to withstand the shock when 
that time comes. Meanwhile it also is up to us to do what 
we can to assist the Government. Buy, ard help to sell, 
liberty bonds and thrift stamps; donate to the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A. and other similar agencies; help conserve 
food, fuel and clothing, and learn to do without the luxuries. 
We must do all this ourselves; not leave it for the other 
fellow. 

The speaker then quoted the statement of President 
Wilson that upon the farmers of this country rests 1 
large measure the fate of the war, and urged his hearers 
to do everything in their power to help increase the pro 
duction of foodstuffs, including livestock. ‘‘Go back 
home,’’ said he, ‘‘and in connection with other }usiness 
men and citizens get behind this movement for increasing 
our output of the foodstuffs necessary to win the war. 
Emphasizing the need of conservation of foodstuffs by 
the full utilization of every bushel raised, Mr. K\josness 
urged the retailers to push the sale of silos in their = 
munities, and also to advocate the bulk instead of the sac 
system of handling grain. Said he: 

One of the biggest things that can be done not only te 
help the farmer and ourselves but also to help win the 3 
is to get him to plant proper crops to be later put into ire, 
Silage reduces the amount of grain that livestock renee 
is cheap and easy to produce, and actually is Oe ae 
grain for feeding to stock. If you have not already | busy 
silos a part of your business you certainly want to s¢ il 
and sell them, This may be slow work at first but you 
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find the demand increase by leaps and bounds. It is a 
profitable business if properly handled. 

My experience is that the average farmer does not under- 
stand silos and their construction and wants the dealer sell- 
ing one to put it up also, in which case he feels assured that 
it has been properly put up. We tried selling silo material 
only but found it uphill work, and therefore decided to give 
the customer what he wanted by building the silos and turn- 
ing them over complete. This made it much easier to sell 
them. My advice is to figure the job complete, always ask- 
ing 2 price that will enable you to give the customer satis- 
factory service, and he will pay it. 

There is going to be a labor famine, especially of farm 
Jabor. It will be necessary to eliminate all unnecessary 
tasks. In our section of the country farmers are still using 
sacks in which to handle their grain. Sacks are now quoted 
at 22 cents with no assurance of getting a supply. Sacks 
are in great demand on the battlefields of Europe where they 
are used for sand bags to be piled in front of the trenches. 
Changing the method of handling grain to the bulk system 
will save labor and sacks. A sack of grain is usually handled 
about twelve times, from the time it is filled until it is 
Joaded into a car, and I have been told that it is handled 
about the same number of times before it is loaded on a ship. 

Under the bulk system it would not be necessary to handle 
the grain in such an expensive way. It can easily be man- 
aged so that it is only handled two or three times from the 
time it leaves the separator until it goes into the car. 
Therefore, advocate the bulk system. This means the build- 
ing of elevators in the towns, smaller ones on the farms or 
granaries and portable grain bins, 

This is a wonderful field and a profitable one. We must 

be prepared to give customers a price for all the material that 
goes into these portable grain bins and granaries and give 
them service with the sale, by furnishing written instruc- 
tions of how to erect them together with the blue prints. 
It is better yet to have arrangements made with a local car- 
penter where he will build these for a definite price. The 
farmer will appreciate this service and it is giving him what 
he wants—a definite price. This method will help to com- 
reed with the man selling the galvanized iron grain bins and 
tanks. 
On the large grain elevators be prepared to submit plans 
and definite prices for all the material for the different 
capacities and in connection with some reliable contractor 
give a price for the labor and then in connection with some 
good machinery house have a quotation for the machinery 
and the installation of it. From the three bids the customer 
will know the complete cost. Outside elevator contractors 
do not show any mercy and the above method gives you a 
fighting chance. 

The changing from the sack to the bulk system makes a 
great increase in the volume of business and if we are “up 
and a-coming” we will get our share of the business. There 
are numerous grain tank solicitors and elevator men around 
the country that will not show us very much consideration, 
so the thing to do is to be prepared for them and go after 
the business, 


Sheds for Implements and Live Stock Urged 
Pointing out how retailers can create business and at 
the same time perform a patriotic service along the lines 
of conservation, by advocating the proper sheltering of 
farm implements, live stock and poultry, President Kjos- 
ness said: 


Steel and iron and their products are scarce and expensive. 
I am told that farm machinery has doubled in price. If 
the machinery is allowed to deteriorate more rapidly than 
it should, it means that more steel and iron is necessary 
to make machinery to take its place. This means a decrease 
in the production of ammunition and other supplies. There- 
fore, by helping to save or conserve farm machinery we are 
helping a bit toward winning the war. Depreciation of farm 
machinery standing out in the open must be at least 25 per- 
cent. If this machinery were properly housed in machine 
sheds it would be a saving of at least one-half of this. I 
believe that the saving of this depreciation on an ordinary 
farm would pay for the necessary sheds the first year. In 
other words, I believe that the farmer would make 100 per- 
cent on the money invested and would not only help him- 
self, but help win the war. 

It is almost impossible to fatten livestock of any kind 
during the winter or rainy season if they must stay out in 
the open all of the time. It is necessary to give them a 
place to go to when the weather is severe and provide a 
dry place in which to sleep. It is certainly poor economy 
feeding such stock and trying to get them ready for market. 
It takes all the food to keep them warm and does not allow 
them to fatten. It is, therefore, necessary that livestock and 
chickens be properly housed. Returns on these will be much 
better if they were properly housed and the extra invest- 
ment in the buildings will be well repaid. Our duty is to 
prove this to them, and incidentally help ourselves. 

This argument can, of course, be made to cover the proper 
housing of people. Many a family is living in a shack where 
it is impossible for them to render proper services during 
the day. They may be cramped for room, house poorly 
lighted, insanitary etc. Under such conditions the morale 
of such people can not possibly be good. When not properly 
housed they can not and will not give the service that they 
would render under better conditions, 

I am sure the Government will be in favor of any building 
that will conserve those things that have a direct bearing 
on the war and will help increase production. 


In conclusion President Kjosness urged the adoption 
of a definite sales policy. ‘There should be an under- 
standing with every customer who makes a purchase on 
time as to just when he will pay for it. The speaker 
advised getting written acknowledgment of the debt, with 
agreemént that it is to be paid at a certain date and that 
it is to draw interest. This course, said he, may ‘‘save 
our goat’’ some day. In anticipation of whatever condi- 
tions may obtain after the war ends retailers were warned 
against being overstocked and advised to have their ac- 
counts well collected and money in the bank to enable 
them to take advantage of special opportunities to pur- 
chase advantageously which the speaker deemed likely to 
present themselves. The danger of allowing stocks to 
become too much depleted, in view of the delay in securing 
delivery, was, however, pointed out and the frank admis- 
sion made that under existing conditions it practically is 
Impossible to go far in the direction of reducing stocks 
without incurring the risk of not having the lumber on 
hand when customers eall for it. Therefore the only thing 
to do, said the speaker, is to watch developments closely 
and buy conservatively. 


The Secretary’s Sentiments 


The president’s address was well received and was fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive address by Secretary A. L. 
Porter, on the rather misleading subject of ‘‘Latest 
Models in Business Clothes Direct from the Great Jan. 1 
Profit and Loss Style Show.’’ It consisted of a fusillade 


. rapid fire shots on business efficiency methods and 
ideas: 


we meet, talk, discuss, argue, pass resolutions year 
er year, and then many of us go back home, walk 
right into a rut as big as the Panama Canal, and continue 
© do business just as we always have done. We do not 
Profit by what we see and hear at these conferences be- 
ee we do not go home and make a proper application 
of modern ideas. * * * 

th here is no difference between a rut and a grave except 
ihe 8ize—so let’s get down to business—fill up the rut— 
aie old fozy customs of the past—and conduct our business 
ong modern and up-to-date lines. * * * 
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Secretary 


Let’s step off a few paces and look our business squarely 
in the face. Statistics tell us that we are only 10 percent 
efficient. It seems to me, then, it should be the duty of 
an organization like this one to make every honest effort 
to raise the efficiency of the building material merchant 
toa point where he will at least score 50 percent aver- 

at 


age. * 
Obey the Law 


The law of every State and of the Federal Government 
says that you must not agree on prices, nor divide terri- 
tory in any form whatsoever with your local com- 
petitors, * * * 

Conduct and advertise your business so that you will 
draw trade to your yard because you give a fair, square 
deal, and the trade realizes that you are earning money 
it pays you and not making any part of it thru illegal 
combination. 

Keep within the law. . 

Give value received for goods and service so that you 
can honestly feel that you have earned all the profit ac- 
cruing in your business. 

They say there are two ways of killing a cat. The 
crude way is to muss him all up with a club, while the 
wise way is to bluff him into believing that chloroform 
is good for fleas. 

Much of the same comparison might be made of the 
merchants who go out and knife each other for business 
that develops without their help, as compared with those 
who use their brains and proper tools to help them create 
new business so that there will be plenty for all. * * * 

Put your time and attention on the customer, the pros- 
pect. Find out what he wants—satisfy him and get his 
business. Your competitor will soon follow your lead or 
retire from business. * * * 

If your local competitor is not inclined to adopt modern 
methods in business, and conduct his affairs along strictly 
legal lines, then crawl out of the trench or rut and leave 
him: * * © 

I cannot enthuse over the term “lumber yard.” * * * 
This term is too closely allied with barn yards, back yards, 
brickyards and chicken yards. * * The lumber yard 
is passing into history, and in its place will come the 
lumber store. * * * 

In towns and cities of sufficient population I expect to 
see lumber and building materials stored in warehouses 
along the railroad right-of-way, while the office, sales and 
show room of that company will be located on the main 
street of the city, having on display plans, pictures, models 
of all sorts of homes and other buildings with competent 
salesmen, contractors and others to wait on the consum- 
ing public and tell the prospect just what the building 
will cost. 

In place of the old sign ‘‘Iumber yard,’’ I can see in the 
immediate future a name with an advertising value, such 
as, “The Kjosness Construction Co.—Home-Builders,”’ 
“Lane Building Material Co.—Ijxperts on ——e Prob- 
lems,” ‘“‘The Anderson Service Co.—Professional Building 
Material Merchants,” ‘“‘The Call Co.—Designers of Modern 
Building for the Farm.” ‘Titles similar to these have an 
advertising value and will succeed the “‘lumber yard” 
sign. * a 

Business Location 


After a farmer has driven five or twenty miles or more, 
a few hundred feet, after he gets to town, is of little con- 
sequence. Location should be chosen first, for convenience 
and economy in handling stock, coupled with the always 
important consideration of overhead expense in maintain- 
ing the location. Second, the location should be as con- 
venient as possible for the buying public. * * * The 
office of the modern building material merchant should, 
whenever possible, be separate and apart from the storage 
shed. It should be built on the bungalow order along the 
same lines of a bungalow home with possibly two or more 
rooms; at least, a good, well-arranged office and a sales 
or show room. In the latter should be displayed all sorts 
of pictures of all types of buildings. * * * 

Grass and flowers in the yard, on the window, sills, 
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should decorate the office, make it look homelike—a fit 
place in which to entertain lady customers. Picture, if 
you can, an immaculate short white skirt with white silk 
stockings, a $20 pair of white kid boots, walking into your 
office and announcing that “I am thinking of building a 
bungalow—what have you to show me?”” Who will satisfy 
that lady’s desire—the lumber dealer who invites her to 
parade down an alley of dust and dirt and view a pile of 
2x4’s and boards, or the building material merchant who 
invites her into his sales and show room and proceeds 
to show her a picture of the kind of bungalow she wishes 
to build? And if she can not secure the service she de- 
sires in her own home town, can you blame her for looking 
at a catalog containing pictures of the home she wants 
and then finally ordering the materials from the firm that 
will furnish the plans and all the material to build the 
home for a definite sum of money? * * * 


Your Competitor—The Contractor 


_ The contractor or carpenter in the small town has a $100 
investment in tools against the lumber merchant’s $10,000 
investment in merchandise. In larger communities the 
ratio is about the same. * * * 

I have asked this question of hundreds of my lumber 
friends: “When the consumers in your town think of 
building a home or any other building, whom do they see 
first—you or the contractor?” Every one of them admitted 
that the consumer first went to the contractor.* 

The reason for this is that the contractor has been able 
to sell and has talked to the consumer about what he 
wanted to buy—a home, a barn or some other building. 
Che contractor had no materials whatsoever to sell him— 
but he sold him the completed job. * * * 

Conditions are now changing. In many communities, 
thru creative advertising, the consumer is now coming 
direct to the building material merchant. * * * 

The lumber merchant of today and the future must 
equip his office with contractor helps, if you please—plans 
of all sorts of buildings with correct, detailed, itemized 
lists of materials. The consumer, thru proper advertising, 
must be taught to go to the retailer, who, among othet 
services, will recommend a competent contractor, not to 
sell the lumber and millwork, but to contract to do the 
work of putting the materials together according to specl- 
fied plans for so much money. 

The contractor is well supplied with hammer and saw. 
The tools he has been lacking should and must be fur- 
nished him by the retailer. I refer to pictures and plans 
for all kinds of buildings with itemized lists of material. 
The merchant should also furnish the contractor with the 
names of good prospects for business for both of them. 
Coéperation plus the proper tools will bring splendid 
results. 

The contractor has in the past forced upon the retailer 
the keenest sort of competition, and if the retailer refused 
to accept the contractor’s offer, in many instances he 
eo shipped the goods in from some mail order house or 
mill. 

No contractor should be given special discounts on the 
material he purchases from you, nor should he be allowed 
any commission from you. All he has to sell is his time 
and ability to put materials together. He must figure the 
pay for his time in the original cost of the building, and 
that is all he is entitled to. - oe 


Guaranteeing Quantities 

A number of retailers have said to me, “I'll never guar- 
antee that my estimate of material will be sufficient to 
complete the structure.’”” ‘Why not?’ “Well, first, it’s 
too much work, grief, and worry, and second, no two 
carpenters use the same amount of material in building a 
structure.” 

Let’s get down to business and analyze this question. 
If the retailer and his contractor do not absolutely know 
how correctly to list materials for a building, then it is 
high time on behalf of the consuming public that someone 
in that community should be employed who does know 
how correctly to list quantities for any structure, and who 
has confidence enough in his list to guarantee that it will 
be sufficient for the building. ‘This is a service which any 
home builder or the builder of any other structure is en- 
titled to know. He is entitled to receive a definite con- 
tract to that effect. * * One carpenter can not pos- 
sibly use more material for his work than another if he 
follows the plans and specifications, which are definite 
and which tell him just where the material goes. . In 
making up material lists, always figure in a few extra 
pieces to allow for accidents, waste and scaffold-. 
ing. * « a” 

So that, taken all in all, there is no good excuse 6F 
reason why the building material industry of this country 
should not absolutely guarantee the consumer that it 
will furnish all the material in lumber, millwork and its 
products with which to complete his structure for so much 
money. * * ® 

It is not good business to furnish a price on a contrac- 
tor’s or carpenter’s estimates when you know that esti- 
mate will not be sufficient to build the structure. Making 
profits on extras after you have secured the confidence of 
the consumer is poor business; and right here is empha- 
sized one phase of old methods which has given the mail 
order house much to talk about, also a considerable volume 
of business. 

To give the consumer what he wants will take brains, 
money, time, work, and ability, coupled with a modern 
service, but the firms who have this class of efficiency and 
service to sell will secure the business and earn a good 
promt, * * ° 





Creating Business 


Your volume of business is gaged entirely by the value 
of production in your community. If production is below 
normal in a community every effort should be made by 
all business men to bring it up to normal or a little above. 
The demand and price will be good for some time to come. 

Agricultural experts should be imported to urge the 
tillers of the soil toward greater production of cereals 
and livestock. Every county should employ an agricul- 
tural expert whose business it should be constantly and 
continually to advise with the farmers of that county 
regarding their crops and the feeding of their stock. 

In fact, with a company that has a line of yards it will 
pay handsome returns for that company to employ..an 
agricultural expert of its own—one who can assist and 
help toward greater production in that community, 

In the winter of 1914 we secured for one of our line-yard 
friends just such a man. In this company’s territory not 
a silo had been built, and the farmers were poor—pro- 
duction was at a very low ebb—and very naturally the 
building material business was not what it should be. 
Within four months this agricultural expert had induced 
thirty or more fdrmers to build silos. The material was 
furnished by the company that employed the expert. Since 
then it has kept this expert constantly in its employ 
working among the farmers. It has sold a large number 
of silos. Practically every farm has one or more now, 
and they know what to raise to make proper ensilage, how 
to fill them, and so forth. 

But that is not the important point. What the retail 
building material merchant is more interested in is that 
the activities of this agricultural expert brought intensi- 
fied and diversified farming, stock-raising, dairying etc., 
so that the farmers all around this concern’s yards are 
now prosperous. They want and need many new build- 
ings on their farms, and they have the money with 
which to pay. Naturally, they go to the people who helped 
them to get on their feet. * * * 

In small towns and cities much profitable business may 
be secured by suggesting improvements to the old home— 
a new porch, sleeping-porch, new floors, some _ bufit-in 
features in the dining room and kitchen, possibly a re- 
arrangement of the down-stairs or up-stairs of the house 
to give more light, comfort, proper ventilation and sanita- 
tion, a mantel and fire-place in the living room. All these 
improvements are wanted by many people. They have 
thought of it themselves but they keep putting it off 
until someone actually comes and suggests to them how 
easily they can secure it. 

Last February a millwork manufacturer had on display 
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in the Davenport Hotel a buffet built in his factory. He Let your office and buildings be an advertisement of your I have absolute faith and confidence in the retail building Wh 
was displaying it to show the retailers what sort of mill- business. Have on display in your office all sorts of pic- material merchant and I know that he will keep up with servic 
work his company made; but incidentally many consumers tures of different kinds of buildings, and a few models’ the progressive thought of the age and conduct his busi- mean 
in Spokane passing around in the hotel saw this buffet and made up of different buildings. ness along modern and efficient lines which will be entirely home: 
he told me that seven different families paces ~ — These models can easily be secured by putting on little satisfactory to the consuming public. “ee 
with him for that same buffet to be installed in their prize contests among the boys in the manual training o > ’ > : P et : es 
homes. If he had a bunch of lumber piled down in the department of your local high school. They will make Secretary Porter ’s talk contained a world of good sug- right 
Davenport Hotel he wouldn't have secured an order. Don’t  jots of fine models for you for a small investment and gestions, good advice and ideas that dealers might all rt by 
you see, the pont This is a splendid illustration of the sych a contest will give you favorable publicity and never think over to their advantage. The carrying out of his ne 
value of a show room. : 7, tising. When you have a county fair or a carnival of any dvic ae de . i E Ay 
The retail building material merchant must practice sort, make a display of these models and pictures so that advice —_ result oa ® new ¥ ler . at Jum ft 
intensified selling. You can sell more thru the eye than the ‘people may see with their own eyes that which they ber merchants and a changed retail lumber business as of th 
you can thru the mouth. Show the customer thru his qesire and just how it is arranged. They will never think well as better communities full of better and more healthy rang 
own — - pe “" — — en rye ro of the price per thousand feet if they know they can buy people feat 
create the desire for that buffet or other bullt-in fez "e all the material for that bungalow and have it built com- a 2 ee 3 
or complete home so strongly in the consumer's mind that plete for $3,150. Some discussion followed, particularly of terms of sale, Tl 
he oh wine} oe bac yo Sn When Great Falls puts on a carnival of any kina, if It was stated that many customers object to paying inter- term 
_ As Rusa of diamonds’ lying right about your feet, 1 Were @ lumber merchant here, I would build a bungalow est. Some favored a plan that would induce the customer Gu 
are vuur own trade territory and your own home home right down on the main corners of your thorofare, in to pay his account as soon as possible. It was realized spok 
—— se. the middle of the street; build it complete with all modern that the time is at hand when accounts can not be sarried Mode 
aha tena he retail building material business is con- CNveniences in every room. Do something once a year die : e BU eS eee clude 
SO ta 8 ee ee think that the farmer is our best that will compel and attract attention and cause people a year or more. It is possible also that the Government 
customer. The value of production in the United States og about what a modern merchant you — pt will probably name retail lumber prices. The Chair was 
last year was $40,000,000,000. Listen to this “$21,800,000,000 Site pated oe ee oe enh gone tg it clectricalY instructed to name a committee of five to report on the 3 T) 
of that amount was produced ee ee yt gl When the carnival is over, auction it off to the highest matter at a later session. 5 
real property is valued at $60,000,000,000. ‘ Anaad 1 bidder. You can sell it for enough money to pay for all , for 
coegenen Apsicecend —o~) portage ig ow a. homes. the materials you put into it and give you profit enough Modern Views of Service open 
ege every year. 1ey want and nee vette icp to pay for all the advertisin ou did; and you will have = : . 
better tools to work with— more modern buildings on the mela Saatiee a math Os iar las Suen te Sack at ate Guy W. Bulmer, of Great Falls, discussed ‘‘ Service as a man 
_— oar mnt. age Ble Ale They will ben to it coat the designs along the same line. Business Getter.’’? At the outset he emphasized the seri- for 
stock is properly fed from ensilage taken from a silo; At the county fair, put up little models of barns, silos, ousness of the present times and the importance of sery- and 
they will see that grain bins and grain elevators are se te ge farmers ‘ted geo - Te mg of ice, not only in business but to the country. In ancient Wes 
srecte ‘ sv are £& r iniec »w life ¢ anerg ac . sing w ring yo u Ss Y 5 as 4 4 7 : x4 = Gh 
raged nay Pct ggg Hho aes poner Eapie nek aie one p sinaet ites ee eee wate times, he pointed out, fear was the mainspring of serv- sack 
they will make lots of business for you. Keep up your local newspaper advertising and use pic- 1€@, by which the slave served the master. Fortunately, shou 
Tell your story as much to the farmer’s wife as you tures of buildings to attract attention, Put a price on all those days have passed, and that they may be passed shou 
do to the farmer, if Rene —_ . ny seg ns ike cadet te a measal ot ae Gk ie Cie forever this country is now fighting for freedom and saan 
stter , , s » farm. oy oF a generé : é se “ ° ° a 
o.oo “are being sent to insane asylums from farm papers the sort of buildings the farmers are wanting democracy. The kind of service that should obtain in the the | 
the farm than from the towns and cities? There’s a and needing and for which you can furnish the material lumber business today, he believed, is to serve for the de- | urge 
reason, and if you help solve that problem it will increase nl asin ae That is collective advertising with indi- sire to serve. Those whose dear ones have gone into the = = 
your volume of profitabie business, é af e ' ae ‘ ca canwarnava ae . ' " “wile x than 
We used to say that the country boy was more healthy In your show and sales room, aside from models and great world war are — for their spinleri doing i and 
and strong than the city or town boy. What are the facts pictures and so forth, display a number, if not all, of the and never before has the world realized so clearly what . anc 
in the case as revealed by the examining boards for army modern built-in features so that the people can see with the word service means. Be 1s 10 
service? = town. or city raised boy has been found “ op ge Liege — bead gig baa hd a alia The speaker denounced the Jumberman who would use how 
y % -) ar service é > CC € — e ¢ ~J é yraer ¥ 8 é ’ € 1 . . @ 
Siar taee cavates of po gy Mig hdl oat. re the at > aniary of $50,000 a year and “ works oo. Rodis a any underhanded methods mm making sales, and the lum- a 
city boy sleeps on a sleeping porch and breathes fresh day. The balance of the time he puts in in the gymnasium berman who is too lazy to give the real personal service arg 
iN = ogg A 1 the se Ig vd age oe ie 3 in a, bedroom a = _ ag links oe in penne. pe trim a that is necessary. As to the mill man, he should have ~_ 
with a the windows and doors ciosed, la 11s ree 10Ours WOrkK WI1 count, e1s e man who — iS nar abe e arg 
Use the talent the Almighty has given you to spread the writes advertisements that people read and they can taste ‘the support and codperation of the dealer. Customers b ’ 
gospel of better living and the first step in that direction the goods. After they read his copy, they want the goods must be given a square deal always. The competitor er. 
I 
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is, better homes. Save thousands rg poultry, hogs, and ed cog ee hardly wait to buy a money-order or a should be cultivated. He has the same trials and tribu- i 
other meat-producing animals that die from exposure yank draft. ae Jarvtcn ¢ are aline wi ns in : C 
every winter by properly housing and feeding them. Terms of Sale “agg ™ —_ e and 4 oe yoy Phage iden ee Ee pl 
That's the way to create business and to help win the war. No sale is a good sale unless an acknowledgment of the r. DuimMer s Opimon, ‘be pared on we olden Lule. ; “ Hi 
Aden obligation and a definite time for payment is made in believed that the troubles and difficulties of the present “ 
eleelidis Aisha ws : ae Pee eae wilting at the sime of the ais. : seca : social upheaval would be solved if mankind would go 7. 
z » the Jones Lumber Co. to be skinned—Cc Statistics which we gatherec rom hundreds of retail ac i “inei — aE j Jesus 
in here."” No comments are necessary on this ad. Mr. building material merchants several years ago brought out back to the first principles to. the teachings of — pe 
Vardaman will tell you it is negative. Business men in some star_ling facts, chief among them, that for every Christ, the teacher and apostle of peace on earth an ? 
the United States who are doing an ever-increasing, $10,000 the retailer had invested in building materials, he good will to man. Some interesting excerpts from Mr. is 
profitable volume of business invest $650,000,000 a year in had $20,000 in open book accounts, unacknowledged. s Bulmer’s talk are as follows: It} 
advertising, or in other words, giving the reading public I believe the lien law has cost you more money than it oe . sal ied in 
the latest news about their business; news that the con- ever made for you, because it has made many retail We can talk about service in the lumber business, we can be 
sumer is interested in reading and which creates a desire building material merchants careless with their credits. advertise beautiful homes, furnish plans, provide plan books , 
for him to possess something that that man or firm makes However, the lien law may serve a good purpose here and guarantee material lists, all of which are good—fine— hg 
or has to sell. in and there; but the modern merchant of today must get but unless we know well the fundamentals of our business t 
Several years ago I gathered statistics from a large quicker action than the lien law affords him. He must we are merely putting silk frills on a pair of overalls. Here ti 
number of retail yards, so-called (I hope the term will have his accounts receivable in liquid form, not merely are some fundamentals: ke su 
soon be eliminated), and these statistics showed that the unacknowledged charges on his books, but something First—Know your business—know it. : 
retail building material merchant invested in advertising tangible which he can take down to the bank ana Second—Give the customer what he wants when he 3 th 
annually four-tenths of one percent of his gross sales. cash s 6 wants it. : ; ze, th 
No wonder there are those among us who will say that A reasonable time for payment of goods should be given Third—Good lumber at reasonable prices—the same price Ww 
advertising does not pay. fhe: any customer. Let the customer set the date when he to all. le 
Retail building material merchants should invest (not will pay. If the date of payment exceeds thirty days, he Fourth—What is good for the customer is good for you. - 
ee) annually at least 2 percent of their gross sales in should pay interest on the account thereafter.’ The proper Fifth—Don’t be afraid to work. d 
ac vertising; 3 or 4 percent would be better for the first time to have a definite arrangement for payment is at Sixth—Be fair and square with all men—your competitors n 
few years and would bring splendid results. the time of the sale. included. : W 
A fm or to this: | Five hundred percent increase in sales There are three forms at your disposal. You may have Sweeten these up with love and unselfishness and then, and 3 f 
i we year 8 is the record made iby a middle western a sales ticket drawn up in the form of a note, drawing not until then, can you ever put real service to work in the 4 ) 
umber merchant who put originality, community spirit interest at a certain rate after a certain date. Everything lumber business or any other business, either. if t} 
and definite personal appeal into his advertising. His the customer buys is itemized on his sales ticket and he : . ; te 
red-plooded ane ss uteratare ate ‘er 5 aewent ~ wseenbe it at the time it is delivered to him. He has, In conelusion Mr. Bulmer said: 4 §] 
§ a sales | for the first two years, bu percent for therefore, signed an acknowledgment of the obligation to- ay onder . . . { ster, you must be sa 
at aed Sve eel R. eo does not mean that he actually gether with a definite time on which he agrees to pay. PR Bi ioc ge Begin ee ar ee ren can't afford ‘ 8] 
= monmadeery a ~ A op 7 six years—just the reverse Another way is to take a straight note. to beat the mill man out of his profit when you buy; you 1 
lite Bon g — es mi invested on his gross sales But the best way of all, it seems to me, is to take an -an’t afford to find fault with the grades to get another thirty ¥ 
Advertising ay Atte ~s percent. : acceptance at the time of sale. This would clear your days’ free time. Don’t forget that he’s a white man and will 
to help the ped fine. a on 3 tory of what you can do books of all open accounts, and you would always have return good for good with interest sometimes added. Give tl 
thong Bveg nn age he ge Ww unt he w ants. There are at on hand ample paper to take to the bank and cash when your customer a square deal always. A few may be pretty 1 
on Pane — ood thes “> as > wor d of mouth, printer’s you needed extra funds. , exacting sometimes, but if you surprise them once !) coming d 
Saatadinn ate theo “toad ae ink and the ocular dem- The lumber merchant has deprived the local banker of up to their expectations some day you'll educate tliei UP to f 
It rarely ‘ever pays toa non aio edema : a large volume of profitable business, and at the same your standard. You can measure the character of « business | 
vat it atwase pa nfl Bnet ise . hat you want to sell— time it has been an expense to the lumber merchant so man by the character of his customers. Cultivate your com: 8 
od bbe lh 4 he ver ad Ww hat someone wishes to to do, rather than a profit to him. * * * petitor. He has the same troubles and worries that you bev? n 
» AR ae Rie a peor as sotton or Wool?—No. In calling attention to some of the evils or uncreative, and ought to prove a wonderful sympathizer. Get * quaintet 
word tnc¥en Te, ‘ > e€ Daas ee antomonile poor business methods used in the past, I have solely the with him and show him that you are not 22-caliber shor . 
Ege Neng oe Son and boards?—No. Home, omene te rd = et peng <i building material busi- and you'll find that he’ll shoot just as straight and sts t 
- - = ss é 4 1” ’ 7 refe ‘ 
Advertise the completed article and put a price on it. efficiency and profit-eerniug. om SPs ee ae of Tg 2 og D+ il al aim d : 
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When we wake up to a true realization of the meaning of 
service and our relations to our fellow men we’ll know the 
meaning of “Thy kingdom come.’ Let us go back to our 
homes and our business with the determination to put into 
practice a bigger and better service than ever before; let us 
be something in our community; let us stand for what is 
right in everything; let us shine—shine for service. Life is 
too short to be anything but unselfish. Our business is too 
pig to have any but big men in it. Think it over! 

Announcement was made by B. J. Boorman, chairman 
of the Great Falls general committee in charge of the ar- 
rangement and entertainment for the meeting, of several 
features of the entertainment. 

The Chair appointed the following on the committee on 
terms of sale, as suggested: 


Guy W._ Bulmer, Great Falls, Mont.; Frank Kendall, 
Spokane ; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utak J. C. Cuneo, 


tah; J. 
Modesto, Cal., and A. O. Hewitt, Terry, Mont. 
cluded the business of the first day. 


FRIDAY FORENOON 


The western retailers appeared to be at the conference 
for business, for nearly all the seats were filled at the 
opening of the Friday morning session. Ben R. Varda- 
man, of Des Moines, lowa, discussed ‘‘ Creating a Desire 
for Your Goods.’’ Business, he said, was the gathering 
and distributing of sustenance to humanity. In the 
West, he pointed out, because of the inability to get 
sacks, now, because of the war, granaries and corn eribs 
should be built to conserve the grain crops. Customs 
should be changed to this extent, and business at the 
same time be made for lumber dealers. He deprecated 
the injury to communities by mail order concerns, and 
urged that the boys and girls of the communities be 
not neglected, but encouraged to succeed at home rather 
than to go away to the larger cities to seek their futures 
and fortune. By retaining them at home the home town 
is improved and its society made better. He pointed out 
how the building of a community hall or auditorium 
made necessary large church buildings, more homes, 
larger public garage buildings to care for the cars of 
those coming to the town because of these things, then 
larger stores and shops—all requiring the use of lum- 
ber. 


This con- 





Mr. Franklin’s department is one that brings the asso- 
ciation much commendation because it is practical and 
useful, and it is in capable hands. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


I. B. Hanks, of St. Louis, Mo., who was on the pro- 
gram to open the afternoon session, was unable to be 
present and his place was taken by Fred D. Becker, of 
Kalispell, Mont., secretary of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who brought greetings from 
the mill men of Montana and told the dealers present 
how the lumber producers are endeavoring to help the 
dealers to sell lumber. He discussed advertising and its 
value, and compared the making of a sale to winning 
a battle. The progressive dealer advertises, and now 
with the world war on he believed it necessary that 
more of everything be produced and housed, that there 
be more buildings erected and more than the usual busi- 
ness done. He approved the idea being carried out by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of enlisting school children to 
help by offering prizes for essays on the subject of 
home building. 

He said his association, with its output of 465,000,000 
feet annually, is considering the launching of an adver- 
tising campaign in Montana. The speaker approved the 
home builder week idea and every other idea that will 
help increase building, such as the use of plan books, 
and make better homes and a better housed and more 
contented citizenship. 

Some of the statements of Mr. Becker were: 

The extensivé publicity campaigns conducted by some of 
the lumber manufacturers’ associations, representing regions 
or species, have dispelled a great deal of the doubt or scepti- 
cism that existed with the retail dealer. As the work of the 
various organizations progresses there is the growing tend- 
ency of the retailer to recognize the sincerity of the move- 
ment on the part of the lumber manufacturers and the neces- 
sity on his part for coéperative effort. 

You know we all say “it pays to advertise” and some years 
ago that is about all that any of us know about it, and I 
don’t know that we know much more about it now, but ad- 
vertising has followed a very definite evolution in the last 
few years and we do know that if a man gets his ad before 
enough people and in a big enough medium he will win. 

There are some of the dealers of the old school who still be- 








Business must be created; it will not come of its own 
accord. The speaker urged the importance of the peo- 
ple working together to promote the good of their towns. 
He told of corn clubs in Missouri, and of the slogan 
‘get acquainted with your neighbor, you may like him.’’ 

town is good or bad because of the condition of the 
people in it. The lumber dealer of today should con- 
sider the people. Their business is dealing with human- 
ity. Mr. Vardaman’s talk was instructive and interest- 
ing, and was similar to those he has given at retail lum- 
ber meetings in the middle west recently. 


Payment of War Tax on Freight Bills 


‘Who Pays the War Tax on Freight Bills?’’ was the 
subject discussed by R. W. Franklin, traffic manager of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He read 
the act creating the tax and said he doubted if there ever 
was a law in fewer words that brought forth more dol- 
lars. He said the Government did not intend that the 
dealer should ‘pay this tax. Mr. Franklin answered a 
number of questions that were asked him. One was 
whether a shipment arriving before Nov. 1, 1917, the 
freight charges on it not having been paid until after 
that time, should be taxable. Mr. Franklin said the In- 
ternal Revenue Department had ruled that on such 
shipments freight charges would not be taxable. On a 
Shipment started Sept. 15, but not delivered until Nov. 
5, due to negligence of carrier, he believed the carrier 
Would have to be responsible for the war tax. He said 
there would he no tax on a prepaid shipment made Oct. 
15, but which would not reach destination until after 
Nov. 1. Mr. Franklin said railroads act as collectors 
for the Government and when a tax is collected where it 
should not be the railroads will refund when the depart- 
ment’s ruling to the contrary is submitted. As to who 
shall pay the war tax, he said, the law was very clear 
to the effect that whoever pays for the freight service 
Must pay the tax, 





lieve in sitting back and waiting for business to come to them, 
but on the other hand there are those who are alert and ener- 
getic and looking for every legitimate means of increasing 
their business. ‘The ones of the latter class are those that 
benefit most by organization. 

It is quite true that lumber manufacturers have not yet 
spent enough money upon publicity to make the consumer 
come to the dealer and demand wood. About as far as the 
manufacturers have gone is to give the retailer some selling 
helps for pushing the sale of lumber. 

Mr. Becker told of how the lumber manufacturers of 
Montana are now about ready to start a campaign in 
the State to bring about more building by interesting 
the general public, and are asking the retailers of the 
State to cooperate, and are receiving very general assur- 
ances of cooperation. 

President Kjosness said he was glad to learn from 
Mr. Becker that the manufacturers are going to help the 
dealers in Montana by advertising to help create a de- 
sire to build. 

An Agriculturist’s Views 


‘<PWarmer’’ C. L. Smith, agriculturist, of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., Portland, Ore., 
made one of his characteristic addresses. He looks after 
the agricultural work for this railroad, and has addressed 
several previous conferences of this organization, He 
said at the outset that he had obtained better results 
from his talks at lumber meetings than at any other 
meetings. For one thing, they had resulted in increased 
use of silos, due to the dealers’ influence with farmers. 
He declared that all must measure the early problems, 
they have to contend with by their ultimate effect on 
the winning of the war. Everything must be done with 
the first object in view of help ‘‘can the kaiser.’’ 

‘A despotic, military olegarchy wants to enslave the 
world,’’ he shouted, ‘‘and there will be but one out- 
come, and that is a glorious victory. When I say this 
I know what it means, for I followed that glorious flag 
from ’61 to ’65 and I bear marks of it today on nearly 


every part of my body.’’ The statements of this loyal 
veteran were received with vociferous applause that re- 
peatedly interrupted his modest discourse. 

‘*Farmer’’? Smith’s subject was ‘‘The Cow’s Cud,’’ 
and he emphasized the importance of food for the fight- 
ing men, and said likewise is food essential for domestic 
animals. This must be inereased and conserved. It 
must be conserved in the barn and feed lot as well as in 
the kitchen, Anything that will help increase the out- 
put of milk is just as patriotic as saving the wheat. 
Therefore increasing the building of silos saves cattle 
feed and helps increase the production of milk and meat. 
Every silo that is built helps ‘‘can the kaiser.’’ Meas- 
ure every problem by its influence on helping win the 
war. 

He told how his mother and sisters in 1861 went out 
in the field and fed the pigs to make bacon for the 
soldiers and never once raised the question, ‘‘ will it 
pay?’’ Said he: ‘‘The Civil War was a contest be- 
tween bacon and cotton, and bacon won out, and I be- 
lieve that during the coming year the man who is best 
fed will go over the top with the most vim, and win out.’’ 

He urged every lumber dealer to post up on silos, and 
sell them and in this way help win the war. 

‘*Farmer’’ Smith declared he thought this to be a 
pretty good Government and he thought so in 1861, and 
still thinks so. He would not be much good in the 
trenches in France, but last year he got over 400 farm- 
ers to build silos and he induced hundreds of boys to 
join corn clubs and show dad how to raise corn, and 
in every instance the boys raised from 50 to 100 percent 
more corn and better corn than their fathers. 

‘*Be a part of your community,’’ he urged. ‘‘ Don’t 
speak of it as ‘they’ but as ‘we.’ It is our war and 
we are going to win it! We are going to win it with 
bullets, bread and bacon, and you can help by helping 
your farmer friends to build more silos, and more sheds 
for their stock and farm implements,’’ 

He said $5 worth of lumber would save $25 worth 
of depreciation on a binder. These things should be told 
the farmer, but he will not believe it unless the man who 
is telling it believes it. He urged the dealers to cultivate 








the farmer in a social way and get his confidence and 
help him. He is then more likely to listen to advice and 
follow it. But to do this the dealer must be posted and 
known what he is talking about. 

‘*Farmer’’ Smith concluded and took his seat, but 
was applauded so long and loudly that he was encored 
and had to return to the platform and continue his talk, 
probably the first time a speaker was ever encored at a 
lumber meeting. This indicated the warm place he 
has won in the hearts of the western retailers. 

Evolution and Force of Salesmanship 


Mr. Vardaman in his second talk of the day, on ‘‘ The 
Art of Actually Making a Sale,’’ said that all would 
go home and be better citizens after hearing the splendid 
talk of ‘‘Farmer’’ Smith, and would look upon their 
neighbors from a different viewpoint. 

As to salesmanship, Mr. Vardaman traced its develop- 
ment from ancient time, when the word ‘‘merchant’’ 
and the word ‘‘rascal’’ were synonomous, to the present 
day when the President of the United States left his 
duties long enough to go to Detroit, as he did not long 
ago, to attend a national convention of salesmen. Sell- 
ing is a science, and if one does not understand it he 
can not apply the art of selling to his business. He 
should know that one has to understand human nature, 
and be sympathetic in order to be a good salesman. The 
mind of the purchaser must be molded to desire the 
article to be sold. 

The customer’s mind must be led thru a series of 
evolutions, The customer must be first introduced to 
the salesmen, by advertising or in some way, so that 
he becomes interested, but that does not make the sale. 
The next stage is desire, and even then the sale is not 
made, 

The speaker said 14,000 retail merchants last year 
were forced into bankruptcy, because they were incompe- 
tent, according to the credit agencies. The fault of 
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not making sales is about 90 percent with the person 
endeavoring to make them. He emphasized the need of 
a pleasant smile in making sales. He did not mean 
a grin, but a great, big, wholesouled smile. He men- 
tioned the need of memory as a factor in sales making, 
and the value of remembering little things about cus- 
tomers, their families and homes and work to discuss 
with them when they call to make purchases. He gave 
personality an important place in salesmanship and price 
a very insignificant place. He emphasized the value of 
suggestion, properly applied, and showed by illustra- 
tions good methods of suggestion thru advertising, one 
of which was the advertisement of John W. Barry, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the mention of whom brought forth 
applause, as many of the dealers present knew him 
away back in the days, nearly twenty years ago, when 
he was connected with one of the predecessors of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Vardaman held his audience deeply interested 
for over an hour, and all felt deeply instructed and 
benefited by his talk. 


SATURDAY FORENOON 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety, the mutual insurance end of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was Leld Saturday forenoon 
with Vice-president F. B. Bartlett of Lewiston, Ida., in 
the chair in the absence of President F. E. Robbins, of 
Ritzville, Wash. Mr. Bartlett, in calling the meeting to 
order, emphasized its importance to members, as being 
the actual money making end of the association. He 
also complimented the weather of Great Falls, the 
‘*balmyness’’ of which it made it unnecessary for him 
to wear a heavy army sweater that he brought with him 
as a special precaution, 

The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer A. L. Porter 
dealt with the- financial condition of the organization. 
He explained that the insurance of the yards of H. M. 
Allen & Co., Billings, Mont., was lost when they were 
sold to the Thompson Yards (Inc.). The business of the 
yards of the Midland Coal & Lumber Co. was also lost, 
yet the total net gain in insurance for the year was 
$901,750. The net resources increased $11,606. Losses 
were a little heavier the past year. 

A year ago the cost of insurance was reduced from 
40 percent of the deposit base to 32 percent, thereby 
reducing the income for the year about $10,000. The 
surplus for the entire year decreased but $1,000, how- 
ever. The statement showed receipts of $147,245.63 
and the disbursements $138,511.43, leaving a balance of 
$8,734.20. 

It was stated that the terms as directors of W. H. 
Esworthy, Salt Lake City; B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, 
Mont., and John Kendall, Spokane, expired and _ suc- 
cessors should be chosen. Messrs. Boorman and Kendall 
were reélected and George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, 
was elected a director in place of Mr. Esworthy. 

There was some discussion as to increasing the amount 
of insurance placed on a single yard. Robert Anderson, 
of Logan, Utah, suggested the present maximum of 
$10,000 be increased to $15,000. 

Secretary Porter urged care in increasing the maxi- 
mum. The maximum at the start was $3,000 and was 
increased to $6,000 and later to $10,000. He admitted 
that the increased value of lumber made it essential that 
yards carry more insurance, but he thought it would 
be better not to increase the maximum too much. 

I. G. Kjosness moved that the maximum be increased 
to $15,000. Frank Stone, of Nampa, Ida., thought that 
this increase might be too large. He urged care in mak- 
ing a change of this sort. J. E. Lane, of Lewistown, 
Mont.; J. H. Ehrmanntrout, and others discussed the 
subject. By vote, the increased maximum was decided 
upon ‘him. 


At a meeting of the directors following, the old officers 
were reélected as follows: 


President I, EK. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash. 
Vice-president F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida. 
Secretary Treasurer-Manager—A. L. Porter, Spokane, 
Wash. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


At the final session, Saturday afternoon, Secretary Por- 
ter presented his annual report, somewhat reversing the 
usual procedure. In it he stated that the association had 
enjoyed a very satisfactory year which ended with all 
bills paid and a balance on hand of $842.11. A year ago 
the membership was 1,205 yards. During the year 208 
members were lost, as follows: 91 sold out their business; 
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16 closed up their business; 54 were dropped on account 
of non payment of dues, 47 resigned, and during the year 
149 new members were added, making a net membership 
Feb. 1, 1918, of 1,137 yards. Of those who resigned were 
51 yards belonging to two line yard concerns and 22 that 
were sold to the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

The secretary said that last October he suggested a 
national campaign urging farmers and those who could be 
engaged in this work to raise a greater quantity of cereals 
for foodstuffs and a large amount of meat producing ani- 
mals this year, and that altho the campaign was approved 
by the secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association it was turned down by its trade extension de- 
partment. He believed such a campaign not only would 
help the country by giving it more food products this year 
but incidentally would have resulted in the buying of 
much building lumber, and would aid in consuming the 
surplus of common lumber that is likely to result from 
the Government’s excessive demand for airplane and ship 
building lumber. He urged everyone to go home and 
work for increased farm production. He told of the work 
of the traffic department, which the last year had audited 
the rate and classification of approximately 120,000 ship- 
ments; had traced 168 important shipments that were 
imperatively needed by members; had taken active part 
in transportation legislation that would affect the retail 
dealer of lumber, and had personally conducted four suits 
before railroad commissions. It actually collected and 
paid to members $9,274.94. He urged every member of 
the association to take advantege of this department, 
which is giving excellent and practical service to members 
without charge. 

President Kjosness said it should be observed that the 
association dues are now but $12 a year, the same as they 
have always been, yet much more is now given to members 
than ever before. 


The Importance of Home Owning 


‘*Home Building and Citizenship’’ was the subject of 
a half hour’s talk by K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., 
who is urging the formation of building and loan associa- 
tions in behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. His address was similar to addresses he has 
delivered at a number of conventions of retailers of lum- 
ber in the middle West and East during the last few 
weeks. 

The speaker dwelt upon the home loving instincts of 
human beings and the growing tendency toward living in 
rented homes with its impairing of family ideals. The 
financing of home building makes building and loan asso- 
ciations necessary. He explained the plan of organizing 
and operating these associations, which he said are finan- 
cial democracies, because all of the members have equal 
rights and privileges. There are over 7,000 building asso- 
ciations in the United States today, with 3,500,000 mem- 
bers. These associations are in no way connected with 
one another. Their total assets are more than $1,698,- 
000,000 and are increasing more than $114,000,000 an- 
nually. In Dayton, Ohio, there are eighteen building 
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and loan associations and more than 300 of them in Ohio 
with over $325,000,000 of assets. 

The speaker asked all of those present operating yards 
in towns where there are building associations so to sig. 
nify, and eighteen lumber dealers responded. The phys. 
ical examination of the new national army, he said, re- 
vealed the physically unfit condition of those whose living 
conditions are wrong, because of lack of air and sunlight 
and wrong home surroundings, 

The speaker urged the formation of these building as. 
sociations in every community. Retail lumbermen should 
get their bankers and merchants and chambers of com- 
merce at work on the matter. He declared there should 
not be the feeling by the farmers that the towns people 
are oppressing them that appears to exist among those of 
North Dakota and Montana as indicated by the addresses 
made at the farmers’ meeting in Great Falls this week, 
Building associations will help bring the farmers closer 
to the town people. He told of the help that will be 
given by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in helping form these associations. It will send out 
men to any community to give advice and instructions, 
without cost excepting the living expenses of the repre- 
sentative while there. His address was listened to at- 
tentively. 

‘“Farmer’’ Smith said men had been known to give 
their lives in defense of their homes, but no one had ever 
been known to fight for a boarding house, which comment 
provoked merriment. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Co-operation 


In introducing H. R. Isherwood, retail missionary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Presi- 
dent Kjosness said that it should be noted that three 
men representing lumber manufacturers’ associations were 
taking part in the program of this conference, the first 
time this had ever been done. It indicated a desire on 
the part of the manufacturer to help the retailer. 

Mr. Isherwood told of the different and many ways the 
National association is assisting the retailer, by its edu- 
cational work, the sending out of literature, its house, 
barn, garage and farm building plans, its work by engi- 
neering and architectural experts in trade extension, in 
aiding in forming building codes for cities that wood 
products may not be discriminated against, and in many 
other ways. 

The speaker gave a number of good suggestions to the 
dealers present. He said they must not be merely lumber 
dealers but lumber merchants. They must not sell lum- 
ber but the completed building. One original idea he 
advanced was that lumber dealers should subscribe to and 
read one or two farm journals and keep posted on up-to- 
date farm methods so as not only to be able to converse 
intelligently with farmers but to advise and aid them. 
Regarding shingles, he said: ‘‘Considering the cost, the 
wooden shingle is the best covering that can be put on a 
roof today.’’ 

Mr. Isherwood was recently at Seattle, where he ad- 
dressed the Red Cedar Shingle Congress. He made a 
tour of the lumber districts of Washington, Oregon and 
California, and stopped over at this meeting on return to 
the East. In his address he brought out many of the 
points that he advanced at the meetings on the Coast, 
reports of which have appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

A novel idea advaneed by Mr. Isherwood is to get from 
the county clerk advance news of a coming marriage and 
send to the bride-to-be a postal card on which is a pretty 
colored picture of a bungalow, and the wish expressed 
that she may have a home like this. His watchword is 
‘“service,’’? and he believes in it. 

President Kjosness said dealers would not get any help 
out of the National’s service unless it is asked for, and 
then not unless it is used. 


Reliable Shingle Manufacture 


Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, presented a resolu- 
tion pointing out the need of better manufactured red 
cedar shingles, which need worked an injustice both to 
dealers and consumers. Following is the resolu- 
tion: 

Wuereas, There is a certain and pressing need for an 
improvement in the average standard of manufacture of red 
cedar shingles now being sold to the retail yards, embraced 
within the territory served by this association ; and 

Wuerpas, The manufacturers of red cedar shingles are 
doing an irreparable injury to their business by manufac: 
turing a grade of shingles which by reason of over-drying 
and being cut too thin, and oftentimes from inferior material 
and carelessly graded, thereby impair the reputation for 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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PATRIOTISM AND EFFICIENCY MARK ILLINOIS ANNUAL 





Twenty-eighth Meeting of Retailers’ Association Replete With Valuable Features—Speakers Are Topliners—Attendance 
Is Large—President Re-elected—War Talk Stirs Audience 


Patriotism and business efficiency were the keynote 
of the twenty-eighth annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, which 
opencd at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Lincoln’s 
birthday and continued over Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. It was most fitting that the celebration of the 
birthday of the great emancipator marked the opening 
of the annual, and from the opening remarks of Presi- 
dent Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, thruout the 
program to the close of the convention, almost every 
speaker contributed some patriotic thought well worth 
remembering. The spirit of every one present was that 
the United States is in the war to win, and will remain 
in the war until the final settlement is concluded as the 
entente allies desire it and not as Germany and her 
allies would have it. 

On the opening day, the association, thru Presi- 
dent Schwartz, wired President Wilson as follows: 

The opening session of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association’s convention closed in a burst 
of patriotic fervor and I am instructed to assure you as 
our revered chief executive of our undivided loyalty and 
tender you our services in whatever capacity you may indi- 
cate. ‘‘Business as Usual’? means to us ‘‘Win the War 
First,” and we as sons of the State of Lincoln support 
you absolutely. We heartily endorse your last address to 
the Congress and are ready to forego the pleasure and 
profit of conducting our business if by so doing lumber 
and other building material may be provided to build 
ships, cantonments, and for other requirements necessary 
to win the war, 

Not only was the program replete with good things 
of a patriotic stripe, but many sound economic as well 
as addresses of special significance to the retail lumber 
trade were presented. The speakers were ‘‘topnotch- 
ers,’’? and every word they had to say rang clear and 
strong, full of sound sense and practical value. 

The initial session was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
the morning being given to registration of the mem- 
bers. The second floor of the hotel was given over to 
exhibits of the manufacturers and, as in former years, 
these exhibit rooms not only afforded a Mecea of in- 
formation about the manufacturers’ products, but a 
common meeting ground to find old friends and ac- 
quaintances and to make new ones. 

The convention was well attended, and when the 
annual was in session the members, instead of putting 
in the time chatting and visiting in the corridors, were 
in their seats listening to the valuable and interesting 
speeches. 


Address of President 


That last year in the retail lumber business as well as 
in other lines has been a period of uncertainty and rapid 
changes was the opening thought in the address of Presi- 
dent Charles L. Schwartz, of ‘Naperville. He called at- 
tention to the fact that when the last annual was held 
this country was at peace with the rest of the world but 
that within two months after the meeting our Govern- 
ment found it necessary to recognize that a state of war 
existed between our country and Germany brought about 
by reasons with which all are familiar, and which involved 
principles of government that made it necessary for the 
people of the United States to defend their liberty and 
freedom and their rights upon the high seas and to help 
free the world from the sinister influence and autocratic 
domination of the German military regime. President 
Schwartz then described the changes in business that be- 
gan following the declaration of war and their peculiar 
effects upon the building business. Workers were called 
into the army or navy; residence building, except in cen- 
ters where war munitions or other supplies are manufac- 
tured, practically stopped; carpenters and other skilled 
mechanics drifted to the places where army cantonments 
were under construction and in other ways the normal 
course of business and workers was changed. Despite 
all these changes, and in spite of the congested condition 
of the railroads creating a car famine and slow shipping, 
most of the members of the association had been for- 
tunate enough to have done nearly their usual volume of 
business since. 

President Schwartz then referred to the proud priv- 
ilege he had of serving on his local exemption board and 
passing upon the young men who have gone to the front 
to give up their lives, if necessary, for the privilege of 
making life worth while. He commended the members 
for subscriptions to the Liberty loans, American Red 
Cross, and other agencies or activities so necessary to 
win the war, and not only touched upon the part that lum- 
bermen or sons of lumbermen will play as members of the 
national army but spoke of the different regiments of for- 
esters that have gone to the front or that are in train- 
ing to go in order to do their bit in getting out lumber 
supplies for the allied armies in France. All of these 
things he described as a great credit to the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Association Activities 


Some of the different phases of important association 
activities were then discussed. The bill to repeal the lien 
law in Illinois and two other bills which proposed to 
amend the law in a way that practically annulled its 
Operation had received the earnest attention of the mem- 

ts of the association with the result that members of 
the Illinois legislature were convinced that the lien law 
of the State is a just statute, of great benefit to the 
man of limited means and credit and that it is directly 
owing to this law that many workmen are able to build 

omes. He said that the defeated amendments would 
have made necessary the curtailing of credit to small 
Country contractors resulting in their elimination and 
enabling the wealthier contractors to do all the work at 
Mecreased prices, He made special mention of several 





dealers who gave up their time in behalf of the fight 
for the retention of the lien law. 

The organization of lumbermen’s booster clubs was 
described as was the part that members of the associa- 
tion are playing in such work. President Schwartz 
praised the codperative work that is being extended re- 
tailers of lumber by manufacturers and the advertising 
tips being given by the manufacturers that help to make 
the retailers better merchants. He described the retail 
lumber dealer as being the agent who is willing and 
able best to serve the home builder’s interests, who is in 
a position to render him expert advice and assistance, 
and serve him at the lowest cost. He declared that the 
public more than ever realizes that the best home build- 
ing service is obtainable only thru the local lumber 
dealer. President Schwartz left it to Secretary Jones 
to detail the work done by the association during the 
last year, and praised the efficient and faithful work that 
had been performed by the latter in promoting the wel- 
fare and best interests of the organization. He spoke of 
the fine program that had been arranged, called atten- 
tion to the exhibits and the friendship shown by the 
exhibitors, and urged that every member make an extra 
effort to obtain at least one new member for the asso- 
ciation. He touched upon the work of the legal de- 
partment as well as the traffic department and what these 
departments are accomplishing for the members and 
in actually saving them in dollars and cents. 


Something About the Future 


‘“Tn order to be an effective instrument for the future 
prosperity of our members,’’ said President Schwartz in 
closing, ‘‘we must codperate closely with every progres- 
sive movement that increases the efficiency of the service 
we can render our patrons and which enables us to serve 
the consuming public thru the marketing of the prod- 
ucts of the forest and factory as used by the building 
trades. When the war is over and the rights of self- 
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government are established by the people of the world and 
your sons and your neighbor’s sons return from the bat- 
tle field crowned with a hero’s honors again to take 
up their duties ag civilians, then will there come to 
the building industry a period of unexampled prosperity. 
New homes will need to be built to house the new family 
units, new furniture will be necessary, and new supplies 
of every kind for these new homes will be required. 
This trade will take the place of the war munitions 
business of the present time and thé country may look 
forward to a long period of peace and plenty with abun- 
dant prosperity for the best country under God’s bright 
sun,’? 
Report of Secretary 

In beginning his annual report Secretary George Wil- 
son Jones called attention to the crisis the world is pass- 
ing thru, which he took occasion to describe more aptly 
as a transition. After declaring that old and worn-out 
ideas and methods, good as they may have been in their 
time, are being cast aside, and new ideas and methods 
are taking their place, he issued a warning that the fun- 
damental principle that in times of stress there must be 
a sound foundation is likely to be overlooked if certain 
lines of business are stopped too much and national 
prosperity is imperiled. 

‘The types of business that are being abandoned 
or changed will be determined by natural selection and 
not by any arbitrary division,’’ he said. ‘‘The worker 
has his increased burdens as surely as the capitalist. The 
increased cost of necessities is the worker’s ‘surplus 
profits tax.’’’ He said that as the association is made 

. up of employers of labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
it is the duty of the members to see that the burdens laid 
upon their workers are not made unduly heavy. . One of 
the greatest duties of the association members is greater 
efficiency, he admonished, and added that the associa- 
tion itself is an utter failure if it has not directly or 
indirectly increased the efficiency of the members. 


Beneficial Activities 


The various channels thru which the association is able 
to make members more efficient retail lumber dealers 


were then summarized. The traffic department, which 
offers free and unlimited service, helps solve transporta- 
tion problems of the members, not only by giving the 
members expert service but aiding the Government and 
railroads to the end that cars are released in the shortest 
possible time. The department proves the economic ne- 
cessity of the association and as the work of the depart- 
ment is growing with each year -its existence is all the 
more essential. The legal department means that the 
law questions of the members are not left to the chance 
accuracy of some fledgling attorney, and this branch 
of the work is so important that it would be difficult 
to estimate the money it saves each individual member. 
As with the traffic department, the legal department is 
free. The bureau of information is in a position to give 
the dealers information on a variety of subjects that 
otherwise they might find difficulty in obtaining, and 
only such information as is deemed responsible is given. 

Members were urged to take up more matters directly 
with the secretary and then attention was called to the 
lack of funds that forbids solicitation for new members 
in a manner that should be done. The secretary said 
the association would never have an organization of the 
highest efficiency until there are sufficient funds to per- 
mit organization claims being put personally before every 
retail dealer in lumber in the State. He cited that 
the present membership of 50 percent of all the dealers 
in Illinois shows what could be done if the proper ef- 
forts were put forth. The present year was described 
as the logical one for a campaign for new members, be- 
cause the Government is now looking to the different 
trade associations more and more to represent the best 
thought and united action of each industry. 


Association Work Now Respected 


‘<The time is gone forever when business associations 
are viewed with suspicion,’’ he said. ‘‘ Associations are 
today recognized as parts of the industry just as essen- 
tial as the commodity ifself. The best possible man to 
present personally the claims of the association is the 
member. [Ilis presentation is unbiased and free from 
influence; therefore it is irresistible.’’ As a consequence 
of such a fact the secretary declared that it is the duty 
of every member to tell any non-member he may know 
or meet just what the association actually stands for 
and accomplishes, 

Secretary Jones called attention to the traveling he 
had done during the last year, citing the meetings he 
had attended and the benefits that come from frequent 
divisional or territorial meetings among members, and 
the personal dealer calls. He said that while the old 
time lumberman was content to furnish lumber for a 
house, the modern dealer enables the citizen to erect a 
home and the transition from the old to: the new was 
mostly due to association efforts, which more than any- 
thing else changes the dealer from a passive factor to a 
positive factor. He described the harmonious action 
among the officers and members during the year and 
praised especially the work of President Schwartz. Dur- 
ing the year I, D. Vincent, of Ottawa, vice president of 
the association, passed away, and Secretary Jones paid 
tribute to him as a man with a strong personality, 
friendly disposition, a keen mind and the very soul of 
integrity and worth, and his loss a distinct one not only 
to the association but to the community in which he 
lived. Secretary Jones called attention to the splendid 
condition the association is in at present, but declared 
there was never a time when insistent and urgent work 
was so necessary for success. A goodly number of new 
members had been obtained during the year, and the 
outlook for the future is bright and one that should 
cultivate enthusiasm. 

Committee Announcements 

Following the report of Secretary Jones, President 
Schwartz announced the following committees: 

Resolutions—-W. BE. Stevens, LaSalle; C. Davidson, Green- 
ville; EK. M. Stotlar, Marion. 

Nominating—C. C. Patterson, Marengo; A. C. 
tawa; R. T. Paddock, Pana, 

Association Betterment—BE. D. 
Moore, Aurora; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa 


Bradish, Ot 
Todd, 


Why Casualty Insurance? 

Following the committee announcements F. W. Stevens 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, spoke 
on ‘‘Coéperation with Mutual Insurance.’’ He said that 
more than five years ago, when the compensation laws fitst 
became effective in Illinois, the lumbermen had difficulty 
in obtaining a rate on a proper basis, the rate proposed 
being $2.50 a hundred for ordinary lumber yards, without 
mill hazard. The high rate had much to do with the 
formation of the associated mutuals, Fire rates, too, 
had been exhorbitant prior to the formation of mutuals, 
but as a result of codperation among lumbermen costs 
had been cut at least 50 percent from their former basis. 

Mr. Stevens told something about the growth of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. sinee it was formed 
more than five years ago by the allied lumber industries 
of Illinois, and what is being done in the way of service 
to the subscribers. He reviewed the objects of the com- 
pensation act, saying it was built on the principle of so- 
cial justice and right for the employer and employee, 
establishing for the employer the definite amount of his 
liability, removing the element of doubt, preventing ex- 
pensive law suits and giving the compensation amount to 
the employee instead of, as is too often the case, to the 
shyster lawyer. The law enables the employer to com- 
pute the cost of his protection, and members should not 
forget to add the cost to their cost of doing business as it 
is just as legitimate a part of it as the product itself. 
He said that if any lumber dealers thought the compen- 
sation law imposed unjust and useless burden they should 
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disabuse their minds of such an idea, as it was a humane 
and charitable law, and the employer owes protection of 
the kind afforded by the compensation law to the employee 
who helps to build up his business. He declared that fre- 
quently when compensation was awarded as a result of 
some worker losing his life his widow had been kept from 
working over a wash tub for a living and the children 
from being sent to charitable institutions. He said mem- 
bers should not lose sight of the fact that compensation 
insurance protected the dealer and his business. 


Talks That Ring with Patriotism 


Seldom have a group of lumbermen been so fortunate 
as to hear such a trio of ringing, sane and practical pa- 
triotie talks as were given by Professor Shailer Mathews, 
dean of the divinity school of the University of Chicago; 
E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and Henry R. Rathbone, well known Chicago lawyer 
and former president of the Hamilton Club. Mr. Hole, 
who was the first to speak, pointed to the association 
service flag which hung in the background and which 
presented twenty-three stars for the boys who have left 
the homes or yards of association members in Iili- 
nois, saying that these lads who had left the prairies of 
the State—the same prairies that Lincoln loved and in 
part laid down his life for—had left behind them at home 
their dads, and mothers and brothers and sisters who 
were just as patriotic as the lads who had gone away. 
Those at home are dedicating their lives in doing things 
that ought to be done, must be done and will be done, 
just as surely as the boy who has gone will fight for his 
country until his last breath is gone. He paid a tribute 
to the dads of the boys, who must be the brave one of 
the family left behind, taking off the shoulders of the 
mothers and brothers and sisters as much of the worry 
burden as possible, all the time assuring them with 
‘Oh, the boy is all right,’’ when down in his heart he 
suffers torture. 

Spirit of Lincoln Still Lives 

It being the anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday, it was 
fitting to compare the emancipator and his life trials 
with what we are undergoing today, and Mr. Hole painted 
a word picture of how the spirit of Lincoln still lives 
with Americans, who will insist that the freedom first 
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sought and planted on American shores by the Pil- 
grims in 1620 and kept alive by Lincoln thru the long 
trials of the Civil War, shall not only continue to exist 
in America but with other nations of the world, to the 
point that every American will willingly lay down his 
life for such an ideal, if necessary. Quoting a part of 
Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg speech, Mr. Hole drew 
the parallel of the same forces that are back of our fight 
today to make the world safe for democracy, and then 
compared our previous international actions as against 
those of Germany. He cited Germany’s actions in China 
during the Boxer rebellion, when the kaiser gave his 
Hun forces the now famous butchery advice and then 
recalled how President McKinley warned our soldiers 
never to do anything that would bring a stain on our 
flag; he cited our actions in Cuba and the Philippines, 
and declared that the same underlying principles pre- 
vailed today and Pershing’s talks to our soldiers in 
Europe breathe the same spirit of fairness and justice 
for all. Before closing, Mr. Hole read the statement 
of the kaiser appearing in the Tuesday morning papers, 
telling how victory would be based upon the achievements 
of German arms, and he dramatically declared that 
“Never, never, never’’ would the will of the kaiser and 
his Hun forces finally prevail in the world. Mr. Hole’s 
talk was enthusiastically received. 


Practical Explanation of Task Ahead 


A sane, lucid and practical explanation of the task 
ahead of the United States and her Allies in making the 
world safe for democracy was given by Professor Math- 
ews, who spoke next. Professor Mathews is secretary 
of the war savings work in Illinois, and the burden 
of his remarks was given to the financial and industrial 
phase of our stupendous problem. He began by declar- 
ing that it was difficult for the Americans, who had 
never been known as a frugal people, to have a concep- 
tion of saving, and that while the first appeal for our 
people to save was a novel one, the seriousness of that 
phase of our war necessities is beginning to dawn upon 
them, and now it is the fashion to save. His subject 
was ‘‘Patriotism in Business’’ and he drew a plain 
distinction between the meaning of ‘‘financing’’ and 
‘‘taking care’’ of a war situation, saying that the United 


States is finding it comparatively easy, so far, to finance 
its part in the war, but that our big problem is ‘‘tak- 
ing care’’ of ourselves. ‘‘Taking care,’’ as he termed 
it, consisted of producing the materials needed to sup- 
ply our army and navy and carry on the fight along the 
stupendous lines required. He told of the big task of 
trying to spend in a year $19,000,000,000 for war re- 
quirements when our normal gross production in a single 
year is about $40,000,000,000, which as plain as day made 
a situation that would not permit ‘‘business as usual.’’ 
It is as impossible to have ‘‘business as usual’? 
now, he said, as during a great epidemic. The speaker 
then gave a vivid account of how England, France and 
Italy have rearranged their industries since the opening 
of the war, saying that this.-war had shown beyond any- 
thing else that it is not a war of soldiers alone but 
one more so of supplies and equipment. When the 
‘contemptible English army’’ as the kaiser termed the 
first 100,000 soldiers that Great Britain sent to France, 
got into action they did not have proper equipment and 
no cannon worth mentioning. With the French, they 
held back the thoroly equipped’ German Hun _ hordes, 
sometimes without even guns or ammunition to fight 
with, doing their fighting by day and retreating by night, 
until the great battles of the Marne and the Somme 
turned the tide. ‘‘If we knew the truth, very few men 
of that first 100,000 English soldiers are left,’’ said 
the speaker. ‘‘And not only did they die for England 
and her ally, France, but they died for you and for 
me.’’?’ Today, in way of contrast, the English have 
along the 120 miles of war front in France cannon that 
not only stand wheel to wheel for the entire length, but 
for miles and miles back of the first line. ‘‘The busi- 
ness of this war is to win it,’’ he said, ‘‘and we are 
going to win it, but first we must pass thru the same 
experiences as England and France and Italy, which 
means that there must be an entire rearrangement of 
our industrial life, like that in England, where jewelers 
became something else and talking machine plants turn 
out necessary shells.’’ 

The speaker said that he had his own opinion about 
flaunted German efficiency, which had as’ its chief aim 
producing Germans, but he had no doubt that when we 
make up our minds to do a thing, which from American 
ideals will produce Americans, there will be no holding 
of America back in any task it undertakes. He mar- 
veled at the accomplishments in the last year and men- 
tioned among the marvels the part that lumbermen have 
played in the building of cantonments and camps and in 
furnishing ship timbers. He said the spirit of the aver 
age American is to give up all he has, if need be, so 
that the war may be won for democracy, because he en- 
tertained the sublime belief that the world must be 
safe if it is to remain a fit place to live in. His talk 
was roundly applauded and at its close, President 
Schwartz said that there was no doubt in the minds 
of lumbermen that our country would back our Presi 
dent and our national aims until final vietory is won, no 
matter how long that time may be. 


A ROUSING PATRIOTIC APPEAL 


A rousing patriotic appeal was made by Mr. Rathbone, 
whose father and mother sat in the box with Mr. and 
Mrs, Lincoln at Ford’s Theater in Washington, D. ©., on 
the night the emancipator was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth. Mr. Rathbone is one of Chieago’s well known 
orators and his address, tho brief, was thoroly enjoyed 
hy the members. He dwelt on the life of Lincoln and 
what it meant for the good of the United States and 
on how his spirit still lived as the highest form of 
Americanism today. He was roundly applauded when 
he declared that, alhto he was a partisan in polities and 
expected to remain so, he could forget with all his heart 
his own personal opinions when the good of his coun- 
try and of the human race is at stake, as it is in the 
present war, and that now his partisanship had been 
vast to the winds. He pleaded that the whole country 
remain at the back of President Wilson in the war poli- 
cies of the nation, and continue to show the same spirit 
of unselfishness that has been shown thus far. He 
predicted as an outcome of the war not only a better 
order of living in this country but thruout the civilized 
world, and prophesied that one of the great steps in the 
near future world history will be a United States of the 
World patterned after the democracy of the United States 
of America. 


Members Who Are Serving in War 


Following the patriotic talks Secretary Jones read the 
names of twenty-four lumbermen or sons of lumbermen 
who have left the homes or yards within the ranks of the 
association to serve their country. The honor list is as 
follows: ° 


T. David McCredie, James McCredie, Aurora. 

Morrell Torrance, Frank L. Torrance, Abington. 

Paul H. Prutzman, Shannon Lumber Co., Shannon. 

Ernest Hammerschmidt, Lombard Brick & Tile Co., Lombard. 

Ray W. Hinchliff, Hinchliff Lumber Co., Galesburg. 

William B. McCullough, McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., 
Monmouth. 

Jesse B. Schertz, P. Schertz & Co., Gibson City. 

Russell F, Hunter, H. & EB. F. Hunter, Chillecothe. 

Frank S. Carlson, North Side Lumber Co., Sycamore. 

ee Fitch, W. S. Harwood Lumber & Coal Co., Blooming- 
on, 

James P. King, Isaac Hill Lumber Co., Hillsboro. 

Chester A. LeMay, Central Lumber Co., Casey. 

Lyle Cunningham, Hinman Lumber Co.,: Robinson. 

Alfred Dubuque, H. Lambert Co., Beaverville. 

Herman Baro, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis. 

Harry Mattern, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis. 

Louis Bevans, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis. 

Joseph Cooper, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis. 

Charles G, Griffith, Kinzer Lumber Co., Sorento. 

ae = Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Rock 
sland. 

J. R. Boston, Jeter & Boston, Yorkville. 

P. M. Boston, Jeter & Boston, Yorkville. 

George Steager, Lord Lumber Co., Hinsdale. 

Royal B, Allen, Hunter, Allen & Co., Marseilles, 


Farmers’ Needs for Buildings 


The concluding feature of the Tuesday program was a 
talk on ‘‘Cement Promotion from the Retailer Dealer’s 
Standpoint’’ by A. J. R. Curtis, of the Portland Cement 





Association, Chicago. The burden of his talk was the 
importance of farm structures, especially stressing that 
the farmer’s vital role in the war program is not only 
larger crops but the conservation of crops. The speaker 
said that the farmer could not be expected to conserve 
the crops properly unless he had sufficient buildings for 
the purpose. He told the retailers how the bulk of the 
building business during the progress of the war would 
probably be with the farmers and what they could do to 
promote that business. He told of the enormous crop 
damage done by rats and urged the retailers to form rat 
clubs in their communities, offering prizes to the boys 
for the largest number of rats that they killed. Moving 
pictures relative to the use of cement were also given, 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


The first speaker at the Wednesday afternoon session 
was K, V. Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., building and loan 
association expert of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who spoke on ‘‘ Home Building and Citizen- 
ship.’? Mr. Haymaker’s talk was the same as that he 
has given at several other retail association meetings, 
emphasizing the need of building and loan associations 
as part of a plan to promote home building. The chief 
idea in Mr. Haymaker’s address is that retailers in 
towns that do not have building and loan associations 
should be influential in the organization of them because 
the associations afford one of the best means to create 
a desire for home ownership. He gave two reasons why 
the war should promote house building instead of retard- 
ing it, one being the need of more housing facilities for 
workers at big industrial centers and also that the home 
idea is uppermost now because the boys who have left 
for the war front, have a greater appreciation of what 
home means than ever before, and on their return will 
want a real home instead of a rented one. 


A Thrilling War Talk 


Members of the association had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a thrilling war talk given by Sergeant Walter 
Desmond, of the British Recruiting Station in Chicago. 
Sergeant Desmond, altho young has a wonderful fund 
of information to give concerning the war, as he served 
more than two years in France as a member of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces. Previous to going across 
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he had been in the Canadian regular army for three years 
and is now only 22 years old. He had been injured and 
gassed and the war story, as he told it, was a plea for 
the people back home to stand back of the boys at the 
front, no matter what the sacrifice may be. He de- 
scribed any sacrifice on this side as infinitesimal as com- 
pared with what the boys are under-going ‘‘over there,”’ 
and the way he described what the boys are really ex- 
periencing in France made it very plain that General 
Sherman’s famous definition of war is too mild a term 
to use now. Sergeant Desmond, who possesses a re- 
markably strong voice and pleasing delivery, gave the 
story of his war experience from the fime he left Canada 
until his return six months ago, on account of injuries 
received at the front. He pronounced as damnable and 
as a part of German propaganda, the stories about Red 
Cross kits or sweaters being sold on the other side and 
made a strong plea that not only the Red Cross work 
be supported to the limit, but also the Y. M. C. A. work 
and other welfare agencies. He said it was only thru 
the work of such agencies that life in the war zone 18 
bearable at all and they must be supported to the full- 
est extent to keep heart in the soldiers. ‘‘After all, 
what you are asked to sacrifice on this side is nothing 
at all, when you think of how the boys on the other side 
are shedding their blood and giving up their lives, which 
is the dearest of all, that you may live on,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Altho you are giving and giving freely, I am 
not saying too much in asserting that the American 
people have not awakened yet to the terrible realities of 
this war. Many of us who have been there are now doing 
our bit over here trying to tell you the truth about it, 89 
you can see what this awful war is exacting.’’ At the 
close of his talk, Sergeant Desmond answered many 
questions that were asked him and not only was the 
information he gave of great interest, but his amusing 
manner in relating different incidents occasioned many 
laughs. 
Talk on Salesmanship : 

Harry Fogelman, of Chicago, repeated his cnterhee 
ing talk on salesmanship, which has been previously 
given before several lumber association meetings. His 
talk is built around the idea that failure in salesman 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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‘PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Pittsburgh’s Lumberman Mayor Welcomes Largely Attended Convention—Railroad Situation Is Ably Discussed— Purchase 


of War Savings 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 13.—The tremendous burden 
that the railroads of America are called upon to carry 
was graphically told in a paper by J. C. Kimes, of Pitts- 
purgh, read at the opening session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania this morning. The attendance at the convention 
was well up to the average. President D. W. Simpson, 
of Indiana, Pa., presided. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by the lumberman mayor of Pittsburgh, E. V. 
Babeock. Mr. Babcock recognized and called by name 
many retailers in the room who have been longtime 
business acquaintances. He said he knew how codpera- 
tion in the past had built up organizations, communi- 
ties, cities, States and nations, and now codperation is 
protecting their interests thruout the world. There is 
go much patriotism rampant that it is hard to sit down 
and talk about business. Said Mayor Babcock: 


This organization does well to come to Pittsburgh, because 
so much depends on Pittsburgh today. We are trying to help 
Pittsburgh rise to the emergency. ‘The whole world is look- 
ing to her to produce war necessities. The Westinghouse 
people alone have $85,000,000 worth of war orders. * * 
Lumbermen generally have played an important part in the 
world’s business. Up to the time of the war there was more 
money invested in lumber than in any other American indus- 
try. Now it is less essential than other things. We must 
forget it a little, for we must be self-sacrificing if we are to 
be good citizens. The man who is most unselfish, who is 
forgetting himself and trying to do the most for his coun- 
try and the world, is the biggest citizen of all. The man who 
fails to try to reach the extreme heights of patriotism is more 
ore less of a slacker. If it is right to send the flower of our 
men to the front to fight it is more than necessary so to con- 
duct ourselves that we are worth sending our men to the 
front to sacrifice their lives for. 


The mayor welcomed the retail lumbermen to Pitts- 
burgh, and said that in every demand Pittsburgh is 
doing more than her share. He paid a tribute to the 
women and said that from now on we must all consider 
ourselves soldiers in the great conflict and play our part. 
Reiterating his weleome, he said it would be no use to 
extend the keys of the city, because the lumbermen would 
not be able to get anything with the key even if they 
had it. ‘‘The city,’’? he said, ‘‘is airtight and lily 
white.’? He commended his appointees and said some- 
thing would be done to improve Pittsburgh’s bad trans- 
portation. In closing he expressed the hope that the 
convention would make those in attendance better lum- 
bermen and better citizens. 


Address of President 


President Simpson responded, and in the course of his 
remarks said: 


We who reside in western Pennsylvania, as nearly all of us 
do, feel somewhat at home in Pittsburgh, and we are pleased 
to call it our metropolis. A great many of the members of 
our association reside and do business in what is generally 
known as the Pittsburgh district ; for that reason our execu- 
tive officers for a number of years have deemed it wise to 
hold our annual convention in this city, and the very gener- 
ous welcome extended us today as well as in the past con- 
vinces us of their wisdom. 

No difference in what part of Pennsylvania we reside we 
are constantly in touch with Pittsburgh. We read its papers ; 
we buy its goods. We send our sons and daughters to its 
schools to be educated, to work in its mills, and factories, to 
clerk in and manage its stores and business houses, to marry 
its sons and daughters, and thus become of one kin and 
family. No eyil can come to this city but we feel its hurt ; 
no joy, but we also rejoice. We take especial delight in the 
fact that Pittsburgh has honored one of our lumbermen in 
electing him to the highest position which the city has to 
offer. We are glad that we have come to know Pittsburgh 
as we do and we are hopeful that our mingling with the citi- 
zens of its precincts will prove to them that the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association assembled in convention is an asso- 
cation of men who are not ashamed of their calling. 

This is the day of the business man. In our early history 
the warrior class was preéminent ; next came the lawyer and 
the politician. But neither war, nor statesmanship, nor law 
reaps the great rewards of the present century. Business men 
are now taking their turn and are possessing the earth for 
the good of all mankind. Lumber dealers stand out as a 
distinctive part of this class, for from the dawn of creation 
to the present time men of their occupation have had their 
share in the advancement of civilization and the uplift of 
mankind, 

In ancient time, and even yet in some of the semi-civilized 
countries, the process of handling the lumber from the forests 
to the building was very crude and necessarily slow, as the 
lumberman went to the forest and cut and conveyed the lum- 
ber to the building. 

But as civilization advanced and the demand for lumber 
became greater improved machinery was invented until we 
have the steam skidder and the double band mill of today ; 
and as the demand for lumber increased the manner of 
handling it improved until we have the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Naturally subdividing the 
handling of the lumber in the different classifications or occu- 
pations, some questions arose as to what was the legitimate 
trade of the different occupations, and for years some differ- 
ence of opinion existed and sometimes the wholesaler thought 

€ manufacturer encroached on his business and sometimes 
the retailer thought the same thing of the wholesaler. Occa- 
flonally the best of feeling did not exist between the different 
ranches of the industry, and such a thing as a joint conven- 
tion was not thought of, and even yet we may sometimes find 
one who, being over anxious to do business, forgets the ethics 
of the trade. But we are glad to know that the days of 
Wrangling and mistrust have passed and the wholesaler and 
fhailers can meet together in convention and coéperate for 

€ general welfare and advancement of the business, 
oday we are in joint session and we extend to the whole- 
Saler and retailer alike the privileges of the floor and invite 
me participation in all matters of the convention. Before 
ens let me say: We feel highly honored at this time that 
posed mayor of the great city of Pittsburgh, in the midst of the 
eat work and great responsibilities of his office, has 
aken the necessary time to come here and personally welcome 
Us to his city, 
ot accepting the hospitality so heartily extended I know 
es I voice the sentiment of the members of this convention 
oma I say to you, we are proud of the city of Pittsburg» 

a Pleased with its mayor. May the office upon which you 
2 ve recently entered add more honor to you, and happiness 
nd prosperity to your city. 


President Simpson appointed the following committees 
_ the convention: Audit—W. E. Ahlers, Allegheny; 
P W. Means, Pittsburgh. Nominations—W. R. Cole, 


kinsburgs F. C. Cook, Beaver; G. P. Textor, Wil- 








‘*Our Railroads in War Times’’ 


In the absence of J. C. Kimes, of Pittsburgh, who is 
busy mapping the shortest railroad routes, W. B. Stayer, 
of Pittsburgh, read Mr. Kimes’ excellent paper on ‘‘ Our 
Railroads in War Times.’’ It was so complete and 
informative that it made a strong impression on the 
convention. Mr. Kimes’ paper was as follows: 


Some newspapers and some prominent men have made the 
statement that the railroads have failed in their mission of 
serving this country. I certainly do not concur in that 
opinion. The carriers transported over 100,000 carloads of 
material for cantonments, and have handled approximately 
2,000,000 troops without serious delay to the material and 
with but one or two accidents in connection with the move- 
ment of the troops. 

The carriers were charged with the transportation of ap- 
proximately 29,000,000 tons of coal and 33,000,000 tons of 
ore to and from the lakes during last season and fell only 
a little short of those figures, which in the aggregate repre- 
sent about 1,500,000 carloads. 

Branch lines to cantonments, side tracks and storage yards, 
costing millions of dollars have been constructed by the car- 
riers for the Government at various military camps, arsenals 
and warehouses. About 150,000 empty cars were moved from 
one part of the United States to another on instructions from 
Washington so that food and supplies for conducting the war 
might be transported at the proper time. 

In one four-month period of 1917 the carriers handled 
27 percent more ton-miles with an increase of but 3 percent 
in freight cars and 1% percent in locomotives as compared 
with a similar period of 1916. 

During 1917 the United States of America carriers per- 
formed transportation service equivalent to 440,000,000,000 
tons moved one mile, or an increase of 120,000,000,000 tons 
over 1915, and from the last available figures the railroads 
of Russia, Austria, Germany, France and England combined 
did not carry as many tons one mile in an entire year, equal 
to the increase on the United States railroads in 1917. In 
other words, the increase of 120,000,000,000 tons handled 
by the United States lines was greater than the aggregate 
tons moved one mile by all railroads in the countries above 
mentioned. I briefly mention these facts so that we may 
have some idea of the strain imposed upon the United States 
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lines in the last eight or nine months, especially the Ites 
east of the Mississippi River. 

I realize that from the outside the railroad situation may 
appear rather discouraging, but like our English friend, we 
on the inside at least ‘’ave ’opes,’’ altho conditions will 
doubtless become worse before they show a decided improve- 
ment. 

A well-known contractor remarked to me a few days ago 
that as the winter is nearly over the railroads should soon be 
“out of the woods,” but I was compelled to call his attention 
to the fact that when the snow and ice on the hills and moun- 
tains melts in the early spring, and when the frost comes 
out of the ground, then will come floods, washouts, landslides, 
spreading and sinking tracks—especially on branch lines— 
and the shortage of labor will not permit repairs as promptly 
as in past years. At that time I did not have in mind any 
particular or specific point, but my thought was of a general 
character thruout the eastern district, and I was therefore 
not surprised when I read last Sunday’s paper to learn that 
our bridge over the Cheat River at Point Marion, Pa., had 
been swept away by a heavy ice gorge. I rather feel that 
there will be more embargoes and delay, plants will tempor- 
arily close down and exercise of much patience and endurance 
on the part of shippers, receivers and the traveling public 
will be necessary until the conditions I have just enumerated 
have been entirely overcome, by a reasonably long period of 
warm weather. 

A local newspaper writer recently criticised the railroads 
for “freezing out” river competition, but if he had consulted 
weather records, or even discussed the question with river 
men, he would have found that the rivers froze themselves 
out of competition this winter, with the result that millions 
of tons of coal were offered the carriers by river mines that 
were formerly transported by water, and the carriers were 
then criticised for not being prepared to handle it. And 
while I am not attempting to construct a defense for the car- 
riers, and I realize that we have fallen far short, I also feel 
that there are two sides to the story. 

How many manufacturing plants anticipated a shortage 
of gas and installed gas producers? How many anticipated 
the closing of river navigation and stored a supply of coal? 
How many manufacturing concerns have no facilities for 
storing raw material and depend entifely upon the railroads, 
not only to transport but also to hold a supply of material 
in yards near their plants? How many manufacturing con- 
cerns have a 100 percent, 80 or even 70 percent record on 
car loading and unloading? A short time ago Mr. McAdoo 
announced a “Freight Moving Week,” Jan. 14 to, 21, inclusive, 
and issued appeals to shippers, receivers and the general 
public to exert every possible effort to remove their freight 
from cars and depots. In the main we obtained excellent 
cobperation, but a number of concerns informed us that they 
would relieve our depots and team-tracks provided we secured 
drivers for their teams. Another concern suggested that we 
ascertain and inform it as to where it could hire or purchase 
several second-hand motor trucks, which naturally caused 
me to think that some patrons of the railroads did not fully 
understand and appreciate the existing conditions, otherwise 
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they would have responded more freely and not attempted 
to, convert our office into an employment agency or a clearing 
house for second-hand motor trucks. 


Lack of Preparedness 

What is the cause of the recent and present railroad con- 
ditions? That would make a long story and I do not feel 
quite competent to handle it, but every time I consider this 
question, I always return to the one thought that seems to 
me to cover it best, ““Lack of Preparedness.” And is it not a 
fact that this is the cause of many of our present troubles 
other than those contributed by the railroads? In partial 
defense of the carriers I might ask why thousands of tons 
of supplies are on hand, at the seaboard, waiting vessels to 
transport them to Hurope? Why did delay occur in equipping 
our troops?) Why were our mills not equipped immediately 
to manufacture ordnance and ammunitions, airplanes and 
signal apparatus? Simply because we all hoped we would 
not be compelled to enter the war and we were not prepared, 

If we feel that the United States railroads were not pre- 
pared, it might not be amiss to glance at the railroad sit- 
uation which confronted our allies at the beginning of 
active war operations, 

The carriers of England and France, many of which 
were either owned or operated by the Government, were 
found to be woefully inadequate. The United States sent 
thousands of tons of railroad material, probabiy over 
1,000 locomotives, and between 18,000 and 120,000 trained 
men to France. Both England and France lifted many 
miles of track—where double track was being operated 
they converted it into a single track line, and even lifted 
some single track, leaving —_ the right of way—and 
used the rails and ties to repair old lines and construct 
new lines in France where 100 percent efficiency was re- 
quired to handle troops and supplies. 

A port was selected and in an effort to conceal as far 
as possible the name of the city, it is designated as ‘the 
Port” in both conversation and correspondence. Modern 
piers have been constructed for the unloading and han- 
dling of troops and materials. <A railroad 400 miles long 
has been constructed or rebuilt to an inland point de- 
signated as “the Railroad Head,’”’ where large warehouses 
are being constructed in which to store supplies in large 
quantities, the warehouses being amply protected from 
enemy air raids. Narrow gage lines are operating from 
the Railroad Head right up to the line of battle held by 
Generals Pershing, Joffre, Haig and our other allies, and 
I have been told by an eye witness that the territory I 
have just mentioned is a regular hive of industry and 
activity, and this entire operation is largely supervised 
and manned by American troops. 

England has about 20,000 locomotives, but about 2,000 
are out of commission and can not be repaired, due to the 
fact that shops manufacturing boiler plates, tubes, axles 
etc. were converted into munition plants. We were ex- 
pected to furnish France 1,850 locomotives by spring and 
considering the fact that we have sent over thoroly 
equipped repair shops, I believe that after this allotment 
is completed our men on the other side will be able to 
maintain or keep up the railroad I have previously men- 
tioned without so much assistance from this country, thus 
releasing the output of the locomotive factories to the 
United States lines. The aggregate output of the loco- 
motive plants of this country is 5,500 locomotives a year, 
and I have been informed that during the next six months 
the locomotive plants cannot turn out over 1,000 new 
engines for the United States lines. We have in this 
country approximately 60,000 engines and approximately 
8,000,000 freight cars, and you will readily note that it 
will be necessary for us to guard and conserve our motive 
power if we are to restore normal conditions during the 
summer, and prepare for a possible, if not probable bad 
winter next year. 

A locomotive whose earning power before the war was 
about $44 an hour spends twelve hours and fifty-seven 
minutes out of each twenty-four hours in the hands of 
the mechanical department and really only four hours 
and two minutes out of the twenty-four hours are con- 
sumed in the actual hauling of trains. About 15 percent 
of all the locomotives are ordinarily under repair. In 
1916 locomotives had an average of 64.4 miles a day, while 
in 1917 they made 68.8 miles a day, which, of course, added 
an additional strain on the power. In a recent 9-month 
period, one of the large railroads entering Pittsburgh em- 
ployed 84,400 persons to replace 84,600 who had left the 
service in an effort to maintain a normal working force 
of 75,000. On the same line the average term of employ- 
ment for a railroad fireman under normal conditions was 
three and one-half years; today the average term is one 
year. 

To supply our present army when it is all in France will 
require 42,000 tons, or 1,400 carloads of supplies, munitions 
etc. a day, or 40,000 cars a month. Including our allies’ 
needs, the supplies and munitions to be moved from in- 
land to the eastern seaboard will aggregate 3,000,000 tons 
—175,000 carloads a month. In addition, at least 200,000 
tons, or 5,000 carloads, of steel per month will have to 
move to the twenty-three ship building plants along the 
Atlantic seaboard between New York and Norfolk, to be 
used in constructing about forty of the greatest war ves- 

els ever built. It was originally the plan to furnish about 
5100 locomotives to Russia by May of this year, but since 
Russia has withdrawn from the conflict, I presume these 
locomotives will be assigned to the United States lines, 
and if this is done it will no doubt greatly help the situa- 
tion in this country. e 

These are some of the difficulties which Mr. McAdoo is 
facing and it will require codperation, patience, endurance 
and willingness to sacrifice on the part of every railroad 
employee, all shippers and receivers of freight and the 
traveling public in general properly to support in his ef- 
forts to restore a normal situation. It can not be done 
in a short time, but we are satisfied that Mr. McAdoo 
is the right man in the right place and that with the sup- 
port of all concerned the desired results will finally be 
obtained and I do not for one moment think that it will 
be necessary for the United States lines ever to lift one 
foot of their tracks to maintatn or replace tracks in other 
parts of the country as was done by England and France. 

The kaiser said to his soldiers: “See that for 1,000 years 
to come no enemy ntentions the name of Germany without 
shuddering.’”’ The finest body of young Americans that 
was ever assembled are crossing the seas in large num- 
bers to convince Mr. Hohenzollern that the United States 
will never shudder at the mention of Germany or any 
other country, and to support those young men in their 
task I can safely say that the railroad officials and the 
employees of the United States lines will contribute every 
ounce of their energy and their intelligence. 

All those in attendance at the convention were 
then the guests of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at luncheon in the palm room of 
the William Penn Hotel. A stirring and highly inter- 
esting description of his experiences in battle in Bel- 
gium was given in an address by Sergt. George Bonner, 
of the Canadian forces, now a part of the British 
recruiting mission in Pittsburgh. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


A considerable number of arrivals during the day in- 
creased the attendance at the convention until it taxed 
the capacity of the convention room when the afternoon 
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session was called. It opened with a questionnaire con- 
cerning the income and excess profits tax laws. United 
States Revenue Collector C. G. Llewellyn, of Pittsburgh, 
and an assistant were present and answered the diverse 
questions handed in by various of the retailers and whole- 
salers present. Many knotty points were in this manner 
cleared up for those who had not yet filed their blanks. 

Rev. Samuel Callen, an eloquent Pittsburgh preacher, 
made a thrilling patriotic address in behalf of the war 
savings stamps. He said the American people used to 
think that God took care of little children, old women in 
their dotage, and the United States. But now we are 
awakened to our danger and our responsibility. He said 
we should demand the best minds of all parties in our 
councils and urged people who believe there is anything 
wrong in the conduct of the war to speak out, for the 
glory of an Anglo-Saxon democracy is that it does speak 
out. Rev. Mr. Callen showed how Germany’s desire and 
policy since 1860 had been to dominate the industrial 
resources of the world and asked the men present to choose 
between fighting Germany on the soil of Kurope or on the 
fertile fields of America. He believed the thrift stamp 
is going to make us instead of a nation of savers a 
nation of spenders, and in buying them we are not only 
doing a splendid thing toward winning the war but for 
the economic future of the United States. 


Tells Need of National Codperation 


The concluding address of the afternoon was by Elmer 
A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who ably discussed 
the plans and accomplishments of that organization. He 
said: 

According to the program, I am to tell you something 
about the National Retall Lumber Dealers’ Association. This 
can not be a long discourse, for the association is practically 
just one year old this month, and, while the organization 
was formed in September, 1916, we were not successful in 
getting a secretary until February of the next year. Altho 
the association is very new it has done wonders in so short 
a space of time, and those firms who are members and took 
advantage of their membership by calling on the National, 
have reaped benefits far beyond their expectations. Just 
here I want to say a word about the firm or individual who 
joins the city and State associations and then sits back 
and waits for results to drop in his lap. They are worse 
than nonmembers, for in time these members wonder why 
they paid blank dollars into the association and are getting 
nothing in return, and become dissatisfied and perhaps 
knock. This member I ask: Have you sought any return? 

To get back to the National. Any national association 
can rarely show individual assistance or help, altho our 
association has in number of cases. Its work must cover a 
very large scope and territory. When we gain a_ point, 
whether it be with the Government, the manufacturer or 
the wholesaler, the retailer automatically benefits, member 
and nonmember alike, for whatever work the National does, 
it is for the retail lumber business at large. 

Right here, to my way of thinking, is where the National 
association differs from either the city or the State associa- 
tions. ‘Take for instance the city association. It can handle 
the problems that arise in the local community and settle 
them in a way that would probably be unsatisfactory in 
some other location. ‘The local, or State association, can 
also render individual service to its members on account of 
the close relationship’ between the secretary and his mem- 
bers. But the national work is on a larger and broader scale 
in that its chief object is handling questions affecting the 
retail industries all over the country. I can not under- 
stand how the retail lumber trade continued for so many 
years without having ever organized a national association. 
It is classed, so far as money invested and volume of busi- 
ness goes, among the largest industries of the United States, 
and why it should not have had somebody to look after its 
national interests at Washington, and the many other com- 
plex considérations that the retailer has had to decide cither 
individually or locally I can not understand. There is no 
doubt that had the retailers possessed a national or- 
ganization years ago they would have been consulted by the 
manufacturer as to what was the most advantageous and 
popular size, for instance in flooring and siding, and whether 
the old style beaded partition was still as popular as the 
single “V” or double “V” ete., and we could have. eliminated 
in the retail trade many of the things that have been thrust 
upon the retailer by the manufacturer, not through malice 
but simply because somebody once told him that it was a 
popular design or that the trade was tired of the old de- 
sign and wanted a new one, and he heeded the individual 
opinion, where probably a national census of opinion would 
have been to the contrary. It seems only reasonable that 
the retailer should be consulted by the manufacturer when 
there is to be a change made in either the size of the grade 
of the product they are manufacturing. He is finally the 
man who has to sell it to the consumer, and it is the public 
who is to be pleased. The manufacturer does not get the 
complaints or the compliments of the consumer as the re- 
tailer does, and for that reason we believe that the manu- 
facturers will not be slow in recognizing that they have an 
ally in the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
not an opponent, In fact, our National association has al- 
ready been recognized by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association as the proper representative of the retailer 
at large by putting one of our retail members, Julius Seidel, 
on its board. 

What has the National association done during the year? 
In answering this question I must remind you that this has 
been a year of strife, hurry and worry, and should we have 
accomplished one small purpose I would consider that the 
association had done well. If you were fortunate enough 
to have had a copy of the bulletin issued by the National 
association last month I believe that you would have said 
with me that the information gained thru this bulletin is 
worthy of the dues, and has accomplished its purpose, but 
the National association has also taken up, thru its directors 
and members, such national questions as building and loan 
associations ; Own Your Own Home campaign; the calling on 
the retailer for his opinion as to the new terms of settlement, 
and consolidating this opinion either for or against it; care- 
fully watching legislation at Washington, thru our very able 
counsel, L. C, Boyle, besides starting a movement among all 
the retailers all over the country to ascertain the cost of 
doing business. 

This is another question that has stirred up a vital inter- 
est in all the cities that the National association touches. 
It is surprising to know that yards in some of the largest 
cities in the United States have not been able to make a 
proper and definite statement as to their actual costs of 
overhead, and the information given out by the National as- 
sociation has been the means of stirring up the interest that 
has prevailed along this line, and endeavor to educate the 
retailer to know his exact cost of overhead as a whole and 
the proper distribution of this expense to each department, 
so that he can analyze his expense and keep informed in 
what branch of his business the expense is incresaing or 
decreasing. 

Expenses have been increasing steadily for over a year 
now, and the man who docs not keep a proper accounting 
of his expense can not be sure he is making a profit on his 
selling price and is therefore » menace to the other re- 
tailers, The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
realizing this and knowing the unusual conditions with ref. 
erence to expense, has started this movement to stir up the 
retailers, especially the lax ones, to a serious consideration 
of this question. 

Another point I would like to bring before you is the fact 
that we are being guided in all that we do by one of the 





ablest association attorneys in the United States—L. C. Boyle, 
who is also a lumberman. 

Every new move or action this association takes must 
first have the O. K. of its council. We are growing steadily 
in size and we must be sure we are doing nothing that 
the government, either state or national, could find fault 
with, or that our members or officers could be put in a bad 
light. I believe I am correct in stating that the Govern- 
ment favors legitimate associations, as they have been a 
vast assistance to it since our entering the war. In Wash- 
ington today there are many bureaus representing all kinds 
of industries, and thru which the Government is doing busi- 
ness, and not with the individual. Why is this, you ask? 
I will answer that early in the war the Government realized 
that it was necessary to have a fair staple price if it could 
expect capital and ability to serve it. Secondly, by dealing 
thru associations or bureaus, as they are called in Wash- 
ington, it is able to handle millions oh feet in less time than 
it could handle thousands of feet if it were necessary to 
deal with individuals, and this same thing holds good in 
other businesses, This should prove to us that the Govern- 
ment is not against any organization that is properly guided 
and whose principles are safe and sound. 

Our membership extends from Kansas City to Albany, 
N. Y., and from St. Paul to Louisville. Our headquarters 
are located in Detroit, Mich., the busiest city in the world, 
they said, and that is why we located there, for we knew 
that we were going to be busy—if we were going to be suc- 
cessful. Charles A. Bowen is our secretary and if you ever 
visit Detroit look him up—he has ‘welcome’ everywhere. 

In closing I think I should urge you retailers from the 
smaller towns to join our ranks, as most of those in the 
larger cities are members; but if you can not do so, give us 
your moral support, for remember whatever work is done 
or accomplished by the National association you benefit just 
the same. Now that I have finished, I could have told you 
all this in one word: ‘‘Coéperation,” and if you have that 
mixed with a few grains of pep you are bound to succeed— 
and we have both. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Diebold’s address Walter 
Hatch, of Pittsburgh, testified that the National associa- 
tion had been of great assistance to his concern in secur- 
ing shipment of cars ordered from the South and had 
saved it hundreds of dollars on a rising market by securing 
shipment of orders as originally placed. The convention 
then adjourned for the day. 


Report of Secretary 
In presenting his report Secretary W. G. Rebbeck 
first gave attention to the organization of the associa- 
tion into districts by the directors during the last year. 
During the year eight meetings were held with this 
end in view, the first one on May 15 at New Castle 
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when a committee of the directors met with the local 
dealers. On the same evening the committee conferred 
with the Erie dealers and on May 16 with the dealers 
of Sharon. At the last named point the dealers were 
organized for the first time. On Oct. 24 a committee 
met with the dealers at Johnstown and held an expe- 
rience meeting. The same evening an effort was 
made to hold a meeting at Altoona, and while the 
attendance was small the interest displayed was such 
that it is thought a district organization will be formed. 
On Oct. 25 the foundation was laid for a permanent 
organization at Philipsburg and on Oct. 26 a meeting 
of the committee and the retailers in the vicinity of 
Du Bois had a similar result. These meetings will be 
continued and it is the hope that eventually the entire 
membership of the assocaition will be subdivided into 
districts. 

On March 26 a meeting was held in Indiana, Pa., for 
the benefit of dealers in that locality, and on March 7 
one at Greensburg. Thru the efforts of one of the 
directors of the association and some of the active mem- 
bers Mr. Rebbeck said that an excellent organization 
was formed, taking in all of the territory between 
Monongahela City and Brownsville, and this organiza- 
tion has been very active. At Johnstown and Pitts- 
burgh the dealers have effected permanent and enthu- 
siastic organizations and the directors feel gratified 
with the results obtained. 

Regarding advertising Secretary Rebbeck said: 

During the year advertisements were carried by the South- 
ern Pine Association in many of the leading magazines and 
newspapers in this country. The inquiries from these adver- 
tisements effecting Pennsylvania territory were referred to 
this office and this information has been disseminated to the 
lumber dealers in the proper territory so as to give them an 
opportunity of securing the business. This action of codpera- 
tion on the part of the Southern Pine Association is very 
much appreciated, and is commendable to say the least. 

On July 13 we were honored with a visit by W. B. Roper, 
secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association. . He was 
accompanied by the advertising manager of that association, 
Mr. Hill. Methods and plans of coéjperation were fully dis- 
cussed, and it was plainly indicated that this association 
desires to continue its friendly relations and codperation with 
our membership. 

Continuing, Mr. Rebbeck told of the joint confer- 
ence on Oct. 8 between representatives of the State 
associations and the manufacturers’ association, at 


—_, 


which matters of mutual interest and concern were dis. 
cussed. A permanent organization was effected anq 
five retailers and five manufacturers named as repre. 
sentatives, the representative of the association being 
J. D. P. Kennedy. He next touched upon the activity 
of the Southern Pine Association in seeking the help 
of retailers in making changes in the grading rules, 
mentioning that G. P. Textor had been appointed the 
representative of the retail association to serve on the 
committee considering grading rule changes. 

Vigorous efforts were made during the year to build 
up the membership of the association and these efforts 
have been attended with success. In explaining the 
need of codrdinated effort Secretary Rebbeck said; 
‘Tf ever there was a need for such an organization ag 
ours it is now when our country is involved in turmoil 
that effects business in so many ways. There are more 
questions at issue at this time than ever before, and 
naturally there is more need for codperation.’’ During 
the year the membership of the association grew from 
100 members to 149, a gain of approximately 50 per. 
cent. Secretary Rebbeck said that the goal is a mem. 
bership of 500 and asked the individual and united 
support of the members to accomplish this. 

| Because of wire trouble, the telegraphic report of the 
second day’s session of the convention failed to reach 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in time for publication in this 
issue, although filed in ample time by the staff repre. 
sentative of the paper who attended the mecting— 
KXprTor. | 





LUMBER COMPANY INSURES EMPLOYEES’ LIVES 


BEND, Org. 
The Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., has insured 
the lives of all its employees who wished to take the 
benefit of a policy under the group insurance plan. The 
insurance is written without cost to the employee, the 
only requirement necessary in order to obtain its bene- 
fits is that the employee states his age and the name of 
his beneficiary. Approximately $10,000 have been paid 

out by the company for premiums of this character, 
Any person who has been in the company’s employ 
for thirty days is entitled to the insurance, which pays 
$1,000 to the beneficiary in case of death. Death from 
sickness as well as accident is covered. This policy 
does not do away with the operation of the State acci- 
dent insurance law as it is an additional policy taken 
out by the company solely for the benefit of employees, 





ANOTHER CHANCE TO GET INTO SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—R. J. Thorne, of Chi- 
sago, has been appointed director of maintenance in the 
quartermaster corps under General Goethals, and Maj. 
I, A. Wells, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
director of storage in the same corps. The quartermas- 
ter corps is being rapidly expanded under a_ business 
administration and men are needed for it who can figure 
the amount of supplies needed and to distribute them 
after they are brought to warehouses located at proper 
places in the country for distribution to cantonments, 
and at proper points for shipment to oversea forces. Men 
who desire to enter this branch of the service are re- 
quested immediately to take the matter up with R. J. 
Thorne, Director of Maintenance, Room 424, State, War 
and Navy Building, Washington, D. C. The men can 
enter as civilians, donating their services at $1 a year, 
or be appointed as civilians at a salary not exceeding 
$1,800 a year, or be commissioned as officers not exceed- 
ing the rank of major, according to their qualifications, 
but in all cases they must either be above draft age, or 
have been exempted; or if the man has not been called he 
“an receive a commission unless he is in Class 1 of the 
draft. Some of the men will be placed at work in Wash- 
ington, others thruout the United States, but none will 
be sent abroad at first. 





SAN FRANCISCO AS SHIP BUILDING CENTER 


San Francisco, Feb. 9.—Mayor James Rolph, jr., of 
San Francisco has just announced that he has completed 
plans for the construction of a ship yard on Alameda 
Estuary, across the bay from this city. 

Judging from the improvements already made in plan 
in the way of extending the present ship building yards 
of San Francisco, incorporations and the construction 
of new plants, the San Francisco Bay region will be- 
come the largest ship building center in the United 
States within the next year. 

The Rolph Shipbuilding Co. is the name of the new 
concern which will establish yards on the Estuary above 
the Alameda plant of the Union Iron Works. [or use 
as a site, Mr. Rolph has purchased from George Hind, 
his partner in the lumber and coal shipping firm of Hind, 
Rolph & Co., thirteen acres of land adjoining the wharves 
of the Alaska Packers’ Association. Mr. Rolph stated 
in an interview that the initial outlay on the new yard 
would be $250,000 and that he intended to lay at least 
six ship ways. He believes that the plant will be kept 
busy from the start owing to the war demand for ton- 
nage, and he will extend the yards whenever necessary 
to take care of Government orders. 

It is expected that the new Rolph yard will be com- 
missioned to build a number of vessels for the Union 
Iron Works under subcontracts. The first two vessels 
to be laid down when the slips are ready wil! be two 
large tugboats, costing about $500,000 each, which will 
replace two boats owned by Mr. Rolph, which: were T& 
cently commandeered by the Goverment. Mr. Rolph en 
tered the shipbuilding game during the last year im 4 
modest way on Humboldt Bay, by taking ovr and en 
larging the old Bendixsen ship yard near Hureka. This 
plant has been enlarged and several wooden vessels are 
being constructed. A barkentine for the use of Hind, 
Rolph & Co. will be launched on Feb. 22. 
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WESTERN PINE MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Association Changes Headquarters to Portland, Ore.—Spokane, Eastern Oregon and Western Montana Members Form- 
ing District Organizations—Modified Terms of Sale Adopted—Advertising and Standardized Grading Discussed 


SpoKANE, WASH., Feb. 6.—Removal of the headquarters 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association from 
Spokane, where it has been located since the organization 
of the association twelve years ago, to Portland, Ore., 
petter to handle the affairs of the association and to keep 
a closer watch on the pine men’s competitors, was author- 
‘zed today in the closing hours of the twelfth annual 
meeting of the organization here. 

The transfer of the office of Secretary A. W. Cooper to 
Portland, following his reélection for another year, carries 
with it the removal also of the traffic department under 
the management of R. J. Knott and the Box Bureau, of 
which E. D. Rowley is manager. The change is expected 
to take place within ninety days. ; 

Details of the removal were left by unanimous vote of 
the association to the executive committee to work out and 
the change mects with the approval of every district 
represented in the association. Contrary to expectations, 
no effort was made by Spokane lumbermen to retain the 
office in Spokane, but steps will be taken immediately to 
form a local manufacturers’ association in the Spokane 
district with a set of officers to codperate with a similar 
organization in Montana, and one in the Oregon and 
southern Idaho district. 

The adoption of modified terms of sale for the Inland 
fmpire as a suggestion to all operators in the territory 
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of the association, differing slightly from the plan pro- 
posed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was agreed upon. The convention concluded shortly 
after noon today with the election of David C. Eccles, of 
the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, as president for the 
coming year, and R. M. Hart, of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, vice president. <A. W. 
Cooper was reélected secretary, and H. M. Strathern, of 
the Post Falls Lumber Co., Post Falls, Idalio, was again 
made treasurer. 
THE OPENING SESSION 


Lumbermen from ail sections of the Inland Empire 
started to arrive at the Davenport Hotel late Monday 
evening and on late trains Tuesday morning for the time 
set for the twelfth annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. Train delay and the hustle 
of getting located retarded the opening of the session 
at 10 o’clock as announced and it was a little late when 
President B. H. Hornby called the meeting to order and 
Secretary A. W. Cooper called the roll, showing an attend- 
ance of nearly seventy-five representative pine lumber 
manufacturers of the great Inland Empire region present. 

President Hornby thanked the members for their sup- 
port during the two years he has been president of the 
association and briefly and extemporaneously reviewed 
the association ’s affairs during his administration. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Cooper in his annual report said that he hoped 
time would be taken during the meeting to thresh out 
matters that have caused dissension during the last year. 

ecause of the large territory covered, geographical prob- 
ems have arisen causing more or less friction between the 
different committees. The plan of district meetings ar- 
ranged a year ago had not been entirely satisfactory, yet 
he believed that in the plan lay the salvation of the 
association. 

He suggested that these district meetings be held all 
within the same week each month, that the secretary might 
attend them all, and in this way endeavor to bind them 
together and better hold them to the association. Then, 
too, Mr. Cooper said, members should carry out the 
measures decided upon by the association. A year ago an 
advertising campaign had been decided on, yet to date less 

an half the members have signed advertising contracts. 

garding the labor situation, it would have been much 
Ma €ty he said, if it could have been acted upon with 
hanimity, regardless of what the action might have been. 
© urged the need now of organization, especially at 

'8 critical time in the world’s history, and declared the 

umbermen of the Inland Empire should do constructive 
t than destructive work. He recommended carrying 








out the advertising work, the employment of a publicity 
man that the industry might be put right before the 
public; the settling of labor problems as a unit; the 
employment of an insurance expert, and other things that 
would tend to improve the good of the association to its 
members, to the community and the country. 

His address was a strong plea for harmony. The report 
of Treasurer H. M. Strathern showed a balance on hand 
of $11,306.23. 

KE. H. Van Ostrand, of Winchester, Idaho, chairman 
of the advertising committee, reported that only twenty- 
two members had signed their advertising contracts— 
members mostly in Oregon and Montana. He stated that 
it was understood that the Spokane district did not like 
the name adopted—‘‘ western white pine’’—and for that 
reason was not supporting the movement. Mr. Van 
Ostrand said he and the committee believed advertising 
as necessary now, if not more so, than when decided upon 
a year ago, yet it being apparent that the Spokane district 
would not support the movement he asked that the com- 
mittee be discharged. The report was adopted. 


The Parent Association 


The secretary read a letter from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association relative to income tax pro- 
cedure, and intervention on the part of the association in 
a suit in the courts for which $15,000 was authorized for 
attorneys’ fee, the action being taken to protect the 
interests of the industry. If more than this amount is 
required, it will be necessary to ask for additional funds 
from the member associations. 

T. J. Humbird believed the question of such great 
magnitude that there should be no doubt about this asso- 
ciation standing its share of whatever expense is necessary. 

J. P. McGoldrick -stated that L. C. Boyle has been 
engaged as attorney for the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association at a salary of $25,000 a year. 

Before adjournment for lunch the following committees 
were appointed by the president, to report later: 


Terms of Sale—C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; J. P. Lansing, 
Missoula, Mont., and F. W. Lewis, Spokane. 
Nominations—Kenneth Ross, Missoula, Mont.; E. 


H. Van 
Ostrand, Winchester, Idaho, and D. C. 


Kecles, Ogden, Utah. 
Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


F, W. Lewis reported for the committee on terms of 
sale, recommending 1 percent discount five days after 
arrival of car as evidenced by paid freight bill, or net 
cash sixty days after date of invoice; after that 8 percent 
interest to be charged on past due accounts. The com- 
mittee ’s report was as follows: 


You will find in the printed program a brief statement 
of our present terms of sale, those proposed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and a suggested modi- 
fication of the latter that will apply better to the western 
conditions. These three really summarize the present terms 
of sale situation. 

An effort was made at Chicago to have all cash discounts 
eliminated, but this was not believed advisable and the old 
standard terms were modified by reducing the 2 percent dis- 
count to 1 percent and including the trade acceptance. From 
the standpoint. of the West, these terms are not entirely 
satisfactory, as they fail to improve our situation in competi- 
tion with eastern producing districts where shipment usually 
reaches destination within the discount period, while our 
shipments do not. We understand that some members have 
given up the struggle to enforce our terms as they now 
stand and have adopted terms reading five days after arrival 
of car instead of fifteen days after date of invoice, 

It would seem that the time has come for recognizing the 
impracticability of our existing terms. For some seven 
years the West has struggled intermittently to enforce them, 
in prosperous periods with fair success and with very great 
laxness whenever the market has been depressed, but never 
with full success. All that the trade sees is that we expect 
them to settle before the arrival of the car in order to ob- 
tain the discount, while the South, North etc. allow discount 
after arrival. 

The reduction of the discount to 1 percent is a move in 
the right direction, particularly in view of the much higher 
price of our lumber. On some items 1 percent now figures 
almost as much per thousand as 2 percent did formerly. 

The National terms are to become effective when 75 per- 
cent of the affiliated associations have endorsed them. I 
understand that some organizations have already done so, 
but in the West no definite action has been taken. The 
California Sugar & White Pine Association has decided not 
to take any action, I believe, because the South has not 
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adopted them. The West Coast association discussed them 
at its annual meeting recently and approved them tenta- 
tively and referred them to a committee which will take 


final action the latter part of this month, with strong prob- 
ability of their adoption, 


It would be a mistake, it seems to me, to adopt them bodily, 
as we would only be perpetuating our past and present dif- 
ficulties with the discount period. It has been suggested 
that they could be adopted as far as the 1 percent and trade 
acceptance features are concerned, with a modification to 
allow discount within five days after arrival of car, which 
would approximate placing the West on the same footing as 
the Hast. Some definite action should be taken today, not 
only on account of the National but also to get some common 
basis before we drift into a state of chaos as far as terms 
are concerned, 

There was some discussion of the matter. J. P. Me- 
Goldrick deplored the fact that the terms of sale are 
always discussed but nothing defimite is ever accomplished. 
He declared there should be some terms that all would 
enforce and on which business could be done. 

David C. Eccles felt that this is a big producing district 
and can enforce its own terms of sale it 1¢ decides to do so. 

C. A. Barton, of Boise, Idaho, did not believe in incor- 
porating trade acceptances at this time, as he did not 
believe they could be secured from some customers and 
from others he would not want to accept trade acceptances, 
He approved of the terms as reported. Tuesday after- 
noon’s session adjourned without finishing all the business 
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to be considered, as many visiting lumbermen had hoped, 
in time to permit them to attend the opening session of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Great 
Falls, Mont., on the following day. It was announced 
before adjournment that a session would be held on 
Wednesday morning and the meeting continued until all 
unfinished business was cleared away. 

The annual dinner was the social feature of Tuesday’s 
session and took place at 7 p. m. with approximately 100 
lumbermen and their wives seated about the banquet 
tables in the Elizabethan room of the splendid Davenport 
Hotel, in which all the meetings were held. This affair 
this time was in the form of a dinner dance, and there 
was no speechmaking. It was a very enjoyable party. 


WEDNESDAY’S CLOSING SESSION 


The closing session of the convention was called to order 
shortly after 10 o’clock by President B. H. Hornby with 
over sixty lumbermen in attendance, 

The question of terms of sale was again brought up and 
it was agreed to inaugurate the suggested plan to be fol- 
lowed by all members of terms as follows: 1 percent 
discount five days after arrival of car, and sixty days 
net after date of shipment. 

Secretary Cooper was instructed to procure rubber 
stamps immediately, supplying one to every member of the 
association, setting forth the terms of sale, and firms were 
asked to see that the stamp was placed on every letterhead, 
order blank, invoice and other practical stationery sent 
out by them. The recommendation will be made to every 
member of the association that the terms of sale be 
established as suggested by each individual and every 
effort made to comply with the request. 

= 


Terms of Sale 

The association went on record recommending that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be advised 
of the action taken by the Western pine men and that the 
same terms of sale be adopted for universal use in the 
lumbér business and all allied interests. 

Several speakers talked on the subject and some objec- 
tion was made that on account of the tightness of money, 
thru the heavy demands made for war purposes, 
lumbermen should have their money sooner than provided 
for in the contract, as business now required a quicker 
‘*turn over’’ than the terms of sale indicated. It was 
finally agreed, however, to stick to the terms as suggested, 
which were considered very liberal and as establishing a 
precedent of permitting the lumber buyer to examine his 
sar of material before paying and yet avail himself of 
the discount; more freedom, it is pointed out, is shown 
by lumber manufacturers under this plan than is shown 
in any other standard commodity such as cement, sugar, 
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steel, groceries or other staples among which lumber now 
takes its rank. 
Removal of Headquarters 

The question of the removal of the headquarters of the 
association to Portland was then brought up by Oregon 
and Montana delegates and, somewhat to the surprise of 
these delegations, no strenuous objection developed to the 
plan among the Spokane district members. 

Talks on the benefits to be obtained by having the office 
closely in touch with the markets in California and the fir 
situation in the Northwest were made by C. B. March of 
Kalispell, B. H. Hornby of Dover, Kenneth Ross of Mis- 
soula, T. J. Humbird of Spokane, C. A. Barton of Boise, 
E. H. Polleys and J. P. Lansing of Missoula and T. A. 
McCann of Bend, Ore., showing a general sentiment 
thruout the field for the change. 

A motion was made by J. P. Lansing, of Missoula, that 
the office of the secretary of the association be removed 
from Spokane to Portland as soon as convenient, and 
that such a recommendation be made by the members of 
the association to its executive committee to work out the 
details. The motion was seconded by J. P. McGoldrick 
and when the question was put it was carried unanimously. 

Inasmuch as the Montana mills now have their own 
State manufacturers’ organization, with EK. H. Polleys 
president and F. D. Becker of Kalispell secretary, while 
Oregon and southern Idaho are organized, with T. A. 
McCann president and a secretary to be selected soon, it 
was suggested that Spokane manufacturers call a meeting 
soon to arrange for a similar organization of district 
manufacturers in eastern Washington and northern Idaho, 
to be formed with a president and secretary, to codperate 
so that the three district associations can, thru their secre- 
taries and other officers, work with Secretary A. W. Cooper 
thru the Portland office. 

After discussion it was decided to adopt this course 
and a meeting of the Spokane and north Idaho district 
manufacturers will be called at an early date by J. P. 
McGoldrick to carry this program into effect. 

In this connection Secretary A. W. Cooper announced 
that he would be able to make the change to Portland 
with his office force within ninety days at least under 
the direction of the executive committee. Miss J. E. Wall, 
office manager, will accompany him to the Rose City, 
together with the officers of the traffic and box bureau 
departments. 


Subjects Raised by War Conditions 

The referendum No. 23 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, dealing with the industrial condi- 
tions following the war and the proposal to German mer- 
chants, was read by the secretary and approved, the 
association going on record in favor of the resolution. 

A letter was read by the secretary with reference to war 
relief matters and a special consideration and fund for 
the forestry regiments now in service. 


A. W. Laird and other speakers urged that the matter of 
the subscription of lumbermen to various war relief funds, 
including the Liberty loans, compaigns for the Y. M. C. A., 
Red Cross and other war relief measures, be left entirely 
to the individual lumber institutions, and no concerted 
action be taken on specific campaigns by the organiza- 
tions. After considerable discussion this plan was adopted 
for future campaigns and the extent to which they will be 
taken up is left to the various members of the association. 

Mr. Laird made a strong appeal for support of the 
Thrift savings stamps and asked that every effort be made 
by manufacturers to have their men in the camps interest 
themselves in the matter of buying thrift stamps. He 
commented favorably upon the excellent work being done 
in the district by Rev. W. J. Hindley, former mayor of 
Spokane, who has been campaigning in the interest of the 
Federal food administration, and called special attention 
to the wonderful results obtained by him from a recent 
campaign thru the camps and mills of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. He stated that Mr. Hindley had a way of 
appealing to the lumbermen that brought wonderful results 
in his district and urged other lumbermen to codperate 
with Mr. Hindley when he visited their districts, as his 
patriotic talk was well worth hearing and had a gripping 
effect for good among the men. 

‘“We would like to have him back to Potlatch,’’ said 
Mr. Laird, ‘‘whenever it is possible. It is a work well 
worth while and wonderful results have been obtained 
for war interest and efficiency among our men.’’ 


Standardized Grading and Directors’ Powers 


C. A. Barton of Boise urged that the grading bureau 
be instructed to investigate the matter of standard sizes 
and to what extent the standardization of lumber is being 
carried out by the mills of the association. He suggested 
that there might be some Jaxness in carrying out the sug- 
gestion of the association by certain mills and urged that 
wherever possible efforts be made to bring them in line 
with the spirit of the majority of the members of the 
organization. Failures to standardize, he stated, should 
be called to the attention of the association at a future 
meeting in order that all mills may work together in this 
important matter. The recommendation was taken up 
by the association and adopted. 

During the morning the association unanimously adopted 
an amendment to the constitution of the organization 
extending the powers and duties of the board of directors 
as follows: 

They shall hold four regular meetings of the board an- 
nually, between the Ist and 10th days of February, May, 
August and November, such meetings to be held at the secre- 
tary’s office, and at least ten days’ notice given to each 
director of the date fixed for the meeting. The association 
to pay the expenses of the directors incurred in attending 
such meetings. They shall also have power to hold meetings 
at such times and places as they think proper. 


The New Officers 


The committee on nominations, thru its chairman, Ken- 
neth Ross of Missoula, brought in its recommendation for 
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officers for the coming year at 12:30 p.m. The committee 
proposed the election of David C. Eecles, of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, for president; R. M. Hart, 
manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, for vice president; A. W. Cooper, present secretary 
of the association, for reélection, and H. M. Strathern, 
of the Post Falls Lumber Co., for reélection as treasurer, 

The recommendation was agreed to unanimously, and 
Mr. Eecles was escorted to the chair by retiring President 
Hornby, who stated: 

Now that the matter of the removal of the secretary’s of- 
fice to Portland is decided I want to state that in a year’s 
time I believe we all will come to see the wisdom of the 
move. In a year’s time if the experiment is not found satis- 
factory we can again come back to Spokane, but I am sure 
we all want to give the suggestion a fair trial and will abide 
by the result. We must be a unit and I am asking for the 
support of all of you that my administration may be a suc- 
cess, 

Secretary Cooper announced the meeting of the box 
bureau for 2 o’clock in the afternoon and the annual 
meeting adjourned shortly before 1 o’clock, having com- 
pleted all the business for which it assembled. 


MONTANA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The executive committee of the Montana Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association met at 1 0’clock for a short execu- 
tive session at the call of President Polleys, to consider 
the matter of securing the services of a speaker to cam- 
paign among the lumber camps and mills of the association 
during the coming thirty days to spread the propaganda 
of war necessity with respect to food and support of the 
Federal relief funds as well as other patriotic measures 
for full codperation of employees. Several applications 
have heen received by speakers which will be considered 
by the committee further and a man will be selected as 
soon as possible to take up the active field work. 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS 


When organized, the Spokane manufacturers’ associa- 
tion will hold its meetings in Spokane; the eastern Oregon 
members will gather hereafter at Baker instead of at 
Portland, and the western Montana men will continue to 
use Great Falls as their gathering place. 

District directors representing the three component 
districts of the association were elected as follows: 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane. 

T. A. MeCann, general manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore. 

C. B. March, general manager of the State Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Messrs. MeCann and McGoldrick will head the eastern 
Oregon and Spokane districts, while Mr. March will rep- 
resent the Montana interests in meetings of the directors 
of the central association but will not head his district. 





WESTERN BOX 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 6.—The annual meeting of the 
box bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held here beginning at 2 0’clock today 
at the Davenport Hotel, J. B. Knapp, of Bend, Ore., 
sales manager of the box department of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. of that place, presiding, and about forty box 
manufacturers being in attendance. 


Manager E, D. Rowley in his report showed a past 


membership of twenty-four box manufacturers using 
58,000,000 feet of lumber in 1916. Sixteen additional 
manufacturers indicated their intention to join and a 
majority of these have already made formal applica- 
tion. This will bring the membership up to forty manu- 
facturers with a production in boxes or shooks repre- 
senting about 123,000,000 feet of lumber. There are in 
the Inland Empire twenty-seven additional mills with 
a capacity of about 17,000,000 feet. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the association is rapidly covering its 
field in point of membership increase. — 

The work of the bureau on standardization lines has 
been on cost finding and accounting on grade standards 
and on such size standards as are practicable, and a 
great deal has been done in the collection of specifica- 
tions from the various classes of users of containers. 
One of the most hopeful fields is in the boxes used for 
fruits and vegetables, as the size of package in this field 
is not dictated by the contents for which they are in- 
tended as is so largely true of boxes for canned goods 
and many other products which might be recalled. The 


INTERESTS HOLD 


fruit and vegetable trade has coéperated in an excel- 
lent way in this direction. The report favored an open 
price system for the collection of information on ruling 
prices. 

The traffic department has been quite useful to mem- 
bers in handling claims and has also been made avail- 
able to non-members on a percentage basis to a consid- 
erable extent. The report favored the advertising of 
pine boxes for containers in all trade journals reaching 
those industries which are large users of boxes. The 
bureau has done considerable in the way of furnishing 
credit information to its members and the report rec- 
ommends a system for the exchange of such credit in- 
formation. 

The subject of standardization was further presented 
by Leon Stoddard, of the W. H. Eccles Lumber Co., of 
Baker, Ore. In the standardization of package sizes 
there are limitations because the box must fit the prod- 
uct which is to be packed into it in a somewhat large 
proportion of the consumptive fields. Much can be done 
in this direction and with particular reference to econ- 
omy of manufacture in working out cutting lengths and 
widths to suit the greatest convenience with thicknesses 
so arranged that the different parts of the box can be 
worked simultaneously from the same lumber. 

This speaker, however, thought the standardization 
of grades even more important. The ultimate standard 
of quality applies to the completed package but stand- 
ard grades for shooks, standard methods of figuring 


THEIR ANNUAL 


footage and standard methods of computing waste could 
be worked out with broad specifications covering all 
these points. The next step should be not to depart 
from such standards unless the buyer pays an added 
premium, 

Such standards must be slowly evolved by codpera- 
tion and loyalty to each other by the various manufae- 
turers. 

George A. Phillips, head of the Palace Stores Co. 
and district chairman for the national economy com- 
mittee of the council of defense for eastern Washing- 
ton, was the next speaker, taking for his subject ‘‘The 
Spirit of Coérdination,’’ urging that in these days of 
reorganization and intensive efficiency the spirit of 
codperation is the keynote of any specific industry. | 

Wherever it was not found there could be found in- 
efficiency, loose practices and lack of advancement in 
the business. Lack of coérdination and coéperation 
would mean ruin eventually to any industry which 
hoped for progress and long life in these days of com- 
merce. af 

Henry Schenker, of the Kootenai Box Co., Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, took as his topic ‘‘ Statistics on Open Price 
Associations,’’ and urged that an open price exchange 
be adopted as a progressive method of advancing the 
box industry of the Inland Empire. The creation of an 
open price exchange, he stated, would tend to eliminate 
disastrous competition and recommended that prices be 
published available to all branches of the industry fol- 
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lowing sales with a statement of the character of the 
sale, material used, rate, and other details of general 
interest to members of the bureau, similar to the in- 
formation given to the manufacturers thru their as- 
sociation agency. He urged that codrdination tends 
to eliminate blind competition and that the members 
of the industry in the Inland Empire would do well to 
profit by the experience of other organizations which 
have adopted the open price circulating system for the 
benefit of the industry. He asked that the open price 
exchange have frequent meetings and discussions on 
these assembled statistics and stated that all members 
of the bureau would be guided and profit by the advice 
and assistance of the most intelligent manufacturers to 
the benefit of all concerned. He stated that no attempt 
should be made to establish prices but that statistics be 
confined to past sales and deliveries and the operations 
of the exchange be confined entirely to past transac- 
tions and strictly within the law. 

At the close of his talk Chairman Knapp observed 
that he felt all members of the bureau present were 
in harmony with the suggestions as made and were 
ready to consider them. 


Banker Tells of Business Practices 


George H. Greenwood, assistant cashier of the Old 
National Bank, Spokane, was the next speaker. He 
addressed the members on ‘‘Two Defects in American 
Business Practices From the Banker’s Standpoint.’’ 

The two points which Mr. Greenwood criticized in 
his address were, first, a lack of proper cost informa- 
tion and, second, lack of sufficient conservatism and 
care in the preparation of financial statement at the 
close of the business year or at other times. 

After referring to the well known statement of Mr. 
Hurley that only about 10 percent of business firms 
know what their costs are, the speaker said: 


Do you know all about what your costs are, or are you 
guessing? Do you belong to the 10 percent or the 90 
percent? You can easily tell. If your cost accounting 
system can tell you, for each job, the cost of material, 
the cost of labor directly applied to the job and labor 
applied only indirectly, the proper depreciation of build- 
ings, tools and patterns; the proper allowance for rent, 
insurance and taxes; the correct share of selling and ad- 
vertising expense, and, finally, the correct share of over- 
head or general expense—if you can discover all this from 
your cost records, then you are of the elect 10 percent. 
You can anticipate future costs accurately—you know 
your business. But if you can not do this, then you 
belong to the 90 percent who are guessing, and the time 
is ripe for you to change. 


At this point Mr. Greenwood referred to the cost 
finding pamphlet which has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers and which has 
been approved by the cost finding bureau of the de- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The speaker then 
passed to his second criticism as follows: 


Now as to our second defect—lack of care in preparing 
financial statements. The two greatest sins in this re- 
spect are the overvaluation of assets and a failure to de- 
preciate buildings, machinery etc. on a large enough 
scale. We are all prone to do the first of these. Naturally 
we want to make as good a showing as possible for our 
own satisfaction and for the purpose of obtaining credit 
at the bank. So we are apt to include in our bills and 
accounts receivable items that we hope rather than expect 
to collect; we take our inventory sometimes at market 
rather than cost; we mark up our real estate from year 
to year instead of the reverse; we include obsolete tools 
or patterns. And our paper surplus satisfies us and the 
bank for a time. Then the time comes when we must 
face facts, and the process of readjustment is a painful 
one. The failure to depreciate properly goes hand in 
hand with our tendency to overvalue assets. We dislike 
to mark off anything for a building that seems ample for 
our needs and. that is kept in good repair; or for ma- 
chinery that seems to fill every requirement and to stand 
up under ordinary usage. We dislike to take out of our 
profits an amount to set up a reserve for bad accounts, 
thinking that the year’s losses will be taken care of by 
its profits. Then the time comes when we must prac- 
tically rebuild our plant; or we must scrap our machine 
because it has suddenly become obsolete or has gone to 
pieces like the “one hoss shay;” or we are compelled to 
charge off a number of accounts which we find to be abso- 
lutely uncollectible. And our paper profits 
surplus vanish like snow in the desert. 

There is no need of denying it—the temptation is strong 
for all of us to indulge in one of these forms of self- 
deceit, and most of us are guilty in some degree. What 
is the remedy? An audited statement—one prepared not 
by a man hired to give you a clean bill of health, but by 
one hired to find out if there is anything the matter with 
you. Most of us look on the auditor as we do the physi- 
cian. We stay away from him as long as possible, until 
we are driven to him by some severe distress. Whereas 
the part of wisdom would be to consult him regularly with 
a view to discover any lurking trouble. A good auditor, 
like a good physician, will find and tell us our weakness. 
Then if we are wise we will follow his advice. 

We should not fear to know the truth about our busi- 
ness any more than we should fear to know the truth 
about our bodies. The right kind of an auditor will tell 
us. The proper audited statement is equivalent to a 
satisfactory physical examination. The feeling of pride 
Tesultant upon the two is far from unworthy. 


The speaker then pointed out the importance of this 
when dealing with the banker and said: 


If you go to your banker without an accurate knowledge 
of your cost of doing business and with a statement pre- 
pared by yourself, showing no reserves for depreciation or 
ad accounts; real estate marked up instead of down; 
eccounts a year old included as ‘“‘good;’’ tools and pat- 
jorne of doubtful value included in assets at their cost; 
hventory taken at market; and without an adequate 
rofit and loss statement, do not be surprised or hurt if 
it tells you he is unable to grant the credit desired. But 
j you go to him with a knowledge of your costs and a 
ustification for your prices, with a statement bearing the 
bortification of a reputable auditor showing a proper ratio 
fouween assets and liabilities and a sufficient allowance 
ped depreciation of assets, and with a. proper account of 
Perations—then if your request is reasonable you may 
&xpect it to be granted. 


Uniform Contract Forms Urged. 


_F. 8. Duggan, an attorney, appeared on the program 
m place of C. M. Crego, originally announced, and 
handled hig subject assigned, ‘‘Contracts.’’ He pre- 
‘ented several forms of contracts and urged the im- 
Portance of adopting a uniform contract for general 
prrations on the grounds that established custom often 
a become the law and a uniform manner of han- 
ing contracts by members of the association would 
steatly simplify court appearances and litigation. 
© recommended for consideration a form prepared 
Y Manager E. D. Rowley, which will be sent to every 


and paper 


member of the bureau for study, which is based very 
largely on the present contract form prevailing among 
the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

D. Rosenberry, of the sales department of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., talked on the subject of ‘‘ Necessity 
and Benefits of a Traffic Department,’’ reviewing the 
work of the department and its relation to other 
branches of the industry. 

H. 8. Cram, of the Siler Mill Co., of Raymond, Wash., 
was present and called upon by Chairman Knapp for a 
statement of conditions on the Coast. He said that the 
Government had taken charge of the spruce situation 
for airplanes and was preparing to get a considerable 
cut by riving, selecting airplane material and leaving 
all box and low grade stuff on the ground. He declared 
that there is a great shortage of spruce in the country. 
and that it is costing double to get it out now on ac- 
count of labor conditions and wages to what it did two 
years ago. ‘‘I am sure there will be no overproduction 
of box material and you pine men need feel no ap- 
prehension from the spruce districts,’’ he said. 

C. A. Pratt, of the Pacific Box Co., of Tacoma, was 
present and when called upon reviewed the history of 
the box business in the State during the time he has 
been identified with it, extending over a period of 
twenty years. Said he: 

I have always stood for high prices. If you want a 
trade to stand by you, always be honest. Honest with your 
banker and honest with your customer, so that he knows 
he will get the goods which he orders. The Government 
is now experimenting with the riving businéss, but it is 
purely an experiment, to my mind, and will not prove 
practical. When your association is established at Port- 
land we will be glad to work with you and wish you 
well. We are not in a position now to cut spruce for 
apple boxes, and you do not need to fear any competition 
from the spruce men, as we have more orders than we 
can fill without getting into your field. The canneries 
give us all the business we can handle and more too. 
There is no danger of any Coast spruce men coming in 
here with cut prices. 

It ill behooves any of us to put exorbitant prices on our 
boxes now, on account of the war, just because we can, 
and while I have always been a high price advocate I 
want to impress on you men the importance of holding 
down prices at this unusual time. It is a patriotic duty 
you owe to the country to stop at a reasonable profit— 
mine is 10 percent—and give the country the benefit of 
your efforts at this time of war. 

It was stated that there is no dry hemlock in the 
market today and this report was confirmed by both 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Cram. 

The meeting directed Manager Rowley to obtain 
pamphlets of the uniform accounting system put out by 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, and 
endorsed by the Government, for consideration of mem- 
bers and the chair was authorized to appoint a committee 
of three to study them with a view of recommending 
changes, if any, to make their application effective in 
this district. 

It was agreed that all box sales will be made for 
cash by members of the bureau, with sight draft at- 
tached to bill of lading on shipments desired to be 
handled that way. The terms of sale as adopted by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association were 
adopted by the bureau for other than box material 
handled by its members. 

Paul Lachmund, of the Potlatch company, endorsed 
the proposal of the exchange of price and sale informa- 
tion. Leon Stoddard suggested that the statistics be 
gathered in a simplified form along specified lines most 
beneficial for comparative purposes and the reports 
boiled as much as possible so as not to be too cumber- 
some and lose their value thru an unnecessary mass of 
detail. 

The chairman was authorized to appoint a committee 
of three to submit a practical working plan for the 
establishment of an ‘‘open price exchange,’’ and to 
report at a future meeting. The meeting adjourned 
with directions to the five districts to name as quickly 
as possible a member from each district to comprise the 
box bureau committee. 





HARDWOOD CLUB URGES SHIPMENTS THRU 
BEAUMONT 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 11.—Efforts to induce the Gov- 
ernment to route shipments of all supplies to the Allies 
thru Gulf ports and particularly shipments of hardwood 
are being made by a committee of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club which is now in Wash- 
ington. 

At a meeting of the club at Alexandria, La., last month 
President Albert Deutsch was authorized to appoint a 
committee to go to Washington for this purpose. It 
was decided that those who attended the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ convention at Cincinnati be appointed to con- 
stitute the committee. The following, therefore, were 
chosen: Albert Deutsch, of Oakdale, La.; P. A. Ryan, 
of Lufkin, Tex.; H. G. Bohlssen, of New Caney, Tex.; 
Charles E. Walden and J. Frank Keith, of Beaumont. 

A special effort is being made by the committee to in- 
duce the Government to route shipments thru Beaumont, 
this city having already tendered the use of its municipal 
wharves and terminals. Mr. Keith is chairman and Mr. 
Walden is a member of the local wharf and dock com- 
mission and they are in a position to bring to the at- 
tention of the Government the superior advantages of 
Beaumont as a shipping port. 

According to A. O. Davis, of this city, secretary of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, there is a 
great demand in Europe for hardwood material at this 
time and indications are that the demand will increase. 
The manufacturers of Texas and Louisiana, therefore, 
are trying to ‘‘get in on the ground floor’’ and secure 
a large part of this business. Because of the congested 
condition of railroads and terminals in the East, Mr. 
Davis believes the efforts of the committee sent to Wash- 
ington will prove successful. He pointed out that it will 
be to the advantage of this Government and our Allies 
to buy material in this section and ship thru Gulf ports, 
as it will save freight charges and will enable the Gov- 
ernment to facilitate the movement of the supplies which 
are so badly needed. 





























Always 
“On Hand”’’: 


150,000 Sq. 
Miles of Good 
Timberland 


Of course neither 
James D. Lacey & Com- 
pany nor anyone else can 
afford to own and hold 
any such area—we wish 
merely to express roughly 
the completeness of our 
facilities. We either own, 
hold option on or “know 
about’ the best purchases 
of whatever size, kind 
and location you may 
want in that best of all 
sure-profit investments— 
sure profit, that ts, if you 
buy right and get what 
you pay for. 


Ass by far the largest 
timberland factors in the 
world, James D. Lacey 
& Company are nearly 
certain to be in touch 


with any worthy possibil- 
ities, and their 38 years 
of daily familiarity with 
success, plus their large re- 
sources, 1s assurance of satis- 
faction and equity to all parties. 
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United States Depositary 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

| . We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 





| 
| 
|| Correspondence Invited, 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 








208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 
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332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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PATRIOTISM AND EFFICIENCY MARK ILLINOIS ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 52) 


ship is incapacity and success is capacity, and he drew 
many amusing word pictures to bring out the degree of 
difference between the master salesman and master busi- 
ness man and a salesman and the business man that 
either fail or just manage to ‘*get by.’’ 


What the Sawmill Man Is Doing 


L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, who is always 
able to ‘‘get across’’ with a talk that makes a big hit 
with those who have the pleasure of listening to him, 
was the next speaker. Mr. Putman spoke in his character- 
istic manner on how the sawmill men in the southern 
pine country have been meeting the emergencies imposed 
by the war and also what the Southern Pine Association 
is doing in a way of advertising that is helpful to the 
retail trade. He pronounced it as necessary that busi- 
ness proceed as nearly normal as possible, saying that 
‘‘if we pull off the dogs and stop the fight,’’ business 
men would have their troubles trying to find sufficient 
funds to buy Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps or subscribe 
to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., or other agencies so 
essential to the successful conduct of our part in the 
war. He termed advertising as the ‘‘energizing force in 
the world’’ and gave very many apt reasons why it pays 
to advertise. 

Sawmill in the Movies 

The concluding feature of the Wednesday program was 
moving pictures showing how southern pine is manu- 
factured at the D’Lo and Wiggins (Miss.) mills of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. The pictures were presented by 
W. C. Shoop, of Decatur, Ill., sales representative for 
the company, and showed every phase of lumbering and 
millwork from the time the tree is cut down until the 
lumber leaves the mill yard on its way to the consumer, 
the weary way between the time the cars leave the mill 
yard until they reach the yard of the consumer being 
deleted by the censor. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Departing from the custom of former years a 
morning session was held Thursday. It was devoted 
to an address by W. T. Denniston, of Minneapolis, on 
‘‘The New Spirit of the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Den- 
niston made an impassioned appeal for retailers to or- 
ganize themselves thoroly into State and local associa- 
tions. The new spirit of the industry, as he interpreted 
it, is the spirit of codperation, organization, and prep- 
aration. He further urged that the retailers equip 
themselves to render a fuller and larger service to their 
communities. ‘‘Your business is not to sell lumber,’’ 
said he, ‘‘but it is to show the people of your com- 
munity why they need homes and what kinds they need 
as well as to sell the lumber for these homes. You 
must be the construction experts and town planners 
of your communities.’’ 

Announcing that he was going to preach a sermon, 
and that his text would be found in the first book of 
Teddy, as follows: ‘‘He spake with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Bully!’ ’’ He proceeded to base his remarks 
upon the Jast word, which he stated he would divide into 
three parts, as follows: Plain bull, ‘‘bull shiviki,’’ 
and bull ant. ‘Plain bull,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘repre- 
sents the individual lumberman who will not join the 
association, but stays on the outside eavorting about 
and who needs to be roped and brought into the asso- 
ciation corral. When a lot of the plain bulls get together 
they become ‘bull shiviki,’ with their hands against 
every man and every man’s hands against them, a good 
deal like their prototypes in Russia.’’ Passing to the 
last of the three heads, the ‘‘bull ant,’’ the speaker 
clinched his illustration by saying that these little in- 
sects individually are weak and helpless, just like the 
individual retailer who does not affiliate himself with 
his local and State associations, but that colonies of 
these ants, which are native to Africa, overcome the 
ponderous elephant, the agile springbok, and the 
furious tiger, thus exemplifying the power of organiza- 
tion. 

The speaker excited the risibilities of his hearers by 
saying that Solomon was accounted the wisest of men 
because he conceived the thought of a great building, 
the Temple at Jerusalem, while King Hiram of Tyre, 
to whom he applied for timbers for the building, is 
practically forgotten because he merely furnished the 
material. ‘‘Too many of you dealers,’’ said he, ‘‘are 
like King Hiram and wait for people to come to you 
for material, while you ought to be like Solomon and 
create the idea of building and plan the structures your- 
selves; in other words, you should be the Solomon of your 
towns. 

Mr. Denniston finished his remarks by reciting the 
well known little poem each verse of which ends with 
the line, ‘‘It isn’t your town; it’s you,’’ of which he 
is the author, altho these verses have been so widely 
copied that probably few people really know who orig- 
inally wrote them. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon program opened with an instructive 
and interesting talk on the fuel situation by Earl Dean 
Howard, deputy Federal fuel administrator, Chicago. 
Reviewing the work thus far accomplished by the fuel 
administration, Mr. Howard said that the problem con- 
fronting it at the outset was to provide ways and means 
for meeting a gross shortage of 100,000,000 tons. By 
increasing the production it was estimated that this could 
be cut in half, leaving a net shortage of 50,000,000, which 
had to be ‘spread over the country in such a way as to 
cause the minimum amount of hardship and suffering. 
The efforts of the administration have mainly been along 
three general lines; namely, control of distribution, regu- 
lation of prices, and conservation of the available sup- 
ply. He said that this year the retailer and the house- 
holder who order their coal supply early in the summer, 


or in any case before Oct. 1, are helping the Government, 
while those who delay stocking up until after that date 
will hinder it. This is in line with the idea recently 
advanced by Secretary R. D. Mundell, of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, Colo., that 
coal storage bins should be built and that lumbermen 
should get busy and boost such action. Mr. Howard 
said further that municipal coal piles were being dis- 
cussed by the fuel administration, and that probably 
many cities and towns would lay in supplies the coming 
summer, to be held in reserve for emergency needs, and 
that the purchases might be financed by local organiza. 
tions or committees of bankers and business men where 
there were not sufficient municipal funds available for 
the purpose. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, was then called to the plat- 
form by President Schwartz and introduced as one of the 
greatest of living lumbermen, which sentiment was ap- 
proved by the convention with hearty applause. Mr, 
Hines told of the pleasure it gave him to renew old ae- 
quaintances, stating that he had been attending the an- 
nual gatherings of the association for twenty-five years, 
‘«The day of the individual has passed and the founda- 
tion of successful business now is ‘get together,’ ’’ said 
Mr. Hines in urging the retailers to maintain and sup- 
port their organizations and to endeavor to get every 
dealer in the State to become a member. He said that 
association effort is more needed than ever before, and 
much will be accomplished thru its means in years to 
come. 

Passing to the discussion of the statement recently 
issued by Secretary McAdoo relative to restricting un- 
necessary building, Mr. Hines said that it is apparent 
that the secretary is not acquainted with the facts gov- 
erning the situation, and that steps should be taken to 
present to the Government at Washington the true situa- 
tion regarding the building situation in the great middle 
West. He suggested that the State associations codperate 
with the National Retailers’ association, and call a meet- 
ing of the secretaries and other official representatives 
of these organizations to perfect plans for placing the 
matter before the Federal authorities in its true light; 
that if the Government were informed of the need of 
the farmers for additional buildings, of the need of 
houses for workmen, and of the repair of old buildings 
undoubtedly a clarified and modified statement would 
be forthcoming from Washington, giving the people to 
understand that there is to be no ban upon home build- 
ing, and that the Government would see the wisdom 
of encouraging building along normal lines. 

Another suitable field for association effort was 
found in the fact that 86 percent of the Government's 
orders for war materials has been placed east of Pitts- 
burgh, largely in congested industrial centers where 
housing facilities are inadequate, and to which the raw 
materials must be hauled long distances. In the inter- 
est of economy and efficiency much of this business 
should be placed in the middle West, said the speaker. 
There are many woodworking plants in this section 
that -could readily be adapted to turning out many 
kinds of war supplies. He urged the association to take 
action along this line at once. 

The convention was heartily in accord with Mr. Hines’ 
suggestions, and President Schwartz stated that they 
would be very carefully considered by the board of di- 
rectors. 

C. H. Ketridge, familiarly known as ‘‘Kit,’’ gave 
some sterling advice to the younger men in the lumber 
business, urging them to measure up to the past, to meet 
every responsibility and to see to it that their word is 
as good as their bond; then the business they do in 
1918 will be a credit to them as long as they live. 

K. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
read a telegram which had just been received from the 
paper’s Washington correspondent conveying the latest 
information available concerning Secretary MceAdoo’s 
pronouncement upon home building. This telegram ap- 
pears in full on one of the editorial pages. 

“Uncle George’’ Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
association, made a very pleasing speech, embodying 
many interesting reminiscences of his long life, which 
has been largely spent in the lumber business. As he 
stood before the convention, hale and hearty in appear- 
ance, it was hard to believe that the grand old secretary 
is approaching his eighty-seventh birthday, and is the 
only ‘‘forty-niner’’ living. At the close of his speech 
the convention rose to its feet and attested their love 
and respect for ‘‘Uncle George’’ by three rousing 
cheers. 

The committee on resolutions next presented its re 
port, which after paying tribute to the memories of 
Vice President Irving D. Vincent, of Ottawa, and 
former President K. 8. Conklin, who died during the 
last year, endorsed universal military training, pledged 
the loyal support of the association to the Government 
in the prosecution of the war, and endorsed the pro 
posed bond issue of $60,000,000 for good roads, to be 
voted on by the Illinois legislature next November. 

President C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, was reélected, 
and James McCredie, Aurora, was elected vice president. 
The three vacancies in the directorate caused by expira- 
tion of terms were filled as follows: N. E. Holden, Dan- 
ville (reélected) ; O. 8. Hitchen, Freeport, and ©. W. H 
Shuck, Springfield. The vote for all these offices was 
unanimous. 

A motion to adjourn marked the conclusion of one of 
the best conventions this association has ever held. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION SALESMEN MEET 


Members of the Central Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen held their annual mecting at 
the Hotel Sherman on Wednesday evening, the business 


_of the association being transacted at the annual dinner 


held in the evening. It was regretted that L. L. Barth; 
vice president of the Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, coul 
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not be present to address the members, but a paper 
prepared by Mr. Barth upon association work was 
read by Secretary T. H.: Nelson. Mr. Barth is one 
of the charter members of the association, which is 
the oldest organization among lumber and sash and 
door salesmen, and was its president for three terms. 
His paper reviewed the early history of the association 
and told of its accomplishments, not only for the good 
of the salesmen themselves but for the lumber industry 
as a whole. Resolutions were adopted pledging the 
country the wholehearted support of the association in 
every phase of the war, the members to put forth every 
effort to win new members for the organization, and a 
fitting tribute on the death of Henry Wheeler, a mem- 
ber of the association, and Mrs. Carrie H. Barth, wife 
of 1;;, L. Barth. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. H. Bultman, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ps: 
hee 





W. Il. BULTMAN, INDIANAPOLIS, : 
The New President 


T. IT. NELSON 
Reélected 





’ 


Vice president—N. J. Clears, Chicago. 
Secretary—T. H. Nelson, Indianapolis, Ind. (reélected). 


It was left to the officers of the association to de- 


* cide on the place and date for the next meeting. 


HOTEL A MECCA OF EXHIBITS 


The second floor of the Hotel Sherman was a mecea for 
exhibits of lumber and allied products during the annual 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation this week. Not only were the exhibits interesting 
and provided much information for the retail dealers in 
attendance but also gave them an opportunity to greet 
many of their old friends and make new ones, Each of 
the exhibitors had a room and the following companies 
were among those who took the annual as an opportunity 
to greet and entertain the dealers: Aeme Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Chicago; Beaver Board Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago; Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Chieago; Gregertson Bros. Co., 
Chicago; Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; The Barrett Co., 
Chicago; Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago; Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Pacifie 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, Chicago; 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, 
Miss.; Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
New Orleans, La.; H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago. The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation had an interesting exhibit of 
finished hardwood and different 
grades of hemlock lumber, Chief 
Inspector W. H. McDonald, of the 
association, being present to ex- 
plain the merits of northern hard- 
woods and hemlock to those who 
visited the association’s exhibit. 
The National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association also had an 
exhibit showing the many different 
wre ways in which the association is 
helpful in the matter of boosting 
trade for retail lumber dealers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Secretary 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Norrotk, VA., Feb. 14.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
here today in the directors’ room of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The attendance was not as large as has 
been customary, due undoubtedly to the difficulties of 
transportation. Some interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed and some action taken that will be of benefit 
to the entire industry. ' 

The meeting was graced by President A. R. Turnbull, 
who has recovered to a great extent from his recent ill- 
ness, altho not yet able to get into full harness. He 
made the trip from Baltimore to be on hand. 

The meeting was called to order at eleven o’clock, 
following which the minutes of the January meeting 
were read by Seeretary Roper and approved. The first 
discussion involved the changing of the names of the 
grades of pine lumber to conform with the names of 
southwestern grades. Chairman O’Berry of the inspee- 
tion committee reported having received a number of 
replies from members for and against the change. His 
committee was divided on the matter, altho the majority 
in favor of the change would like it restricted to mak- 
ing cull grade read No. 2 box. This matter evoked 
considerable discussion, but definite action was postponed 
until the next meeting when a larger attendance is ex- 
pected, 

The next subject discussed was the proposed cancel- 
lation of water competitive rates on lumber by the Penn- 
sylvania and other northern railroads. At the last meet- 
ing this matter was laid ou the table but today the mem- 
bers decided definitely to urge the transportation com- 
mittee strongly to contend for a continuance of the water 
competitive rates as it was thought their cancellation 
would affect the whole fabric of lumber rates from south- 
ern points to eastern territory and mean greater ad- 
vances all along the line. Attention also was called to 
the proposed abolishment of the special eastbound lum- 
her conference committee located at Norfolk for the last 
year or more by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The secre- 
tary stated the matter had been taken up with Super- 
intendent Fisher of the Pennsylvania, and A. H. Smith, 
assistant to the Director General of Railroads, not only 
protesting against the abolishment but suggesting that 
the authority of the committee be enlarged to cover the 
issuance of permits for shipments over all northern lines. 
The matter was referred to N. D. Maher, president of 
the Norfolk & Western, by Mr. Smith, as he has charge 
of the Hampton Roads district in railroad matters under 
Government supervision. The members voted favorably 
on the recommendations of special committees contained 
m Referenda 23 and 24 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
The proposed 8-hour bill affecting the southern lum- 
r industry was next discussed and the members were 
urged to write strong letters of protest to congressmen 
and senators as to the bad effect this bill would have 
on the industry. Some congressmen and senators have 
stated their opposition to the bill but the majority are 
honcommital. The meeting appointed a special commit- 
tee to handle the matter both with the members and 
officials in Washington in an effort to defeat this legis- 
ation. W. P. Hilton, auditor of the association, sub- 
egy cost figures showing the average manufacturing 

sts of November and December, explaining the state- 
ment in detail. This information will be sent all mem- 
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MANUFACTURERS MEET 


bers with a letter by the secretary urging their codpera- 
tion in the matter, but hereafter the averages compiled 
will be sent only to those mills contributing cost sta- 
tistics. Weekly reports will be issued by the secretary’s 
office covering the reports in hand. 

Some correspondence was read from the National as- 
sociation regarding the excess profits law and its applica- 
tion to the lumber business and this subject was dis- 
cussed. No action was taken but the secretary was 
instructed to advise the members promptly when more 
definite advices from the counsel of the National asso- 
ciation are received. Several routine matters were next 
discussed, following which George T. Leach rendered 
a report on the convention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, at Miami, Fla., in November. The 
members of the North Carolina association present ac- 
cepted unanimously the resolutions presented at the 
Miami meeting covering the importance of the develop- 
ment of inland waterways and a continuation of the 
present plans as outlined. 

An invitation from the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut to send delegates to its annual meeting 
and dinner was thankfully received and L. D. Tanner, 
Charles Hill and George W. Jones were clected to at- 
tend. The next business was the election of a delegate 
and councilor to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States’ meeting. It was decided that the new president 
of the association to be elected next month should be 
the delegate and D. O. Anderson alternate. <A diseussion 
of the time and place of the next meeting was then in- 
dulged in and the committee on arrangements made the 
statement that it had been decided to hold the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., Thurs- 
day, March 21. Further details of the program will be 
announced later. There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 


PERSONALITY ASSURES MANUFACTURING SUCCESS 


(Concluded from Page 40.) 

young men and in his entire organization there is only 
one man, a planing mill foreman, who is as old as 36. 
The sales of the two mills are handled from the office 
at Blodgett and are under the capable direction of C. G. 
Hull. Stock is not allowed to accumulate at either mill 
as practically all lumber is shipped as soon as it is com- 
pletely manufactured. Mr. Griffin believes that when 
lumber is stacked up awaiting shipment it is a poor in- 
vestment. Outside of his mills and his family Mr. Griffin 
has two hobbies. These are his big car and his farm. He 
has a well stocked cut-over land farm and has every sort 
of modern equipment on it, including a silo. He raises 
general crops, but also has 150 head of cattle, mostly 
Herefords. Last year he raised 25 acres of cane and this 
year expects to plant enough to warrant building a roller 
mill, 
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THE 20TH Engineers are being equipped with as much 
speed as possible as is shown by the fact that a firm 
in Redding, Cal., that is supplying the regiment with 
logging trucks of a special type for use in France, re- 
cently had a shipment of five 30-foot Douglas fir tim- 
bers made by express from Eugene, Ore., to Reddings. 
The timbers could not be loaded .in the ordinary man- 
ner so an express car had to be uncoupled and the tim- 
bers shoved thru one of the end doors, 











Money | 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious, 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 
We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 

One feature of our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact number of days their accounts are 
on our books. 

We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 



































Fix Your Credit ieiad 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiiit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, . 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken. 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
We also manufacture 


| | Poplar,Gum and Oak ! 
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Ss outhern 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 












\ FEKge™™ Hardwood Co. | 


LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS &=" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








varos: ~— H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than 


houses, sheds, oflices, interiors and framing to help 


seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.”’ 


Name, 








Address, 











WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Retailers Present Comprehensive Programs for Their Annuals—New Announcements 
Include Two Southern and a Traveling Men’s Organization 





Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 19-21—-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ 
Haven, Conn. 

Feb. 20, 21 
Association, 
mecting. 

Feb. 25, 26—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 27-28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Commercial Club, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Zuilding, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
March 13-15—-National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, ‘‘somewhere in 
Virginia.” Annual meeting. 

March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 


Association of Connecticut, New 
Annual meeting. 

Southwestern 
Hotel 


Dealers’ 
Annual 


Lumber 
Iowa. 


Iowa Retail 
Johnson, Red Oak, 





tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. 
April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 


Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
April 10-12—-Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio Annual meeting. 
June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 
June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Annual meeting. 


Lumber Dealers, Hot 


SOUTHERN RETAILERS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL 


Secretary V. R. Smith, of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has issued a eall for its annual 
meeting, its eighth, to be held at Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 
25 and 26, in connection with which he says: 

It is the intention of our committee to arrange a meeting 
that will be interesting and beneficial to all engaged in the 
lumber business. We expect to make a real effort to have a large 
number of the retail lumber dealers of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Missouri present in Memphis on this occasion, * * * 
The entertainment of members and friends is in the hands of 
retail lumber dealers of this city and I feel that [ can assure 
you and all who will attend this meeting an enjoyable time. 

A cordial invitation to all retail dealers accompanies 
the call, which announces also that the Hotel Chisca, 
where ail its sessions will be held, will be the headquarters 
of the convention. 





PAO es 


NORTHWESTERN TRAVELING MEN TO MEET 

“¢Tt will be short and businesslike and every member 
in the city is expected to be present,’’? say President C. W. 
Molin and Secretary Robert Blackburn in announcement 
issued last week that, incidentally calling for the pay- 
ment of dues, says further of the coming annual mect- 
ing of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Men’s Association: 

A regular business meeting for the reading of reports, elec- 
tion of officers and such other business as may come before us 
will be held at 10 a. m. sharp on this date at room 11, Hotel 
Pfister. This will be the only meeting of the association. 

The date scheduled is Feb. 20, next; the headquarters, 
the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS COMPLETE PROGRAM 

Its ‘‘Year Book,’’ also designated as the ‘‘conven- 
tion number,’’ has been issued by the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, its purpose in part being 
to make more attractive the attractive programs ar 
ranged for its annual meeting and that of its Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, to be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 19, 20 and 21, and which are presented as 
follows: 

Feb. 19, 10 A. M. 
Registration. 
2 P. M. 
Music—Metropolitan Quartet. 
President’s address—Charles F. Kellogg. 


Reports of secretary and treasurer. 
Patriotic address—Hon. Merlin Hull, secretary of State. 
4pr.M. 


Twenty-third annual insurance meeting, 
President’s address—W. O. Hoffman. 
Report of auditing committee. 

Report of secretary and treasurer, 
Election of officers and directors. 


Feb. 20, 10 A. M. 
“Interesting Facts About the Coal Situation’—W. N. Fitz 
gerald, Federal fuel administrator for Wisconsin. 
“Legal Pointers for Lumber Dealers’’—James T. 
association attorney. 
“War Finances’—wWar finance committee of Wisconsin. 
2 Pr. M. 
“The Farmers’ Boys and Girls as a Retail Lumber Yard 
Asset’—Bert Ball, Chicago, editor County Agent. 
“What Does It Cost Me to Run My Yard?’—Kenneth R. 
Gregg, St. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 21, 10 A. M. 
“Where Can I Get the Money to Build My Home?’—K. V. 
Haymaker, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Committee reports and unfinished business. 
Election of officers. 


Drought, 


The program of the Ladies’ Auxiliary comprises regis- 
tration on the forenoon of Feb. 19 and a theater party 
in the afternoon; business meeting and election of officers 
on the second forenoon; a luncheon given by the sales- 
men’s association in the Hotel Pfister at noon and an 
address by Miss Emily Conley, State Council of Defense, 
followed by ‘‘cards and knitting’’ in the afternoon; 
Thursday, Feb. 21, a shopping tour. 

The Year Book is well printed on calendered paper, 


its text lightened by a quantity of halftone engravings, 
the first two of which are respectively of President Wood- 
row Wilson and the President and his cabinet. These 
are followed by engravings of officers of the Wisconsin 
retailers’ association and these by photographs of and 
messages from secretaries of other retail Jumbermen’s 
organizations and of speakers at the coming Wisconsin 
convention. The plentiful advertisements in the Year 
Book doubtless were a potent factor in the high typo- 
graphical quality of the publication. 


—— 


ARKANSAS LUMBERMEN HOLD MEETING 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., Feb. 12.—The district meeting of 
the Arkansas Lumbermen’s Association was held Tues- 
day, Feb. 5, at the Hotel Marion, in this city, with about 
thirty members present. KE. D. Ferguson, of the Blythe- 
ville Lumber Co., Blytheville, called the meeting to order 
and made a short talk. 

It was decided to hold the association’s next annual 
meeting at Hot Springs on June 7 and 8. W. O. Creat- 
son, of the Missouri Lumber Co., Hot Springs, made a 
short talk, on behalf of the people of Hot Springs, ac- 
cepting the meeting on those dates. 

J. Burton Webster, of Little Rock, secretary of the 
association, also made a short talk. 

J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, was the guest and principal speaker at 
Tuesday’s meeting. He made an interesting talk on the 
lumber business and Tuesday afternoon conducted a 
school in lumber salesmanship. After the school was over 
he discussed the practical details of the lumber business. 

Mr. Dionne advised the lumbermen to put in lumber 
stores and display small models of houses, offering to 
uild similar ones for the trade, as well as stock sleeping 
porches and garages. He declared that the lumbermen 
would materially increase their business if they had plans 
to be inspected by people who desired to build, and also 
advocated the practice of encouraging people to build 
by taking plans around to possible purchasers of lumber. 

Tuesday night a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held. 
Three kittens were initiated. After the initiation a 
luncheon and smoker was held. 








OFFICERS ELECTED BY HARDWOOD MAKERS, 


Thru an inadvertence in printing the aecount of the 
annual convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last week the names of three of the officers elected 
were omitted. These were as follows: 

Virst vice president—J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Second vice president—-R. L. Hutchinson, of the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Treasurer—-M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., St. Albans, W. Va. 

Both Mr. Stark and Mr. Mayhew were reélected. 

The record of these gentlemen in association activities, 
their thoro and practical understanding of the needs of 
the association, its aims and aspirations, make them 
worthy associates of President E. O. Robinson and As- 
sistant to the President F. R. Gadd. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning that the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States has some excellent plans in process of develop- 
ment for the good of the association this year and of 
the hardwood industry as a whole. Certain equally 
worthy plans will be held in abeyance until the conclusion 
of the war, it being the intention of the association first 
to give the greatest measure of support to the Govern- 
ment. 





A LIVE SALESMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


C. KE. DeLong, of Toledo, Ohio, the new president of 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, has gone right to work on the job and issued the 
following letter to the members of the organization: 


ToLrepo, OHI0, Feb. 2, 1918. 

With another year’s work before us, for the Union Associ- 
ation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, we are asking your 
help in making it a successful one, and wish to remind you 
that the advancement of the association lies with the mem- 
bers as well as with the officers. 

By the report of the secretary, as read at the annual meet- 
ing, it was shown that we now have 428 members in good 
standing. Can we not reach the figure set by our retiring 
president and show 500 members for 1919? 

The treasurer’s report made a very gratifying showing as 
to our financial condition, and the purchase of two $100 
Liberty Bonds was heartily approved; these were ordered 
transferred to the funeral benefit fund to be used in case of 
emergency only. 

The action taken at our meeting in Columbus, which gave 
such unanimous support to the measure that eliminated the 
dues and assessments of our members who are in the service, 
was a most commendable one. 

We wish also to commend you for your loyal support of our 
most worthy and efficient secretary and treasurer, John P. 
Bartelle, who has given so much of his time and energy for 
the good of the association. 

Thanking you for the honor of electing me as your presi- 
dent for 1918, and earnestly desiring your hearty codperation 
in making my term in office a success, I remain, fraternally 
yours, C. E. DeLone, President. 





NEW CAMPAIGN FOR SALE OF PRODUCTS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 11.—Encouraged by the success 
of its campaign in exploiting the virtues of the hemlock 
silo, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has inaugurated a similar tho more intensive 
campaign in behalf of its other lumber products, such as 
hemlock dimension, birch, maple flooring and white cedar 
shingles. The first step in the campaign is the distribu- 
tion among manufacturers of the association of an exten- 
sive assortment of building plans, building booklets on 
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construction of various sized garages, farmhouses and 
yarns, birch books and other material which the manu- 
facturer will distribute to the retailer and the retailer in 
rn to the consumer. All the material is arranged in 
geh a way that it can be assembled under glass, either 
framed or in cabinets, and with it go instructions from the 
sociation offices for displaying it in offices and sales- 
woms so that the visiting retailer or consuming patron 
an, at a glance, find what is available, and make written 
gr verbal request for whatever plans or building advice 
he desires. Facilities are provided for form letters to be 
gent out by the retailer to the consumer and also for the 
printing of the retailer’s name on any of the material. 

Secretary O. T. Swan is confident that the plan affords 
much practical possibility for active codperation in the 
sale of the association’s products. The general plan 
involves separate steps of codperative endeavor by execu- 
tives, sales managers and sales agents, whereby the entire 
consuming field can be thoroly reached. 


es 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Representatives from thirty- 
three States and from Ontario, Can., attended the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the American Road Build- 
ers’? Association, which was held in St. Louis, last Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. The convention adopted 
a resolution asking Secretary McAdoo to formulate a 
statement of policy concerning road maintenance, con- 
struction and encouragement by the Government for 
the guidance of highway officials during 1918. 








HOLD CONCATENATION AT LITTLE ROCK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—J. B. Webster, Vicegerent 
Snark of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at Little 
Rock, Ark., has reported that the concatenation in con- 
nection with the meeting in that city on Feb. 5 of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, was a success- 
ful and enjoyable affair. The concatenation was con- 
ducted by the following: 

Snark—J. B. Webster. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. KE. Lamont. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. K. Darragh. 

Bojum—J. R. Grobmyer. 

Scrivenoter—Tracy R. Thomas. 

Jabberwock—L. M. Hawkins. 

Custocatian—Seth Wagner. 

Arcanoper—E., D. Ferguson. 

Gurdon—A. R. Kimmick. 

The following were initiated: Earl H. Houston, sales- 
| man, Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Pine Bluff, 
- Ark; Edward P. MeNeill, traveling salesman, Carr- 
Trombley Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, Memphis, 
Tenn.; James Hdwin Ramsey, accountant, Valley Lumber 
Co., Reader, Ark. 

Mr. Webster also reported to the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer Tennant that plans are being made for a big 
concatenation to be held in Hot Springs, Ark., in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, June 7 and 8. The convention will 
adjourn at noon on June 8, giving over the afternoon 
and evening to Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Webster says that the pro- 
posed concatenation is arousing a great deal of enthu- 
siaam among the members of the order in Arkansas. 
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DATE OF WEST COAST MEETING CHANGED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—The February monthly meet- 
ing of the members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will be held March 1 instead of Feb. 22 as an- 
nounced last. week, at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Plans for the meeting are not yet complete, but indica- 
tions are that a short business session will be held, after 
which the members will go in automobiles to Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., where they will inspect the first unit of 
the spruce aircraft cut-up plant of the United States 
Signal Corps, which unit was put into operation this week. 








CONNECTICUT RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


According to direct advices from Miss B. A. Lammlin, 
assistant secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, plaris for its annual mecting, to be held 
in New Haven, Conn., have been amplified beyond those 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 9. Part 
of the business session will be devoted to the needs of 
the wholesaler or middleman in the lumber industry and 
4 part to the movement to divert woodworking plants 
, f Government work, ‘‘in which the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York has taken 
the initiative and which is seeking the codperation of 

other associations in a united effort of accomplishment,’’ 
details of which will be given the Connecticut associa- 
tin by Secretary Paul 8. Collier, of the New York 
| State association. 

he advice quoted related that the principal speaker 
at the annual dinner will be Allen Walker, personal 

"epresentative of the president of the Chamber of Com- 

meree of the United States, who has had a wide busi- 

néss experience, including the sccretaryships for tvo 

Premiers in Australia, a tour of investigation relative 

‘0 tariff, industrial relations and trade methods in the 

British Empire, a study of the science of commercial 

organization in Europe and five years in active asso- 

“lation with the national Chamber of Commerce, of 

Whom the assistant seeretary says in part: 

tin S bowers of bo apenas and his faculties for the assimila- 

tea are rir me i his ability to reflect what leading 

g about, have in part accounted for his large 


wuaintanceship and for the frequency with which he is con- 
ed by those whose business is to organize necessary pub- 


ynovements and see that they are conducted along scientific 


A 
Me 


nother speaker at the dinner will be Dr. Ernest 
l, who has just returned from the front line trenches 


i tance. Mayor David E. FitzGerald, of New Haven, 
red welcome the lumbermen to the city. George W. 
8, 







of New York City, formerly of Norfolk County, 

4, long identified with the activities of the North 

Olina Pine Association, is to act as toastmaster. The 
er is to be of patriotic sentiment thruout. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


The tentative program of the third annual meeting 
of subscribers to the Southern Pine Association, to be 
held at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., Feb. 
19 and 20, issued late this week, recites that the first 
session will be opened at 10 a. m. of Tuesday next, 
President Charles S. Keith presiding, with an invoca- 
tion by Rev. George S. Sexton, of Shreveport, La., this 
to be followed by the reading of the president’s annual 
address and by presentation of a statement of financial 
conditions for 1917, and by announcements. Under the 
general head of ‘‘trade promotion’’ the following ad- 
dresses will be made: 

“Association Advertising Campaign,” report of advertising 
committee—R. A. Long, chairman. 

“How Our Advertising Is Improving Selling Methods’— 
L. R, Putman, director of advertising and trade extension. 

“Three Years’ Survey of the Association’s Trade Exten- 


sion Work’”—W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the trade extension 
committee. 


“Observations of an Outsider’—Henry Schott, Chicago, 
former advertising manager of the Southern Pine Association, 

“The Press and Lumber Publicity’—King 8S. Pullen, di- 
rector of publicity, Southern Pine Association. 

“The Railroads’ Requirements for Yellow Pine’’—report by 


Thornton A. Green, special representative, Southern Pine 
Association. 

“Home Building and Citizenship’—K. V. Haymaker, De- 
troit, Mich. 


“Antiwood Ordinances’—Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis, 
Mo.; consulting engineer, Southern Pine Association. 

“Wood Block Paving and the War” and “The Possibilities 
of Industrial Housing’—F. V. Dunham, field representative, 
Southern Pine Association. 


At the afternoon session of Tuesday, beginning at 2 
o’elock, devoted to the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., its chairman, 
will preside and the following addresses will be made: 


“How the Southern Pine Lumbermen Are Helping Win the 
War’’—W. H. Sullivan. 

“What the Southern Lumbermen Must Do to Help the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation’—J. O. Hey- 
worth, director Wood Ship Division, Washington, D. C. 

“What the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau Has Done”’— 
W. J. Sowers, director Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 

“What Uncle Sam Expects of the Lumber Industry’”—RB. A. 
Selfridge, San Francisco, Cal., representing Director of Lum- 
ber, War Industries Board, Washington, D. C 

Discussion of conditions. 


Invitation to view the moving pictures to be shown 
in the ball room of the hotel at 8 o’clock Tuesday eve- 
ning is extended to all attending the sessions. 


Wednesday Morning Session 

Reports of committees: 

trading Committee, B. H. Smith, Longville, La., chairman. 

Transportation Committee, S. H. Fullerton, East St. Louis, 
Ill., chairman. 

Export Sales, G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La., chairman. 

Sales and Distribution, Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex., 
chairman, 

Shingles, J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala., chairman. 

Terms of Sale, J. T. McCarthy, Houston, Tex., chairman. 

Accounting and Statistics, Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman. 

“The Perils of Democracy”—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

“Coéperation Within the Law’—L. C. Boyle, counsel Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session, 2 o’Clock 

Cut-over Lands and Reforestation : 

“Legality of the Association Work’’—Judge John H. Lucas, 
Kansas City, Mo., chief counsel Southern Pine Association. 

“What the Cut-over Land Committee Has Done’’—W. FP. 
Guild, Wiggins, Miss., chairman committee on cut-over lands. 

“Obligations Imposed by the Ownership of Cut-over Lands” 
—Clement 8. Ucker, vice president Southern Settlement & 
Development Organization, Baltimore, Md. 

“What the Association Can Do to Perpetuate the Indus- 
try,” report of committee on forestry—J. B. White, Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman. 

“Opportunities Which Southern Lumbermen Are Passing 
By”’—Austin Cary, Washington, D. C., logging engineer 
United States Forest Service. 

“Providence, Pine and Patriotism’’—Rev. George 8S. Sexton, 
Shreveport, La. 

New business. 

Nominations for board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association for the ensuing year, by State delegations. 





WHIPPING ITS ORGANIZATION INTO SHAPE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 13.—The American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is whipping everything into 
shape in rapid order and is already beginning to render 
service of the highest value to its members. 

It is now issuing its sales reports weekly instead of 
monthly and is receiving numerous letters from members 
expressing their appreciation of this new departure be- 
cause of the rapidly changing conditions which render 
month-old reports of questionable service. 

The association is also receiving letters from members 
reporting their willingness to comply with the request of 
the association for the cut of the previous year in order 
that assessment may be made for carrying on the general 
work of this organization. 

And it is likewise receiving letters in which members 
express their willingness to furnish the secretary-manager 
with actual copies of sales as made for the use of the 
foremen at their plants. They believe this policy will 
furnish more satisfactory results than copies of sales 
made without giving the name of the person to whom the 
product has been sold because all possible camouflage 
will be eliminated and all ground for suspicion removed. 

The executive committee has announced the standing 
committees for the year and they are given herewith: 

EXxecutTive—R. L. Jurden, president, ex-officio chairman ; 


E. A. Lang, Chicago; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; M. B. 
Cooper, J. W. McClure, James E. Stark and B. F. Dulweber, 


Memphis. : 
FINANCE-——-B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., 
Memphis, chairman; Mark H. Brown, Brown & Hackney 


(ine.), Memphis; D. F. Heuer, A. N. Thompson & Co., Mem- 
phis; W. LL. Crenshaw, Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, and W. L. Coulson, Coulson Lumber Co., Memphis. 

ASSESSMENT—J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, chairman: R. C. Stimson, Stimson Veneer & Lumber 
Co., Memphis: W. E. Hyde, Hyde Lumber Co., Memphis; R. 
Sondheimer, E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, and Homer Alex- 
ander, Alexander Bros., Belzoni, Miss. , 

ADVERTISING—C. LL. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., chairman. Governing com- 
mittees will be selected for each wood championed by the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and a mem- 
ber of each of these governing committees will be chosen as 
a member of the advertising committee. 

MempBersnHip—W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, chairman; T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; G. H. Holloway, Utley-Holloway Co., Chi- 
cago; C. H. Murphy, Saline River Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Ralph May, May Bros., Memphis; W. D. Brewer, 





National 
Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, up to and including 
March 15, 1918, for all the merchantable dead timber 
standing or down, and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting on all or any of the following 
three compartments on the Castle Creek and Little 
Castle Creek watersheds, Shasta National Forest, Calif, 
Compartment 1—Castle Creek watershed—embracing 
about 840 acres in the S/2 8/2 Section 2, B/2 Section 
10, NW/4 Section 12, SW/4 and SH SE Section 14, 
T. 38 N., R. 5 W., M. D. M., containing an estimated 
amount of 8,500 M ft. B. M. of Sugar pine, Yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, White fir, Incense cedar and Port 
Orford cedar timber, more or less, approximately 50% 
pine. Compartment, 2—Hmbracing 160 acres in N/2 
NE/4 Section 22, W/2 NW/4 Section 24, T. 38 N., 
R. 5 W., M. D. M., containing an estimated amount of 
1,500 M feet B. M. more or less of Yellow pine, Sugar 
pine, and Douglas fir timber, approximately 60 per cent 
pine. Compartment 8—Little Castle Creek watershed 

embracing about 760 acres in the NW/4 Section 10, 
T. 38 N., R. 4 W., W/2 and SH/4 Section 28, W/2 
SW/4 and SE SW Section 34, T. 39 N., R. 4 W., 
M. D. M., estimated to contain 12,500 M feet B. M. 
more or less of Yellow pine, Sugar pine, Douglas fir, 
White fir, Incense cedar and Port Orford cedar, ap- 
proximately 48% pine. Lowest rates considered, 
Compartment 1 and 3—$3.00 per M for Sugar pine, 
$2.25 per M for Yellow pine, $1.00 per M for Douglas 
fir and 50c per M for White fir, Incense cedar and 
Port Orford cedar; Compartment 2—$2.50 per M for 
Sugar pine, $1.75 per M for Yellow pine, 75c per M for 
Douglas fir and 50c per M for other species. Rates 
to be readjusted at three year intervals if contract 
period is longer than five years. If more than one 
Compartment is awarded to one bidder at varying 
stumpage rates a flat average rate covering the entire 
amount of timber bid on may for convenience be sub- 
stituted in the contract for the rates bid, if such action 
is feasible and desirable in the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Forester. Deposit with bid $2,500. The right to 
reject any and all bids is reserved. Before bids are 
submitted full information concerning the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, and submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, or the Forest Supervisor, Sisson, California. 
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Brewer-Neinstedt Lumber Co., Miltonberg, La.; Frank F. Fee, 
Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark.; F. L. 
Gregory, Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark.; Chester F. 
Korn, Triangle Lumber Co., Cincinnati; R. M. Carrier, Car- 
rier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss.; J. F. Mc- 
Sweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co., Memphis; McEwen Ransom, 
John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; W. C. Bonner, J. H. 
tonner & Sons’ Lumber Co., Memphis; 8S. M. Nickey, Green 
River Lumber Co., Memphis; H. J. Ingram, Stout Lumber 
Co., Thornton, Ark. 

REPORTS AND Straristics—M. 9B. Cooper, Three States 
Lumber Co., Memphis, chairman; R. H. Darnell, R. J. Dar- 
nell (Inc.), Memphis, and R, T. Cooper, Memphis Band Mill 
Co., Memphis. : 

PERMANBNT OFrices—B. F. Dulweber, Memphis, chatr- 
man; H. B. Weiss, George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, and 
James E. Stark, James EF. Stark & Co., Memphis. 

The association has already launched a vigorous cam- 
paign for membership and this accounts for the very 
large committee having charge of that particular work, 
Members of this committee have been selected from every 
section covered by the association and they are expected 
to interest those in their respective communities in the 
work of the association. The association expects to make 
remarkable growth in membership during its first year and 
it believes the committee already named can and will 
produce results in a big way. 

The appointment of the committee on permanent offices 
has revived the old idea of having the offices of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association and the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association all located on the same floor 
of the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Building, This is 
to be done with a view to facilitating transaction of busi- 
ness with these several organizations by men who are 
identified with more than one or with all of them. 
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Lenox Lumber 


Ready for immediate shipment, subject 
to prior sale and government regulation. 





23,000’ 4/4 No, 2 Com, Ky. Qtd. White Oak 
35,000’ 4/4 Ky. White Oak Clear Face Strips 
50,000’ 4/4 FAS, Ky. Plain White Oak 
24,000’ 4/4 Selects Ky. Plain White Oak 
135,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
75,000’ 4/4 No, 2 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
30,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Plain Red Oak 
12,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky, Chestnut 
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ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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Press BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., PITTssUNGn Eh. 
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Philadelphians Make Comprehensive Change in Their Eligibility List—Secretary Protests 
Against Govermental Building Restrictions—Sport in Manitoba 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 8.—At the stated monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
held yesterday, action was taken that will mean a much 
broader field for that organization, and also a big step 
in the right direction for lumber activities of all the 
branches of the trade. New by-laws were adopted that 
will prevent the parallel working of the lumber organi- 
zations aud will put the exchange in the position of 
speaking and acting for the trade as a whole. According 
to the new regulations, members may be ‘‘any person, 
in good business standing, regularly engaged in the 
manufacture of, wholesale or retail distribution of, or 
fabrication of lumber or lumber products.’’ This means 
that the gates are open to such branches as cabinet 
makers, furniture makers, veneer men ete., and the new 
by-laws have already been approved by representatives 
of the wholesale, retail, manufacturing, sash and door, 
and box making branches of the trade, having been 
written by the by-laws and rules committee of the ex- 
change in collaboration with fully accredited repre- 
sentatives of these branches. The new rules. provide 
that membership in the exchange shall be thru one of the 
other associations, which are to be known as chapters. 
A chapter may be started by ten members of any branch 
of the above trades, and the officers of the chapters con- 
stitute the directorate of the exchange. It is the plan 
that matters affecting wholesalers only shall be con- 
sidered by them in their chapter, and the same in mat- 
ters of main interest to each branch, while matters af- 
fecting the entire industry will be taken up by the ex 
change, which will truly represent them. The number 
of meetings will be less, but the directors will attend 
to matters of pressing importance. 

Copies of the proposed by-laws had been sent out ten 
days before the meeting and about sixty members of 
the exchange were present at the meeting, with Presi- 
dent Samuel Roberts in the chair. Frederick 8. Under- 
hill, chairman of the legislative committee, reported on 
Referendum No. 23 of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States relative to an anti-German commercial 
campaign, stating that the committee was divided, and 
asking for opinions. After some discussion such cam- 
paign was voted down. A vote was given in favor of a 
war cabinet and director of munitions. 

J. Randall Williams jr., chairman of the railroads 
and transportation committee, presented a resolution ask- 
ing for the development of roads and highways on ac- 
count of poor railroad conditions and it was approved. 
His committee believes the necessary steps have been 
taken to overcome the present difficulties and that with 
good weather Government management will soon make 
conditions much better. Tle urged all to work heartily 
with the Government and the roads and, if they criticize, 
let it be constructive and not destructive criticism. 

Robert B. Rayner, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that four active and one non-resident 
members had been elected at the directors’ meeting. 
They were: Joseph T. Pearson & Sons, lumber and boxes, 
with two plants in this city; Keystone Box Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Edwin D. Glauser, head of the business formerly 
known as Stacy Glauser & Son, at Chester; the Janney 
Lumber Co., Delaware wharves, now headed by William 
Meyer; and the Garysburg Manufacturing Co., of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Resolutions of sympathy and condolence were offered 
and approved on the deaths of two late members, John 
A. Stevenson and George W. Stoker. President Roberts 
spoke very highly of Mr. Stoker, as he had known him 
in thirty years of acquaintance and much_ business 
dealing. 

John T. Coulbourn, chairman of the by-laws and rules 
committee, then introduced the matter of the new by- 
laws and after much discussion they were considered 
article by article and approved, thereby showing appre- 
ciation of the splendid and careful work the committee 
and its collaborators had done, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered them. The results of the discussion were 
that one or two points were found that might have been 
improved, and notice was given by the committee that 
they would be brought up for action at the next meet- 
ing. The most important of the proposed changes was 
the broadening of the nonresident membership, which will 
now take in accredited representatives residing or doing 
business here. It is the idea that all secretarial work 
except the confidential shall be done by the exchange 
secretary, and the exchange shall be headquarters for 
all the organizations and their meeting room for body 
or committees. This may entail a change to larger quar- 
ters later on, but no change of this kind will be made 
soon, 

Mr. Coulbourn asked that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a history of the exchange, and secure 
photographs of all the past presidents, to be ineorpo- 
rated into a book that should include the new by-laws. 
The idea was approved, but as some felt it should be 
a subseription edition the committee was asked to get 
a line on cost and give a general idea of what it might 
contain, and report at the next meeting in April, as the 
new schedule does away with the regular monthly meet- 
ings. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, vice chairman of the State 
Lumber Industry War Savings Stamp Council, spoke of 
War Saving stamps and Thrift stamps, and said that 
three local committees had been organized, one to cover 
the wholesale trade, another the retail, and another the 
woodworkers, and that it was the hope that every lum- 
ber concern would become an agent for the distribution 
of these stamps. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., spoke of what seemed to 
be an effort on the part of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 


abolish the water-competitive rates, and suggested that 
the lumbermen use their influence to prevent this. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the afternoon meet- 
ing about 100 assembled in Griffith Hall, where an ex- 
cellent dinner was served and apparently enjoyed by all, 
after which President Roberts announced the object of 
the meeting as a chance to explain to prospective mem- 
bers the advantages of membership in the exchange under 
the new rules, as well as a chance to get together. 

Mr. Underhill spoke on the great advantage of fel- 
lowship, both as individuals and as tradesmen, and showed 
that in these days coéperation was not only desirable 
but necessary. He heartily commended the way in which 
the directors and committees of the exchange had worked 
faithfully and willingly with the different administra. 
tions, and preached a good sermonette with ‘‘ Service is 
the Keyword of Suecess’’ as his text. 

Robert G. Kay assured those coming in they would 
make no mistake, and showed the difficulty of doing 
much alone. He thought the lumbermen had better give 
up any thought of making money this year and bend 
their energies toward winning the war, assuring them 
that this would not be accomplished until all had made 
real sacrifices. 

William L. Rice, who was introduced as ‘‘the prodi- 
gal,’’ spoke on the advantages of association work, and 
Robert B. Rayner, chairman of the wholesale War Sav- 
ings Stamp committee, made his appeal for the stamps. 
J. Gibson Mellvain, jr., chairman of the retail commit- 
tee, also made his appeal, and felt that this was a proper 
way for the men to return to the Government some of 
the money they were making on Government orders. 

J. A. Finley spoke on the food conservation subject, 
highly praising Hoover and urging all to follow the rules, 
as they are made only to win the war. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., who is organizing for the 
next Liberty Loan, asked greater support than for 
either of the others, 

During the evening meeting there were instrumental 
musie and patriotie singing. 





COMMENTS ON OPPOSITION TO BUILDING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Orville A. Pier, secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has written 
to ©. A. Bowen, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Detroit, Mich., calling his attention 
to the opposition of Secretary McAdoo to building oper- 
ations, except when absolutely necessary, and particularly 
to the statement that 


home building is an excellent thing in normal times, but at 
present, unless there is a real shortage of houses for war 
workers, I strongly advise that material, valuable labor and 
credit should not be utilized for the purpose. Whether 
homes should be built should be determined strictly by the 
urgency of the need. 


Mr. Pier wrote that 


there seems to be a disposition in Washington to slack up 
employment along certain lines, which attitude unfortunately 
strikes deeply at the lumber business. ‘This industry is con- 
fronted with enough serious difficulties in the way of trans- 
portation and higher prices at the mills ete., without a senti- 
ment being created thruout the country inimical to its inter- 
ests. I thought perhaps you would want to bring this matter 
before the proper authorities of your organization. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN HOLD BONSPIEL 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 11.—The lumber trade of Win- 
nipeg held its tenth annual bonspiel at the Thistle Curling 
Rink on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. The 
two events were the grand challenge and the consolation. 
Prizes were donated by the Merrick-Anderson Tardware 
Co. (Ltd.) and the Manitoba Gypsum Co. (Ltd.). 

Twenty-six rinks participated in the event, which was 
voted by all to have been the most successful ever held. 
Thruout the ‘‘spiel’’ there was some exceptionally good 
curling and a number of games had to go an extra end 
to decide the winners. 

Some good games were witnessed on the second day. 
If. Sutherland and Mr. Barnes had to play an extra end 
before Mr. Barnes was declared a winner. Ald. Hamlin 
looked like an easy winner over J. G. Wilson, as he was 
four up coming home, but Mr. Wilson played his rocks 
so well that he secured the necessary four and then won 
out by one on the extra end. In the consolation Dan 
Sprague and C, Dure staged a close game; Mr. Dure 
looked like a sure winner, but missed his last shot to win 
by one. Sandy MeDonald maintained his unbroken record. 
He claims that he has played in every one of the lumber- 
men’s bonspiels and has yet to win his first game. 

A. Sutherland won the open event after a hard fight 
with W. K. Chandler. The personnel of the rinks was: 
N. J. MeDonald, J. 8S. Slater, A. T. Wilson, A. Sutherland, 
skip, 11; F. J. Pook, J. O. Gregory, F. C. Warren, W. K. 
Chandler, skip, 8. 

In the consolation event, the rink skipped by Serymgeour 
took away the first prize, donated by the Manitoba Gyp- 
sum Co., after an exciting game with Frank Dowse. The 
rinks were: W. P. Watson, M. MeNicol, Joseph Hearn, 
H. D. Serymgeour, skip, 12; B. P. Munson, M. M. Innes, 
8. Mitchell and F. R. Dowse, skip, 7. 





WHILE THE more important military roads in the war 
zone are of more permanent construction emergency road 
building at the front in shell swept areas is largely of 
plank construction. The general form used employs 4 
standard unit 5x9 inches in size and 9 feet in length. 
Three of these are laid down as stringers upon which the 
cross members are then placed and nailed, guard rails 
also being placed at each side. As vehicles can not use 
lights in driving it is customary to place a row of white: 
washed wooden pickets at each end of the road at dis- 
tances of about ten feet apart as guides in night driving. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE TUSCANIA FORESTERS 

They were not strangers to dangers—the gale 

Often had torn them and worn them; they knew 
Winds of the winter, the splinter of hail 

Chilling and killing and cutting them thru. 
But the mad motion of ocean and sea, 

Storms that sang louder, the powder and shell— 
These they knew naught of or thought of to be, 

All of the thunders and wonders of hell. 


Then from the foeman, inhuman in fight, 
Out of the shadows, the meadows of foam, 
Comes a dread crash, a red flash in the night; 
While the ship staggers the daggers go home. 
Silent and cheerful, unfearful they stand, 
Sons of the border, the order to hear. 
Men of the mill and the hill and the land, 
Workers in wood, let us give them a cheer! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 6.—There was a considerable num- 
her of oldtime Michigan retailers present at the Michigan 
meeting this year who were not there. Perhaps, however, 
they had a good alibi—were so busy with war work, or 
unloading coal, or furnishing lumber to the embattled 
farmer, that they didn’t have time to come. As it was, a 
goodly number did, and a pleasant time was had. 

About the first folks we ran into here on our arrival 
from New York were Dick Kleinpell and John Wood. We 
explained to an innocent bystander that Dick was presi- 
dent and John Wood. Prophetic words! The nominating 
committee heard about it, and John was made the regular 
nominee of the convention for president, and elected with- 
out a riot. The retail lumber capital will fherefore be 
moved from Flint, where they all ride in automobiles, to 
Grand Rapids, where they walk in wooden shoes. 

We predict a brilliant administration for John. He has 
made the name of the Marquette Lumber Co. known wher- 
ever the name of the Marquette Lumber Co. is known. 
A well known brand of cement and an equally well known 
but not always as well liked railroad have both been named 
after John’s lumber yard. 

Personally, we might say in passing, we do not approve 
knocks on the Pere Marquette Railroad; and we have 
ridden the Pere Marquette from Grand Rapids to Saginaw 
at that, and hope to do so again. But the Pere Marquette 
has done a great deal to build up the State of Michigan ; 
much more, we often think, than the State of Michigan has 
done to build up the Pere Marquette. 

Asked to pick out the high spot of the convention, we 
might say it was the address of Rev. M. 8S. Rice at the 
banquet. There are only about three men in the United 
States who can really make an after-dinner speech, and 
Rev. Mr. Rice appears to be the other two. There were a 
score of men in the audience that you would never suspect 
could listen to a minister for an hour or more and not go 
to sleep, but they did. Mr. Rice ought to be designated as 
sort of minister plenipotentiary to the Michigan lumber 
trade. 

Everybody, too, liked the speech of Tom Witten, of 
Trenton, Mo., at the closing session. The part we par- 
ticularly liked, of course, was the place where he said that 
the lumber trade has in the AmMrericAN LUMBERMAN one 
of the great trade journals of the world, and said that now 
is the time to subscribe. At this point our F. KE. Wellman, 
who was there representing the business department of the 
paper, got out his subscription blanks and prepared for 
the rush. But, and also however, nearly all the lumbermen 
in Michigan take the A. L. already. (See any good atlas 
for list of the other forty-seven States in which all the 
progressive lumbermen do likewise.) 

Seeretary Larry Smith, also of Grand Rapids, presented 
a meaty report. He suggested that the time would come 
when a compulsory system of cost accounting would com- 
pel men who are now losing money to make a_ profit 
instead. Wail, happy day! Also, hosannah! 
hallelujah! 

If Larry’s prediction ever comes true, the retail lumber 
trade ought to ask the President to declare a special 
thanksgiving day, when all the lumbermen can get. to- 
gether and sing hymns of praise, Personally, having an 
educated ear for music, we would prefer not to be present 
when they do, but we have no objection to hearing them 
beat the tom-tom and the kettle-drums. Now all they 
try to beat is the price. 

When Mr. Maxwell, with Mr. Carrington at hand to 

confirm his statements, announced that the Butterick 
Publishing Co, had chucked $250,000 of mail-order adver- 
tising into the wastebasket because President Wilder and 
the rest of ’em didn’t like the m. o. houses any better 
than a Frenchman likes the kaiser, we felt constrained 
to applaud. There are a lot of us with high principles who 
never let the other man’s low principles interfere with our 
business. We know a lot of retail lumbermen who are as 
ardent prohibitionists as ourself, but we never knew one 
that wouldn’t sell a man a bill of lumber with which to 
build a saloon. 
; Speaking of prohibition, Michigan will go plumb dry 
in a little over sixty days—May 1, to be exact. When the 
law was made, May 1, 1918, seemed a long way off—and 
now here it is almost here. One gentleman got the idea 
that May 1, 1918, was day after tomorrow, and got a 
stranglehold on Time’s forelock that—well, if America 
had been as well prepared last April as this gentleman will 
be next May the kaiser would now be gotting his meals 
thru a slit in the door. 

The salesmen all promised to write letters to the mem- 
bers of their organization who are now in the Government 
Service, so far as they can learn their addresses. They 
figured that Bob Horine and Ed Lockridge and the rest 
of the gang would like to know how No. 4 hemlock boards 
are selling now and whether Art Kraft ever got the car 
of edge flooring that he ordered last March. There 


Likewise, 


is a lot of gossip up and down the Michigan interurbans 
that the boys no doubt would like to hear, and it can be 
done for 3 cents for a stamp and 20 cents for a hotel 
stenographer, if the salesman does not want to do the 
work by hand, 

Retiring President Kleinpell suggested, and not-so- 
retiring President Wood agreed, that the Michigan asso- 
ciation should be thrown into the high. This will be done, 
and it is hoped that the retail lumbermen of Michigan 
will rise up and restore the Michigan association to, its 
pristine glory. 

And, as:the Michigan meeting of 1918 slips into its 
place in the archives of memory, let’s drink a mental 
toast to Arthur Holmes, who made it what it was and is 
and must be. 


SOME CAPITAL FELLOWS 


Speaking of Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, seeretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, and 
the fact that he ought to be able to make a capital F, 
in fact a capital capital F, there is also Mr. Frank F. 
Kee, the well known Arkansaw traveler. And, Mr. F. F, 
Hee and Mr, F. F. Fish, permit us to present Mr. Myron 
M. Marsh, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

As Mr. Fish and Mr. Marsh both reside in Chicago, and 
Mr. Fee part of the time, we trust these gentlemen 
all patronize the Chieago Carpet Cleaning Co. 
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HARRY C. SCEARCE 


In Indiana, in the list 
Of leaders of the trade, 
The one that all of us insist 
The greatest wealth has made 
Is Harry Scearce—not piles of pine 
Or cash he makes or spends, 
But in that other wealth divine, 
A golden wealth of friends. 


Ile got his friends by being one; 
He helps his fellow man, 

Does all the good that can be done, 
In all the ways he ean. 

Some say its hard to spell his name, 
Pronouncing it is fierce, 

But by that name he’s known to fame 
Beeause such men are ‘‘skeerce.’? 


LET THE GOOD WORK GO ON 


_ We are indebted to A. K., of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
following additional pests to be exterminated: 

The news boy who never has change for a dime, 

The fellow who is always striking you for a cigarette. 

fhe gink who persists in standing on your corn in a 
crowded car, 

The plumber who has to walk a mile or so after a certain 
tool that is essential in the repairs he is making. 

The teacher who is so anxious that you do your nightwork 
that she examines it in the morning. 

The telephone operator who routs you out of your warm 
bed to hear her say “wrong number.” 


RANDOM 

So many fellows are coming back from the trenches 
and lecturing about it that we are beginning to wonder if 
there is anybody left to hold the Germans, 

You may think you are favoring the farmer by taking 
long-time credit instead of asking cash, but more than 
likely you are merely favoring the mail-order house. 
_A man who has just been entertaining a. bunch of rela- 
tives for four months says he is heartily in favor of this 
‘‘Kivery Family Should Own Its Own Home’? movement. 

The man who decreases his consumption of necessi- 
ties is doing something for his country; but the man 
who increases his production of them is doing much 
more, 

If the farmer had his machinery under cover it might 
he possible for him to make his repairs néw. The only 
difficulty is that, if he had it under cover, he might not 
have to repair it. 

It would be interesting to take a look inside of 
the man who always distrusts others. 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





‘[UMBER AND Mist Worn 
Etmira, N.Y. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lor. Cos, 
Chicago, 


Gentlenen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work, 





This gum ies giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
ponrag and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


<< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


REN/WO 
f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
—> 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











Remember ~ 








Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service. 


Pienie M. BRUNER COMPANY 





Colonial Trust Bidg., Y *alessle Lumber tL ADELPHIA, PA. 


Merchants. 
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Everrthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder PHILADELPLHIX: PA. 
> 
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Cash For Hardwoods 
of all Sizes and Grades. 


Tell us what you have to offer, 
and quote prices. 





PHILADELPHIA, 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never by in the Jumber — 

ness. e@ never wrote any Ww 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH casings aboot an 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency, This new book /¢ a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 
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We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Girl's 


When a messenger boy steps on the campus of a girl’s 
boarding school it creates more or less @xcitement 
among the girls. Now every girl is positive that the 
telegram is for her and while she waits patiently for it 
to be opened and read by the principal, she wonders 
just what sort of news it contains. Such a startling 
event occurred last week and to my surprise I was the 
fortunate one to receive the coveted message. 

I heard the maid coming down the hall saying 
‘‘Where’s Irene? She’s the hardest girl to find; she’s 
never in her room.’’ (Well I was mighty glad the prin- 
cipal had not heard her, for I was supposed to have 
been in my room.) I managed to read the message and 
it certainly contained good news. Wouldn’t you eall it 
good news if your Dad had wired you to meet the next 
train for Kansas City? I knew at once what that meant; 
my Dad was going to the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
convention and L was to go with him. I always have been 
glad that Dad was a lumberman, but I never was so 
thrilled as I was at this particular time. 

You can bet I was there to meet the train. In fact 
[ was there an hour early, looking down the two streaks 
of rust toward Jefferson City from Mexico, Mo. We 
left at 12:40 in company with the girl at the office, who, 
Dad says, can do anything from keeping books to driv- 
ing his big truck which he calls ‘‘ Faithful Friday.’’ 

While on the train I wondered just what spirit would 
be shown at this convention. I had attended several be- 
fore and I never will forget the wonderful exhibits at 
the Convention Hall which are now a thing of the past. 
| wondered if the convention would be well attended 
and if the same interest would be shown as in former 
years. 

The convention held at the Muehlebach Hotel this year 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary and it was the first 
meeting with our country involved in war. The crowd 
was there as usual but they had come this year for a 
more serious purpose. They had come to get new ideas 
and methods with which to carry on their business and 
at the same time help the Government in winning the 
war. At the beginning of each meeting a patriotic song 
service was led by Mrs. Duessing and this same patriotic 
spirit was carried out thru each meeting. 

It was very interesting to sit in the hotel and look 
down into the lobby from above. Since I have been in 
hoarding school my eyes have fallen on nothing but the 
sight of girls, girls everywhere, so at first I could 
scarcely realize there were so many men assembled. 

Altho the convention hall was filled during the meetings 
there was always a great crowd in the lobby. It was 
very amusing .to watch the different forms moving 
about below; it looked as if it might be a haberdashers’ 
convention, Occasionally a man would make his way 
thru the crowd and rush up the steps for fear he had 
missed some of the speeches in the hall. Others who 
had come for the sole purpose of meeting their friends 
would mingle with them in the lobby. Of course the 
traveling men and the newspaper men are always well 
represented at these meetings. 

Mr. Joseph and Mr. Ross, both of the Retail Lumber- 
man, were there; also Mr. K. C. Hole, publisher of the 





*Miss Irene Ott is the daughter of L. L. Ott of Ott 
& Son, Jefferson City, Mo., and was an interested at- 
tendant at the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association in Kansas City. She has 
been a frequent attendant at conventions of retail lum- 
bermen with her father, the lumber ‘‘doctor,’’ and 
takes a keen interest in the lumber business. 
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Version of a Lumbermen’s Convention 


[By Irene Ott, Jefferson City, Mo.*] 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I had had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Hole at the Illinois convention several years 
ago and will always remember the kindness that he 
showed us. We also had the pleasure of being in com. 
pany with Mr. Killick (the original Fatty Lewis) at 
dinner one evening. Most everyone has read the Fatty 
Lewis stories and those who have not should by ail 
means do so, for they will immediately cure a case of 
the ‘‘blues.’?’? Mr. Killick says he has purchased 4 
a farm and expects to move on it at once. We all wish 
him success and hope that he will have more stories ready 
for us at an early date. . 

There are men who are members of other associations 
but who are interested enough in the welfare of the 
lumbermen in general to come as visitors. One of the 
visitors was Mr. George A. Jewett, of Des Moines, Lowa, 
who is a member of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation. Mr. Jewett is very entertaining and he told 
me many interesting things of his travels. He said he 
had been in the lumber business since 1873 and had sub. 
scribed for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the same year 
that he went into business. Mr. Jewett is a great ad- 
vertiser. Some of the sayings that appear in his adver. 
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IRENE OTT, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. ; 
An Interested Convention Guest 


tisement at this time are: ‘‘ Habits of Thrift Will Lead 
to a New Home;’’ ‘‘Be a Government Bond Holder;’’ 
‘“Save Money and Loan to the Government; ’’ ‘‘ Every- 
thing from Foundation to Chimney Top.’? 

Mr. E. M. Adams, one of the sages of the Southwestern 
association and a retail lumberman for thirty years, 
was there also. He spoke of how this convention had 
grown in interest year by year and was on_ broader 
grounds, and how in olden times they had met behind 
closed doors. Mr. Adams has never missed a mecting. 

I enjoyed every minute at the convention and will al- 
ways remember the people that I met while there and 
I sincerely hope that if I am fortunate enough to attend 
the meeting next year I shall meet every one of them 
again, 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of Amer- 
ica’s largest card 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 
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iggins late PITTSBURGH. PA, 

by using Wig- E.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
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Ask for tab 


of specimens; 


detach them one by one and observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 

Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., 
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A series of 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers (scr of 


subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to readithem carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Analyzing the cost accounts of one’s own logging opera 
tions is very interesting. Comparing them with the costs 
of other operations is also interesting and sometimes very 
startling, and should be instructive. 

A very important part of the cost of logging consists of 
the feeding and care of the men employed, and of this 
about 88 percent is for provisions and 12 pereent for 
labor. As both of these items under present war condi- 
tions are very high, it is obviously of the utmost impor- 
tance that the strictest economy be practiced in the use 
of these items. Having this object in view, the cost at 
the principal camp of the Antrim Iron Co. is here sub- 
mitted in comparison with the cost at several camps in 
the Northwest as detailed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Jan. 5, 1918. 


ANTRIM IRON COMPANY 


Cost Per Meal for Boarding Men at Camp 10 Compared 
with Other Camps, September, 1917 


13.7. 
Antrim Iron Co. Board- 


*Retail {Wholesale ing {Cascade 


Price Price House tCampC Locks 
Groceries and 
provisions... .$0.420 $0.323 $0.280 $0.318 $0.146 
Cooks, labor... .040 040 062 a8 042 
aE ||.0024 ||.0024 010 pais 004 
ae 0025 0025 001 .003 001 
Laundry ..... §.002 §.002 .002 eae ca ae 
Other expense. .... an .009 .006 018 
OS ae 4.4669 4.3699 364 440 211 
Days, number. 1,404 aie 1,513 247 2,489 
Prices 
Meat per pound .180 o's 2 188 142 
Milk pint can.. .130 041 125 -048 
Butter per 
pound ..... .450 510 515 457 
Eggs per dozen .450 500 -290 .262 


* Presented at January Mid-winter Meeting, Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


[By N. M. Langdon, Antrim Iron Co., Mancelona, Mich. | 


Lumber Camps 











Lard per pound .300 eo hae 251 260 250 
Flour per pound .808 Sarees .061 065 060 
Vegetables and 

|| ee eae asta 045 108 065 
PAT os a5 110 eaiay 091 AZ? 083 
All other gro- 

CBEIGB: wave:e.e50 130 065 097 


*Supplied from company’s store and includes cost of doing 
business and a profit. 

{Cost of groceries etc. at wholesale. 

teen AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Jan. 5, 1918. 

| Average per month. 

§For the cook camp only. 
own laundry. 


]Does not include any cost for sleeping camps, which goes 
to log hauling. 

Our company operates a general store in connection with 
its works from which the various camps are supplied at 
prices that afford a profit somewhat lower than the aver- 
age, but which anyone can obtain who purchases in quan 
tities such as the camps do. ‘The first. column shows the 
cost as it actually appears on our books, the second with 
all store profit and expense eliminated, so as to compare 
with the other costs which it is assumed represent groceries 
and provisions at wholesale cost, freight added. It would 
have been much more satisfactory if costs of the other 
members of our association could have been tabulated for 
comparison. 

The labor of the cook camp is an important item of the 
total cost. It depends not only upon the efficiency of the 
cook and his helpers but also upon the total number of 
meals prepared and used daily. With equal efficiency the 
larger the number of daily meals the lower the cost per 
meal for this item. A very high degree of efficiency 12 
the cook as compared with one of moderate efficiency 
would affect the labor item but slightly under equivalent 
conditions, but would be reflected largely in the item 0 
camp supplies or groceries and provisions. 

The cost for ~roceries and provisions is very much the 


Men pay $1 per month for their 
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largest item in the total cost and the factors governing 
this item are: 

1. Cost per unit of the different materials. 

2. Efficiency of the cook, or whoever is responsible for 
their purchase, in selecting available foodstuffs having 
the highest calorific value per unit of cost while at the 
same time satisfying the appetites of the men. 

3. Efficiency of the cook in properly preparing the 
materials so as to conserve maximum food value and 
eliminate waste. 

For any given district the cost as affected by factor 1 
would probably vary but slightly when referred to whole- 
sale prices, therefore it is to the other two factors that 
we must look for economy. 

Factor, 2 is, in effect, the selecting of the menu. Much 
has been said, written and published on the subject and 
much more can be said. Owing to conditions imposed by 
the great war it is incumbent upon every one to conserve 
all foodstuffs and with some actually to eliminate, at 
least partly. How to prepare the menus, keeping in mind 
all conditions, is the problem. It would seem that changes 
from prevalent conditions should be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. Meatless and wheatless days have 
been recommended. Probably meatless and wheatless 


meals every other day or perhaps daily would be better. 
Districts where governing conditions are substantially 
the same should provide practically the same menus and 
all adhere to them. Probably it would be better still for 
each district to agree upon certain days, or preferably 
meals, from which meat, wheat or other foodstuffs as 
suggested or commanded by the Government shall be 
eliminated; also to prepare a list of all food materials 
available and usual to the district, showing the relative 
value of each as determined by the actual food value and 
price. This list should be printed in plain type and posted 
in cook camps and elsewhere and used as a guide in the 
selection of the supplies. Monthly or at least quarterly 
comparison of cost sheets and experience would tend to 
eliminate unpleasant or disturbing conditions. 

Factor 3. The efficiency of the cook is very important 
and under present conditions a cook that fills all the requi- 
sites is a jewel of the first water and hard to find. In our 
experience we have found as a rule that a woman fills the 
bill better than a man, but is more difficult to obtain. 

As a matter of fact, feeding of men in camp so as to 
get satisfactory results at the minimum of cost requires 
the intelligent and constant effort of management, fore- 
men and cooks. 





WESTERN RETAILERS HOLD A ROUSING CONVENTION 


(Concluded from Page 50.) 


merly enjoyed by the red cedar shingle as the best natural 
roofing material obtainable; and 

Wuereas, To furnish the home builder a roofing material 
which does not offer a greater service than that now pro- 
vided by certain grades of shingles now being placed on the 
market works an injustice to the dealer and consumer, and 
must eventually drive the consumer to other forms of roof 
coverings ; and 

WHEREAS, The deceptive and pernicious practice now em 
ployed by certain manufacturers of branding their shingles 
dishonestly should be immediately discontinued. The con- 
tinuance of this practice is unjust to the user and works a 
a on the manufacturers of shingles who are honestly 
attempting to comply with the accepted standard of manu- 
facture and grading of red cedar shingles. Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion go on record as unutterably opposed to dishonest brand- 
ing of red cedar shingles ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the attention of the red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers and wholesalers be directed to this condition and 
they be requested to take steps to remedy these conditions 
in the interest of the user, the dealer and manufacturer of 
red cedar shingles. 

Mr. Isherwood asked if there was complaint of Rite 
Grade shingles, and Mr. Anderson replied that he did not 
know of any complaint against this particular brand, but 
that the trouble is generally with 6-2 shingles. He added 
that he was unable to get Rite Grade shingles when he 
wanted them. 


Mr. Isherwood explained, as he did at the Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress, that the use of shingles would be fur- 
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F. B. BARTLETT, OF LEWISTON, IDAHO; 
Who Influenced the 1919 Site for Annual 


thered if the making of thin shingles is discontinued, and 
also if dealers will see that the right kind of nails is used. 

B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, a shingle authority, said 
shingles should not be bought on price but on quality. 
He moved the adoption of Mr. Anderson’s resolution, 
and it was adopted without objection. 

Resolutions : 

Mr. Boorman, as chairman of the resolution committee, 
presented resolutions covering various matters of interest. 
The work of the industry in aiding the war was pointed 
to, and the resolutions deprecated the apparent discour- 
agement by the Government of home and farm building. 

Loyalty, to the Government in handling the railroads 
was pledged but attention was called to the injustice of 
the present demurrage rules, with the suspension of the 
‘*bunching in transit’’ rule. 

The patriotic measures advocated by Governor Stewart, 
of Montana, and particularly for legislation to suppress 
sabotage and syndicalism, were strongly endorsed, and 
recommended to the governors of every State covered by 
the association. Governor Stewart was thanked for his 
earnest and patriotic address of welcome at the opening 
session of the convention. 

The usual votes of thanks were extended to the speak- 
ers at the conference, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. and its farm expert, ‘‘Farmer’’ L. C. 
Smith, the press of Great Falls, its Commercial Club and 
hotels, and particularly the Hotel Rainbow for its splendid 
assembly room where the meetings were held, and many 
other courtesies extended, and also the traveling sales- 
men, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 


having able representatives on the conference program. 

The resolution of appreciation of what the Great Falls 
lumbermen have done to make the meeting a success was 
as follows: 

Wuereas, The fifteenth annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association has thoroly enjoyed and 
greatly protited by the generous hospitality of the city of 
Great Falls, as well as by the general sessions of the con- 
vention ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this convention extend to B. J. Boorman, 
BH. &. Call, Ho. Yaw and Grant Call, chairmen of the 
various local committees, and to local members of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to A. J. Breitenstein, 
secretary of the Great Falls Commercial Club, and to the 
mayor and good people of this growing and active American 
city, our heartiest thanks for the splendid convention ar- 
rangements, together with the ample and delightful enter- 
tainment so successfully provided during this fifteenth annual 
convention. Be it further 


Resolved, That this convention especially commend the 
ladies’ committee, Mrs. B. J. Boorman, Mrs. Grant Call, Mrs. 
H. M. Yaw, Mrs. J. R. Grogan, Mrs. Trainer, Mrs. H. A. Tem- 
pleton and others, for the untiring effort on behalf of the 
welfare of the visiting ladies, 

After the approval of the resolutions came a discussion 
of the 3 percent war tax on freight charges, participated 
in by C. D. Jones of Miles City, Frank Stone, of Nampa, 
Idaho, and P. C. Palmer, of Helena. Mr. Jones took the 
logical view that, no matter if the shipper was forced to 
pay it, it would be added to the cost of the lumber. 


Site of the 1919 Annual 


The committee on next place of meeting thru F. B. 
Bartlett said urgent invitations had been received from 
Boise, Idaho, and Fresno, Cal., and it was decided to ac- 
cept Boise as the place for the 1919 conference: He said 
Mr. Cuneo, of Modesto, Cal., also a member of the com- 
mittee, wished to read the invitations he had for Fresno 
as a meeting place. Mr. Cuneo said he and the California 
members would do everything possible to make the Boise 
meeting a great suecess. He said he had letters of invi- 
tations from all the northern California retail lumber- 
men’s organizations and E'resno public bodies. He also 
explained that Vice President F. i. Conner, of Sacra- 
mento, was prevented from being present by illness. 

Guy W. Bulmer, of Great Falls, reported for the com- 
tee on terms of sale, deprecating present loose methods 
and the making of a distinction between the cash and time 
customer and suggested that the time customer be required 
to give a note at time of sale, at a rate of interest to be 
decided upon as the conditions in the community dictate. 
The report was approved. 


Election of Officers 


K. A. Lane, of Lewiston, Mont., chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations, reported recommending the fol- 
lowing as oflicers and directors for the ensuing year, and 
they were duly elected: 

President—F. E. Conner, Sacramento, Cal, 

Vice President 3. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont. 

Trustees—I. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Idaho; C. D. Jones, 
Miles City, Mont.; J. L. Howe, Havre, Mont, 

Vice President Boorman was escorted to the chair and 
thanked the conference for the honor conferred on him, 
which he attributed to the kindly feeling for the Great 
Falls lumbermen, 

Frank Stone discussed at some length the wrongs suf- 
fered by dealers handling coal, and suggested the forma- 
tion of a coal department of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Franklin said it would cost about 
$3,000 a year to add this department, which would mean 
250 members at $12 a year. M. Stone declared at least 
a resolution from the association would have a favorable 
influence on the coal people. The dealers have to bear 
the brunt of the burden and have to stand the complaints 
of their customers. 

Ed Seibert, of Livingston, A. O. Hewitt of Terry, Mont., 
and others expressed themselves in favor of a coal de- 
partment of the association. 

The matter was finally referred to the board of di- 
rectors with the recommendation that such a department 
be established to give service to those who wish to pay 
additional dues to sustain it. 

This completed the work of the three days’ conference 
and it adjourned. 


AMONG THE CAMP FOLLOWERS 

Ralph Clark, sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle; Dick Young, who covers this 
section of Montana for them with headquarters in 
Great Falls, and C. A. Riggs, their other Montana man 
with headquarters at Billings, very ably did the honors 
for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at the con- 
vention. ; 

One of the retail hustlers of the Inland Empire is 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
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ichigan White Pine 
YELLOW PINE 


Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better = 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
l car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3& 4B 
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or Shop 1 car each 224.86 No.1 Barnand 
l car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 

No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED yer will never fal yous Wertax 
CAR SERVICE give you this service on 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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Von Platen Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Northern Hardwoods 
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Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., SiZhican 
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RAILWAY TIES | 


Cedar, Tamarack’and Hemlock 


George M. Chandler, “tists | 























Y MBER ere Ras ates . : 
| “Better” Yard Stock : 
Because That Is Our Business : 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous i 


eee 


““Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE ) = 
"Will Demonstrate to You , 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


‘oster Lumber Company 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


SAWED 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Strips, 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Conservative Builders 


Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best interests at 
eart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


HixTs Moulding 







Dixie is 
Brand EeAND Casing 
Flooring ‘eon? Base, Etc. 


oot 
The next time you have a “‘stickler” for quality send us your ore 
der. Better get our prices today. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


Cypress and Gum Lumber. 













We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
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QUALITY == GRADE 


4 Band-Sawed Southern adwonds \ 


_ There are many reasons why hundreds of buyers insist on hav- 
ing the lumber from the Heart of the Best Arkansas Timber. The 
Principal ones we might mention are — 


Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths— 10% to 15‘ in Quartered White Oak guaran- 
teed 10" and up, Plain Oak made as wide as is consistent 
with good manufacturing. 

Manufacture ~Our manufacturing cost is 
would be if we lowered our Standard. 
Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. 
an 








4 higher than it 


) } Experienced 
careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable even 


grade of 
Qtd. White Oak Cypress 
Plain Red Oak Plain, Qtd. Red Gum 
Car Material Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-M, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'n'erestize exe 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cefits, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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H. J. Mattes, of Reardon, Wash., who operates four 
yards. He has had an extended experience, having 
started with the Bowman Lumber Co. back at Odebolt, 
Iowa, and was later with mill and logging concerns on 
Puget Sound. 

J. C. Cuneo, Modesto, Cal., came to the conference 
and invited it to meet at Fresno, down in his bailiwick, 
next year, but Boise was decided upon, due to the good 
work of C. W. Gamble and other boosters from that 
section. Mr. Cuneo was not discouraged, however, for 
he declared the invitation to Fresno would be good for 
the 1920 meeting. Mr. Cuneo went on to Chicago from 
Great Falls, expecting to be absent a couple of weeks 
and to return by the way of Salt Lake. 

As usual, Miss Sophia Theibes, from the office of 
Secretary A. L. Porter at Spokane, was of great help 
to the lumber newspaper men, always having copies 
made promptly of everything needed and being al- 
most as ‘‘noisy as a mice’’ about it. 

A retail meeting in Montana without George W. 
Mason, representative of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.’s lumber department, Bonner, Mont., for many 
years has not been known. He makes his headquarters 
at Billings. More than a dozen years ago Mr. Mason 
was manager of the old Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and was instrumental in organ- 
izing the first association of Inland Empire pine manu- 
facturers, called the Western Pine Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, and was its first president. A few years later 
its name was changed to the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as it is at present. 

Salesmen for western Washington fir and cedar con- 
cerns at the meeting included Allen Turner, sales man- 
ager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake; C. H. 
Wood, who makes his headquarters in Great Falls and 
represents the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, in this 
section; A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., who stopped 
over on his return to the coast from a visit to Chicago; 
Frank Smith, with the Pacific States Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma; J. T. Carroll, of Great Falls, with the Minne- 
sota-Western Lumber Co., Bellingham, and B. R. Julien, 
with the Washington Fir & Cedar Products Co., Seattle. 

A reference to the salesmen as ‘‘camp followers’? in- 
spired someone to get out some badges on which was 
printed ‘‘Camp Followers’? the second day of the 
mecting, and traveling men and others not salesmen 
wore them. 

A. R. Graham, formerly outside representative of 
the association and for some time with the Hughes 


Lumber Co., Butte, now represents the Keith plan 
system, of Minneapolis, and had a display at the 
meeting. 


The Ballard plans and the National Builders’ Bureau 
were looked after by Messrs. Ballard and Lindsay, 
with a display in the lobby of the Rainbow. 

The call boys (Harry L. and Grant) were real call 
boys. They operated a big placard on which were 
printed the names of those wanted at the telephone or 
for telegrams. It was hung up on the wall of the 
assembly room. 

The entertainment committee provided song books, 
printed especially for the meeting, containing the 
latest popular songs, and they were all sung the night 
of the ‘‘big doings.’’ A favorite that evening, how- 
ever, was one, not in the book, running something like 
this: 

I’m a wild Montana flower, growing wilder every hour. 
I put my finger on my head, and dance around until I am dead, 

All the other verses of the song are the same. 

Every session of the conference was opened with 
orchestral music. 

J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys Lum- 
ber Co., Missoula, Mont., and Phil Pratt, sales repre- 
sentative at Great Falls, were in attendance. Mr. 
Lansing surprised his friends who knew him a quarter 
of a century ago at Minneapolis by his versatility and 
agility in leading the singing at Friday night’s enter- 
tainment. 

The convention song was ‘‘Keep the Home 
Burning,’’ as follows: 

Keep the home fires burn-ing, 

While your hearts are yearn-ing. 

Tho’ your lads are far from home 
They dream of home. 

There’s a silver lin-ing, 

Thru the dark clouds shin-ing. 


Turn the dark clouds inside out 
Till the boys come home. 


Fires 


Seven or eight years ago Walter B. Innis was con- 
nected with lumber concerns at Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and with the Klamath Development Co. He is now 
manager of the Nelson Coal Co., of Great Falls, operat- 
ing coal mines a few miles out from the city. He en- 
joyed meeting ofd friends at the retailers’ meeting 
and the Hoo-Hoo doings. His twin brother, Warren FE, 
Innis, is secretary of the Redwood Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Eureka, Cal. 

Harry G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber 
Co., Kalispell, Mont., and known as the ‘‘silver 
tongued exponent of larch,’’ was present two days, miss- 
ing the first day, when he was scheduled to appear on 
the program, but his place there was taken by Fred D. 
Becker. G. W. Hunt, the company’s sales manager, 
was on the job all the time, however, proudly showing 
a picture of an aviation squadron, of which his son is 
second officer in command, ‘‘somewhere in France.’’ 


THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Too much can not be said of the splendid enter- 
tainment afforded the over 400 visiting lumbermen, 
many of whom had their wives with them, by the 
lumbermen of Great Falls. B. J. Boorman was chair- 
man of the general committee and its directing head. 
Harry M. Yaw was chairman of the committee on en- 
tertainment ‘and stunts, and he was assisted by Grant 
Call and John Roe. Harry L. Call was chairman of 
the committee on hotel reservations and was assisted 





by A. J. Breitenstein and J. R. Grogan. The finance 
committee consisted of A. K. McClintock and E. G. 
Trainor and the badge committee of Guy W. Bulmer 
and J. J. Flaherty, while all the lumbermen of Great 
Falls were on the reception committee, and they all 
worked, too. Mrs. B. J. Boorman was chairman of 
the ladies’ committee and was assisted by the wives 
of the Great Falls lumbermen. 

There was not an inactive moment during the three 
days (and nights) of the meeting. The big palm room, 
off the lobby of the Rainbow Hotel, that was used 
for the convention hall in the day time was trans- 
formed into a ball room in the evenings. Thursday 
night an informal dance was held and there was such 
an attendance that the immense room was crowded. 
The orchestra, attired in Hoo-Hoo robes, entered into 
the spirit of the affair and discoursed lively music. 
From the balcony colored lights were thrown on the 
dancers, making a beautiful and fascinating scene, 
which continued until late into the morning. In fact, 
there seems to be no limit put on the hours for 
dancing in Great Falls, and it also seems to be one of 
the favorite pastimes of the good people of the com- 
munity. The youth and beauty of the fair sex of the 
city participated in the dancing, thus helping the 
ladies’ committee entertain the visiting lumbermen. 

Friday evening early the visiting lumbermen and 
their ladies were given a theater party at one of the 
vaudeville theaters, after which, returning to the 
Rainbow Hotel, there was pulled off by the local enter- 
tainment committee the piece de resistance or rather the 
masterpiece of the entertaining. It was a buffet supper, 
interspersed with vaudeville, the turns being furnished 
by the best acts of traveling companies at local thea- 
ters. There were instrumental numbers and grand opera 
and after it all, along about midnight, the dancing be- 
gan and continued indefinitely. So large was the 
attendance that the main dining room connecting the 
palm room was used, and like a two ring circus tie 
stunts were duplicated in each room. 

Friday afternoon Mrs. B. J. Boorman gave a recep- 
tion to the visiting ladies at her home, being assisted 
by the wives of Great Falls lumbermen, and in all there 
were fifty-six ladies present. <A feature of the affair 
was Mrs. Grant Call’s interpretation at the piano of 
‘“Alagio,’’ a sonata in C minor by Beethoven. Miss 
Alice Calvert, a talented local vocalist sang, and Mrs. 


J. C. Sesser gave several violin solos. 
THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 
The Western retailers’ week at Great Falls ended 


with a Hoo-Hoo concatenation under the supervision 
of Fred D. Becker, of Kalispell, Mont., Vicegerent for 
this district, and Harry M. Yaw, of Great Falls, former 
Vicegerent and loyal Hoo-Hoo worker. It was held in 
the Elks’ Club and was honored by the presence of 
Kmerson D. Tennant, secretary-manager of the order, 
who stopped over at Great Falls for the meeting and 
concatenation on his return to St. Louis from a tour 
of the Pacific coast. Snark of the Universe W. 
Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., was not present as was 
expected, having been called home direct from Seattle 
by important business matters needing his attention. 

The oflicers of the concatenation were: 

Snark—Il, M. Yaw. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George M. Cornwall. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. D, Becker. 

Scrivenoter—Phil W. Pratt. 

Bojum—L, B. Paine. 

Jabberwock—J. P. Lansing. 

Custocation—A. R. Grahain. 

Arcanoper—J. T. Carroll. 

Gurdon—H, Mattson. 

The following purblind kittens were led thru the 
gardens right and left and into the onion patch, where 
their eyes were opened to the wonders of Hoo-Hoo 
land: 

A. L. Miller, Miles City, Mont.; Sturm & Yaw. 

George Ainslee, Great Falls; Great Falls Lumber Co, 

D. W. Walsh, Great Falls; Certainteed Products Co. 

O. M. Wilkinson, Miles City ; Wilkinson Lumber Co. 

Howard Canary, Great Falls; Great Falls Lumber Co. 

Kh. G. Trainor, Great Falls; Libby Yards Co. 

J. L. Green, Pocatello, Idaho; Weeter-Wilberg Lumber Co. 

I’, R. Lown, Chinook, Mont.; Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

Ik. M. Garrett, Libby, Mont.; Libby Lumber Co. 

Il. Ff, Koerble, Moccasin, Mont. ; Basin Lumber Co. 

A. J. Wedum, Dillon, Mont.; A. J. Weduw Lumber Co. 

The initiation ceremonies were carried out in accord 
ance with the revised ritual and were impressive. At 
the same time those things of a lighter vein that de- 
light the old Black Cats were not neglected. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony an interesting talk was 
made by Mr. Tennant, in which he reviewed some of 
the accomplishments of the order during the twenty- 
six years of its existence, and told of its present ex- 
cellent condition, it being entirely free from debt, with 
many old members being reinstated, and much activity 
in the way of concatenations all over the country. 
He impressed on the Hoo-Hoo present the great service 
to the lumber industry and to the country that Hoo- 
Hoo is performing right now in bringing lumbermen 
together that they may get acquainted in a social way 
outside of business, and thus making them better com 
petitors and neighbors; in affording something in the 
way of interest and amusement outside of business to 
relieve the mental strain of these war times, when 
even governments realize that amusement must be pro- 
vided; in furnishing life insurance for members auto- 
matically; in raising funds to care for the soldiers in the 
lumbering and forestry regiments in France, and in 
aiding in looking after their dependents at home. In 
all, Mr. Tennant said that Hoo-Hoo had expended over 
$75,000 in death benefits and thru its imminent distress 
fund during the last twenty-five years, which he said 
was a record that no similar organization could com 
pare with. 

The Hoo-Hoo present were so impressed with Mr. 
Tennant’s talk that a collection was taken for the 
lumber boys in France, and the usual ‘‘on the roof’’ 
was dispensed with, the money that it would have 
cost being added to the contribution. 
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Fifteen years ago, you gentlemen will recall, our streets 
were filled with horse-drawn pleasure vehicles; around the 
freight houses and loading platforms of manufacturers, whole- 
sale houses and retail stores stood long rows of wagons and 
drays drawn by horses. The corn and oats motor was recog- 
nized and accepted as the logical means to move all traflic 
other than that moved by rail. 

sehold the metamorphosis! What a curiosity today is a 
horse-drawn pleasure vehicle! Tuesday morning I heard the 
jingle of sleigh bells. Curiosity impelled me to hasten to the 
window to see it. My thought was: A relic of the old days. 
Such a snow in those days would have brought out hun- 
dreds of sleighs. Go around the freight houses today and 
among the business houses and plants. There you will see 
hundreds of trucks in capacities of 4% ton to 10 tons. The 
gasoline motor has replaced the corn and oats motor. 

Do you realize the significance of this? As I understand it, 
your association covers the entire State of Indiana. There 
are in use in this State, including the light commercial as 
well as standard motor vehicles, about 15,000 trucks. These 
are doing the work that would require the use of about 40,- 
000 two-horse vehicles. The use of these trucks has released 
at least 20,000 men for other lines of business activity. You 
gentlemen are well aware of the enormous shortage of man 
power. There is an abundance of electric power, plenty of 
gasoline for motors, but the power that is the one prime 
necessity and the basis of all activity is man power. 

Conservation is the keynote of today. It is no longer a 
question: ‘Will you voluntarily save?’ No, you must go 
without meat on certain days and without wheat bread on 
other days. We must conserve man power. Perhaps 250,- 
000 men are now in France, and millions are to go. Do you 
fully realize what this means in withdrawing men in such 
vast numbers from their peaceful pursuits and make them 
consumers instead of producers? I do not. It is beyond 
my comprehension. I do know that their places must be 
filled or else production will decrease. Improved machinery, 
labor saving instrumentalities and our wives, mothers and 
daughters are all that are left to draw upon. 

In another year this war will claim perhaps 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 of our men in all its various activities. I saw a 
statement in one of our leading publications, made by a 
prominent army official, that it takes seven men to maintain 
one man on the firing line. When 1,500,000 of our men are 
under arms in France my statement will hold good. 

The significance of this is that production must not de- 
crease. It can not decrease except with serious conse- 
quences, 

I made the statement a few minutes ago that the use of 
trucks and commercial cars in Indiana had released 20,000 
men who otherwise would be required for horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Assuming that 40,000 two-horse vehicles have been 
replaced by trucks, all of you can easily figure the saving 
in corn and oats that would be necessary to maintain 80,000 
horses for 365 days—-one year. Now translate this 1,000,000 
or more bushels into feed for man and you begin to see why 
you should use gasoline for hauling instead of corn and 
oats. 

If any one of you can make a truck do the work of two 
teams instead of three teams, would not the saving in ex- 
pense pay you a very large profit on your investment in a 
truck ? 

One lumber company, whose headquarters are here in 
Indianapolis, Operates seventeen trucks. Its branches are 
scattered all over the State. Some are down in the rough 
section where hauling conditions are not favorable, yet 
their trucks are doing the work. While I have not seen any 
statement made by this company as to tonnage, operating 
costs, upkeep ete., it tells us the trucks are giving entire 
satisfaction and that it would not go back to horse vehicles 
under any circumstances. I have never known of a man 
changing from a truck to a horse-drawn wagon, tho there 
may be a few instances of it. 

The utility of the motor truck is established beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

There are now in daily operation two lines of motor trans- 
portation from points in Ohio to the Atlantic spaboard, one 
running from Akron, Ohio, to Boston, Mass. ‘wo gentle- 
men called on us a few days ago getting figures on a fleet of 
trucks to open a line from Indianapolis to St. Louis. 

The Postoffice Department at Washington has called for 
bids on three routes out of Indianapolis—one to Louisville, 
one to Ft. Wayne and one to Chicago. The railroads can no 
longer do the work. ‘The volume of tonnage to be moved has 
grown too large. Overland hauling by motor truck has in- 
creased 1,000 percent in the last twelve months. A year ago 
the Indianapolis Stock Yards received nearly all shipments 
by rail. Now eighty to 100 trucks in capacities of 1 to 3% 
tons unload there every day. The farmer no longer has to 
drive his stock to the railroad, The truck calls at his barn- 
yard and in a few hours they are on the market. I know of 
one man who has travelled 45,000 miles in the last year, 
hauling livestock to Indianapolis. He tells me that very 
often he has made two trips from the northern part of 
Hamilton County to Indianapolis in one night. How impossi 
ble this would have been with horses is seJfevident. 

Ilave you ever asked yourself the question: “What would 
I do without railroads?’ You would not care to contem- 
plate the results to your business. What would you do and 
what would the United States do without pleasure cars? 
And yet pleasure cars are only indirectly to be considered as 
a business adjunct. I shall make a statement here that to 
some of you may not seem in keeping with your personal 
experience. You can no longer do without motor trucks in 
your business. From the standpoints of economy, speed and 
profit it is the only logical hauling method for you to em- 
ploy. 

The motor truck has brought back many a man who was 
on the verge of insolvency. He did not know or realize that 
the man with the truck was driving circles around him. His 
radius of trade territory had been increased 100 percent to 
200 percent. His orders were delivered quickly. He was 
operating at a smaller cost on the same volume or at the 
same cost on a volume of two or three times as large. His 
motors were eating gasoline and oil only when running, 
while the other man was feeding his horses three times a day 

365 days in a year. If you could see actual records of 
bona fide hauling costs we have in our office showing com- 
parisons between horses and trucks you would be surprised, 
unless, of course, you have already looked over similar 
records, 

It is a safe axiom that the small business man can always 
follow the policy of the larger business man, who is success- 
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ful, and the small company follow the large ome, for you 
may be sure that with abundance of capital and skilled en- 
gineers he permits nothing to escape that will lessen his 
costs and increase his profits. Sixty-three percent of all 
standard trucks in operation are owned by these large busi- 
ness enterprises. The smaller business man is now buying 
because truck companies are selling on liberal time payments. 
In this way the owner makes the truck help pay for itself. 

I began writing this address the day before Garfield’s 
order for closing down business was issued. How prophetic 
were some of the statements I have just read you! Do you 
know, gentlemen, that this order would never have been 
given except for one cause alone, and that was congestion of 
traflic on our railroads? This congestion was caused by 
short haul freight. Eliminate all freight hauling of forty 
miles or less by rail and traffic congestion will vanish like a 
mist. Motor trucks can and must do this hauling. Many 
of you gentlemen are interested not alone in lumber but 
also in coal and ice. A prominent ice manufacturer in an 
Indiana town told me last summer that the use of two 1-ton 
trucks in his retail trade had brought him a larger percent- 
age of profit on his business than any like investment ever 
made by him. His retail territory was extended five miles 
out in the country. Country people were taught the advan- 
tages of ice and looked for the ice wagon to come just as in 
town. 

Many of you have seen a 2-horse wagon loaded with coal 
being driven five to ten miles out in the country. A motor 
truck over such a distance would travel it in one-third of the 
time, saving two-thirds of the former time consumed. Now, 
gentlemen, increase your radius of trade delivery even by 
50 percent; and does it not warrant the investment of the 
cost of the equipment to do it? Your overhead would bear 
only a slight increase, if any at all, because your rent, help 
and incidental expense is already incurred, 

I have made a study of the retail lumber business and I 
say to you gentlemen very frankly that I can not see how you 
can afford to do without trucks, except in very rare in- 
stances. <A very large percentage of you are using them now. 
So far as I am informed I know of no business where the 
question of delivery enters into it more than in yours. The 
same is true in the allied lines—coal and ice—in which so 
many of you are interested, 


At this point I wish to bring up the real essential of the 
truck question—one that applies to every business where 
trucks can be used to advantage. That essential is buying 
the proper one and educating your driver. If there is a 
man here who has had unfavorable experience in using trucks 
I unhesitatingly say that the chances are ninety-nine to 100 
that it has been due to mechanical trouble caused by the 
driver. Simply driving a motor vehicle of any kind and 
knowing how to drive it are two very widely different 
things. ‘To impress this point on you I wish to tell you 
something that is very commonplace. You have used teams, 
Now, have you not on many occasions gone out to your 
wagon and looked over the harness ete.? You have noticed 
whether the trace chains were evenly hitched; not one 
longer than the other, You have examined the collar to 
see whether it had been properly cleaned to prevent galling 
the horse’s shoulder. You have examined the hames to see 
they were properly fitted to the collar. You have noticed 
the way the horse’s head was reined up. You asked the 
driver whether he greased the wagon axles. And unless 
your driver kept all these things in proper adjustment he 
lost his job, didn’t he? You have called him down good 
and hard many a time for jerking your horses, getting them 
into bad places and straining them. 

My observation has been that, generally speaking, business 
men give very little attention to the care of a truck. Simply 
because it is a motor vehicle they feel it should do anything 
at any time and under any conditions. The truck has its 
limitations just as a team of horses has. The motor has 
a maximum horsepower, as has your team a maximum pulling 
power. Neither should be called upon to exert the maximum 
except under the most favorable hauling conditions. 

Your driver should be educated in the mechanics of the 
truck he drives. We have opened a school of instruction for 
your drivers. We invite a man who buys a truck to send his 
driver to our service station for at least a week, so that we 
may instruct him in the care of the truck. Then if he fails 
to do it, it is simply negligence on his part. We realize the 
value of uninterrupted use of your truck, because when you 
buy it it becomes a part of your business and .its real value 
to you is in the service it gives. 

One other point in buying a truck is in buying from a 
company whose permanency in business is assured and 
whose ability to give you prompt and efficient service is un- 
questionable. The truck business has its hazards just as the 
pleasure cars did in their early days. <A great many com- 
panies sprang into existence over night, as it were, and 
they “got by” for a time. The unfortunate purchasers were 
left in many instances without service. Parts were very 
hard to get, if at all, and there were many “Jonahs’” left 
in the hands of owners. The companies, or, more strictly 
speaking, the selling agencies, should have a complete line 
of parts at all times, so that immediate shipment may be 
forthcoming to fill your requirements. Factory shipment of 
parts is always slow, because of congestion of business. 
The selling agency is more pliable. Its business is to act 
quickly 

Follow this advice with your drivers and in buying and 
there will be less dissatisfaction in using commercial vehicles 
of any kind. 

Summarizing briefly in conclusion permit me, gentlemen, to 
say that the truck has proved its value beyond question ; 
that 400,000 are in daily use in the United States; that it is 
releasing the labor of 600,000 to 700,000 men; that it is 
saving feed—corn and oats—suflicient to furnish food for 
40,000,000 people; that it is bringing you in closer touch 
with your trade, enabling you to increase your trade terri- 
tory from two to three times, and reducing your hauling 
costs. 

And in these times, when our country is in the throes of 
this gigantic upheaval, incomparable in magnitude, and 
calling on us for every particle of assistance we can give, 
installing a motor truck is the patriotic thing to do. Save 
the labor of men’ by using trucks instead of horses. Save 
corn and oats by using gasoline. Bring health and strength 
to the hungry and crying in the lands devastated by war and 
its horrors by releasing this fuel of life and shipping it to 
them. You are taking no risks whatever. The truck is emi- 
nently suited to your hauling requirements. 
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Dcrina'1912 Germany imported pine timber, sawn and in 
the log, to the value of $46,243,400 from Russia, 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash | Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 
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§ For Sale 


We offer subject to immediate ac- 
ceptance and prior sale approximately: 


250,000’ 1” and 2” an Care _— $21.50 
sooo Skea $21.0 
All of the above f.0.b. cars Chicago rate of freight, purchaser to pay all taxes. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same cer anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, »r 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, when you tie up to our 
Saphetia, modern mills for in our 
pee milling we maintain every 
Yellow Pine, One of the natural superior 
otal qualities of our woods. 
to 49’ long. Try us next time. 


Sabine Tram Company 
A.O. DAVIS, Mer. BEAUMONT 


ROBT. CHISOLM, 6.S.A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 





a a 
Texas Hardwoods 





. ne TEXAS 


MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 
























S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














Baldwin Hardwood 


Lumber Co. || Lumber 


“aac | BODE AR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “*Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & S. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 





We Want to Move Quick 
2 to 4 cars each 4 4 |st and 2nd Plain Red and White Oak. 


2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. | Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 
2 to 4 cars each 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 
Nice Dry Stock—Good Widths and Lengths. 





MERL LUMBER COMPANY, - Meridian, Miss. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 





As spring draws nearer there begins to be a little increase 
in the volume of inquiries received by manufacturers and 
jobbers, at least as compared with the almost entire stag- 
nation of the last few weeks. The snow is disappearing at 
a lively rate in the territory adjacent to, and particularly 
south of, Chicago, and dealers are beginning to cast up the 
prospects of a lively country demand developing as soon as 
the roads become passable. The trade is discussing with keen 
interest the probable effect of the request recently made by 
Secretary McAdoo that the building of residences, except 
where absolutely necessary, be suspended for the present in 
order to release materials and labor for purposes connected 
with the war. Just what construction is to be put upon the 
Stipulation that only ‘‘necessary” houses be built has not yet 
been made clear. The consensus is that, while under exist- 
ing conditions there will be very little speculative or invest- 
ment building of houses, there will be enough building of 
really essential dwellings to create a fairly satisfactory 
volume of business. Aside from individual home building 
there will be a vast amount of industrial housing built during 
the coming months, which will require great quantities of 
sash, doors and millwork. Congress is about to appropriate 
$50,000,000 to provide houses for ship builders, and it is 
more than likely that this will be followed by still larger 
appropriations for housing for munitions workers at various 
congested industrial centers. In addition, many industrial 
concerns in different parts of the country have under way or 
are considering extensive privately financed housing projects 
to take care of their workmen, as the shortage of suitable 
dwellings seems to be almost universal. 

The expected advance in price of window glass has mate- 
rialized, the American Window Glass Co. having announced 
a new scale of discounts, representing a general advance of 
15 percent, which became effective Feb. 7. This results from 
an agreement tentatively made between the fuel administra- 
tion and the manufacturers whereby the latter will reduce 
their output for 1918 by one-half. While the agreement has 
not yet been officially ratified, it is regarded as practically 
settled. 

Reports from various sash and door manufacturing centers 
reveal no developments of special importance. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul mills find their early demand 
from the local building trade considerably under that of last 
year, but are beginning to get a good volume of inquiries 
from the country yards. Stock has been accumulated for 
about the usual spring demand for stock sizes, 

The Buffalo, N. Y., door factories regard the outlook for 
business as improved, mainly because of the favorable turn 
in the weather the last few days. It is thought that if the 
weather continues mild there will be some interest developed 
soon as regards the construction of new dwellings. The 
January volume of business in that city was fair, everything 
considered, for that season of the year. 

With now and then a Government order of good size to im- 
part life to the manufacturing end of the trade the Baltimore 
mills keep going on a fairly full schedule, but there is a pain- 
ful lack of normal local building demand, 

The Tacoma, Wash., factories are expecting a very good 





trade this spring, as there is considerable local building in 
sight, and the acute shortage of housing in the north Pacific 
seaport cities insures considerable building activity thruout 
that territory. Door prices are steady, and factory output 
about the same as recently. 

susiness continues quiet with the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants, but the door factories around the bay are 
operating moderately, as also are the door departments of 
the white pine sawmills in the mountains. The eastern de- 
mand for sash naturally has been’ light, but improvement in 
that regard is expected with the advent of spring. 


BOOK GIVES THE HOLIDAYS OF THE WORLD 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has put out a 
unique book entitled ‘‘Bank and Public Holidays Thru- 
out the World for 1918.’’ In this book are shown the 
holidays that banks and business houses in every im- 
portant country and colony in the world are likely to 
observe, and it is believed that this is the first compila- 
tion of the sort ever published. The list of holidays 
is arranged in two forms, the first is in calendar form 
with the country or countries in which each day is ob- 
served as a holiday indicated. ‘The second comprises 
all the holidays observed in each country and the nature 
of the occasion. In each list the countries are arranged 
in alphabetical order for convenient reference. 

In recent years governments perceiving the importance 
of holidays with respect to payment and business con- 
tracts, have sought to establish and define certain dates 
as legal holidays. In the United States with the ex- 
ception of Thanksgiving, legal holidays are declared by 
the Governors of the State and a day may be a holiday 
in one State without being such in another. This has 
caused considerable inconvenience from time to time in 
the transaction of payments and the book for that rea- 
son alone is valuable. An examination of the holidays 
observed in the United States indicates that, taking 
the country as a whole, fifty-four days are observed. 
Turning to the calendar form of listing the holidays, 
the following extract from the countries observing Jan. 1 
as a holiday will illustrate very well the context of the 
book. ‘Tuesday, Jan. 1, is a holiday in every part of 
KMurope except Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, Russia, Ser- 
bia and Turkey; in all of the European colonies in 
Africa and in Liberia and Morocco; in every country 
and colony in the North, Central and South America; in 
all parts of Asia except Asiatic Turkey and China (where 
it is observed by the foreign community at Pekin and 
at the Treaty Ports) and in Australasia. It is not a 
legal holiday in Massachusetts, but is generally observed 
there.’’ 








SPECIAL WOOD PULP 


The accompanying illustration shows the general arrange- 
ment of the stacker recently erected for the Lake Superior 
Pulp & Paper Co. at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. The stacker 
was designed to solve the problem of storing a certain quan- 
tity of 2-foot pulpwood upon an area that was limited and 
rather irregular in shape. For this reason a pulp stacker 
with a rigid boom extending in one direction would not reach 
all of the area and so could not be employed. ‘To solve the 
problem a special pulpwood stacker was designed and built. 
This stacker is now in operation and is giving satisfaction 
and is said to be the largest pulpwood stacker ever built. 

As shown by the illustration the wood is received in the 
cable conveyor—shown to the left—that comes from the 
slasher building delivering to the wood room. ‘This con- 
veyor has a capacity of practically 100 cords of 2-foot wood 
per hour and is a standard Jeffrey wire rope conveyor 
operating at a speed of approximately 100 feet per minute 
with circular flights spaced on 3-foot centers. The trough 
of the conveyor is made on bents spaced on 16-foot centers 
and one-half of the trough between the bents is hinged, allow- 
ing the trough to drop down, and by the use of these doors 
the wood is turned from the trough and dropped into the 
hopper of the stacker by which it is elevated and stored. 

The stacker consists of a structural steel frame about 40 
feet square, running on two standard gage railroad tracks 
that are spaced on 40-foot centers. In order to overcome 
the inequality of loading caused by the peculiar design the 
stacker travels upon four trucks, two of which are six- 
wheeled equalizing trucks, the other two being four-wheeled 
equalizing trucks, and the wheels are so spaced as to, make 
impossible excessive loading upon the rails or ties. Upon 
this track is mounted a stifflegged derrick with the boom 
swung back between the stiff legs. The mast of the derrick 
is open, allowing the boom to extend thru it down to the 











SLABS MAY BE STACKED THIS WAY 





STACKING EQUIPMENT 


ground so as to receive the wood from the stacker without 
the use of an intervening unit, This boom is 4-feet deep 
and 6-feet wide and is braced back to the top of the mast 
by three sets of double guys, each made up of four 2-inch 
wire ropes. These guys, of course, are provided with turn- 
buckles to equalize the strain upon them. The length of 
the boom from the center of the lower pin to the head shaft 
of the conveyor is 180 feet, while the boom over all is prac- 
tically 200 feet long. The distance from the head shaft to 
the track level upon which the stacker runs is 106 feet, 
allowing the stacker to pile pulpwood to a height of over 
90 feet with no chance of the wood interfering with the free 
swinging of the boom. 

Upon the boom is a wooden trough in which travels one 
strand of Jeffrey No. 132 chain, fitted with spurs and attach- 
ments every 5 feet. This chain travels at a speed of 140 
feet per minute and the stacker has a nominal capacity of 
forty cords of 2-foot pulpwood per hour altho it has handled 
as high as GO cords per hour for a short period. The mo- 
tion of the boom allows the stacker to cover the 40-foot space 
over which it runs between the tracks, adding many thou- 
sand cords to the storage capacity of the mill, The special 
features of this design have given an elastic and economical 
scheme for the handling of pulpwood and have proved very 
satisfactory to the paper company, In this connection it is 
worth remembering that stackers of this kind may be utilized 
in stacking slab wood just as well as pulpwood. With the 
demand created for any sort of wood for use as fuel it will 
pay lumber manufacturers to save all that can be saved and 
some such system as this will solve the storing problem 
economically. ‘This stacker was designed, manufactured and 
erected by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





MODERN SAWMILL NEARS COMPLETION 


Dierks, Ark., Feb. 12.—The large sawmill and planing 
plant being constructed at this place for the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co, is nearing completion, and if no further 
setbacks are suffered the mill will be in operation in 
about thirty days. 

This mill, when completed, will be among the most 
modern in the South, being equipped thruout with electric 
motors, mostly individual. The ‘power plant consists of 
two very large turbines, which will be fed with steam 
from one of the largest and most uptodate boiler rooms 
in the State. The lumber will be handled on electric 
trolleys instead of mule carts, several miles of overhead 
trolley rails already being in place. The mill, planer, 
sheds, dry kilns, pond ete., cover about fifteen acres of 
ground. 

Beside the mill pond and a large tank in the town 
proper, the plant is supplied with water from a large 
reservoir about half a mile distant, which covers about 
forty acres. 

Many miles of log roads have already been laid, and 
the woods crews are busy cutting timber thruout this 
entire section. 

APL LLL LILI DD 

IN 1916 Japan exported to the United States lumber 

valued at $201,335. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 11.—Demand for hardwood lumber from both priv- 
ate consumers and the Government continues quite active 
and lumber manufacturers concern themselves much more 
about how they are going to produce the necessary stock 
under present conditions than about finding a market. Just 
now the most serious handicap they have to face is the short- 
age of cars for transporting logs to their mills. Flood condi- 
tions in the Mississippi and tributaries are already beginning 
to loom ahead as another serious obstacle to production. 

It is estimated that hardwood production during the last 
sixty days has been on the basis of about 25 to 33 percent 
of normal. Meantime, on account of shortage of box cars 
and locomotive power and because of the numerous em- 
bargoes, shipments have not been larger than production. 
But sales have been appreciably larger than either produc- 
tion or shipments and the effect of this condition will be 
apparent only when the lumber sold but not shipped has 
been sent thru to destination. Many firms have several 
hundred cars each sold awaiting shipment. This lumber 
is still in the South but it is not available for filling either 
current or future orders because it must apply on orders 
which have been carried for quite a while. To all appear- 
ances there are large quantities of lumber in the South but 
the point that is most worthy of note lies in the fact that 
this plentifulness is apparent rather than real, a fact which 
must become quite clear when held-up shipments have been 
allowed to go thru. 

Government contracts for wagons, handles, boxes and 
other wooden containers, airplanes etc., have been let on a 
large scale recently and other large contracts are pending. 
Just now the trade here is struggling with the problem of 
supplying all the thick oak necessary for the manufacture 
of army escort wagons and similar equipment and hardwood 
interests elsewhere are figuring on the same _ proposition 
without making much headway. The box manufacturers are 
in the market for very large quantities of southern hard- 
woods, notably cottonwood and gum in the lower grades. 

Owing to the strained relations between supply and de- 
mand prices are quite firm, with every indication of con- 
tinuing so. Practically every item on the hardwood list is 
wanted, and, if there is a single dull feature, the lumber- 
men are keeping it pretty close under cover. 

Indications are that hardwood mills at Memphis will re- 
ceive greatly increased quantities of logs in the immediate 
future. This view is based on an agreement reached at a 
conference here Saturday between Col. A. H. Egan, general 
superintendent of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
representatives of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, and J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co. Col. Egan has agreed that the railroad shall fur- 
nish switching service thruout the 24 hours and the lum- 
bermen in turn have agreed that they will unload all cars 
loaded with logs any hour of the day or night, including 
Sunday. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, said today that the Missouri 
Pacific system in Arkansas had substantially increased the 
number of cars on its lines available for handling logs to 
mills at Memphis as well as in Arkansas. This system is 
also coéperating with the lumbermen in getting logs to 
places of safety before high water makes its appearance. 
Mr. Townshend also reports that the raising of the embargo 
on the Frisco system will result in a material increase in 
the number of cars available on that road for handling log 
shipments. There is therefore a distinct disposition on the 
part of hardwood manufacturers here to believe that the 
beginning of the end of the more recent scarcity of logs 
at hardwood plants is in sight. 

Lumber manufacturers in Memphis, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Louisiana are breathing more easily because of the re- 
seinding of the “heatless’? Mondays’ order in this city and 
the territory in question. The weather, too, is distinctly 
more favorable. The ground is still quite wet and logs are 
moving with only a fair degree of freedom but labor is 
much easier to control than heretofore while it is possible 
to, accomplish a great deal more than recently in the way 
of manufacturing operations. 

There is some movement of lumber and logs on the Mis- 
sissippi and tributaries now. These streams are free of ice 
and the stage of water therein is high enough to admit 
boating, barging and rafting of timber and lumber. In- 
creasingly free use of these streams will be made as condi- 
tions become right therefor. Many of the mills dependent 
on water transportation have been almost out of the run- 
ning for a number of weeks and they are anxious to start 
up their machinery again. 

The movement of outbound lumber is quite restricted at 
the moment. Officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation say that it has been smaller during the last week 
than at any other time since the congestion became so 
serious. They believe, however, that conditions will gradu- 
ally improve in this respect. 

It is announced that the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will issue its “Hardwoods for Sale” re- 
port every week in future instead of once every month. This 
publication was instituted by the old American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association in December and will be continued by 
the new organization. The association is also considering 
perfecting arrangements whereby John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary-manager, who is now serving as manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, will be able to spend part 
of his time in Memphis. The question of securing an as- 
sistant to Mr. Pritchard, thus releasing him from part of 
his Washington duties, is being worked out by members of 
the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. .12.—Improvement in transportation is expected to 
result in a better movement of lumber out of Louisville, and 
from the South to Louisville within the next few days. 
Local dealers have been accepting numerous orders for de- 
livery at a later date, and orders that have been piling up 
represent a very heavy tonnage, when including the heavy 
Government requirements. It is believed that prices will 
be somewhat stronger as there is a big demand for prac- 
tically every item in the hardwood list, while thick oak is 
especially active and commanding a better price. Poplar 
has been one of the active items all winter, while elm has 
been taken practically green from the saw, and ash in all 
grades and thicknesses has found a ready market. 

Production for several weeks has been very light, but the 
timbermen are getting back into the woods during the pres- 
ent spell of good weather, and it is expected that the mills 
will receive a better supply of logs if cars can be secured 
to move them. The shortage of gondolas and flats was 
shown last week when the western Kentucky coal mines be- 
gan moving mine run coal into Louisville in box cars, this 
necessitating rehandling and a considerable loss of time and 


man power, while the cars have to be loaded by hand at the 
mines. Lump coal has moved in box cars in periods far 
back, but this is the first time that the coal people can 
remember when mine run coal was moved in box cars. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 12.—Retail lumber dealers report that with the mod- 
eration in the weather has come a slight improvement in 
business. The street car strike, which tied up the United 
Railways, operating the system in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, was settled Friday, after five days, and this has also 
created a much better feeling so far as business is concerned. 
The big shipping yards report that business is good and im- 
proving steadily, but that embargoes have interfered in mak- 
ing shipments. 

Inquiries for yard stock have been a feature of the week. 
Stocks in the retail yards are said to be very low, and buy- 
ing to replenish stocks is expected to be heavy from now on. 

Division C—yellow pine manufacturers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange will meet in the rooms of the exchange on 
Friday, and Division F—yellow pine wholesalers—will meet 
at the American Annex Hotel on the same day. 

W. W. Dings, manager of the St. Louis office of the Cyrus 
Shaffer Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to the West, 
going as far as Canada. Mr. Dings reports that there is a 
good demand for hardwoods. “Japanese oak, which has been 
used to such a great extent in the West, is not to be had 
because of war conditions,’ he said, “with the result that 
attention is being turned to southern oak, creating additional 
markets for that wood.” 

J. D. Kilgore, hardwood manufacturer of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., who was in St. Louis this week, reports that all opera- 
tions in that section have been discontinued for the last 
three or four weeks on account of the cold weather. He ex- 
pects to be able to resume work shortly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 11.—-There is general rejoicing among members of the 
lumber industry that at last there are signs of a breaking up 
of the severe winter that has crippled production and trans- 
portation of lumber, delaying deliveries to consumers and yet 
affording little opportunity for manufacturers to increase 
stocks at‘the mills. While at this writing flood conditions in 
the Ohio Valley and along some of the tributaries of the 
Ohio River are still threatening, and some of the ice gorges 
continue to hold despite the pressure of the waters behind 
them, temperatures give assurance that a change must take 
place before long. 

Manufacturers and wholesale distributers here begin to 
feel the effect of a better situation in the transportation 
world, and are confident they will be able to give attention 
to the requests of civilian consumers this spring, unless there 
should be a Government embargo on a too general expansion 
of that consuming requirement. There is a strong develop- 
ment of the building industry in this section, and despite 
the very pointed suggestion from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the matter of nonessentials, the disposition is strong 
to proceed with many of the projected enterprises on the 
plea that the need for more and better housing accommo- 
dations is imperative, and that they will meet the approval 
of the Washington authorities. These will require more 
lumber and timbers and finishing supplies than there are in 
this market at this time, and the problem of the trade is 
how to take care of this demand under existing conditions, 
taking into account the heavy demands of the Government, 
the scarcity of labor and the limitation on transportation 
facilities. 

All hardwoods are strong, but every lumber manufacturer 
and dealer is attracted to the remarkable development of the 
ash situation in the last three or four months, especially as 
to thick stocks. Since last October these advances in the 
average sale prices on 4/4 have occurred: FAS, $9; No. 1 
common, $8, and No. 2 common, $6. On 8/4 as follows: 
FAS, $12; No. 1 common, $6, and No. 2 common, $8. Since 
last November an advance of $15 has occurred in 12/4 FAS 
and one of $10 in 16/4 FAS. 

An illustration of the rapid advance that has taken place 
in ash is given in a suit recently filed in the local courts 
here by Oliver P. Hurd, doing business as Bennett & Witte. 
According to the statement of Mr. Hurd, he made a contract 
with John B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., for the de- 
livery of 1,000,000 feet of ash lumber during last year. Mr. 
Hurd says but 399,748 feet of the contracted total was de- 
livered, and he ciaims damages in $28,000 because of the loss 
sustained by reason of the advance in the price of ash, on the 
undelivered balance of 600,252 feet called for under the 
contract. 

Ralph McCracken, sales manager of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co., at Lexington, was in this city a few days ago on his 
way to Detroit on business. He is making inquiries for more 
details in regard to his brother A. Q. X. McCracken, a lumber- 
man of New Albany, Ind., who is among the rescued from the 
ill-fated J'uscania, and now in a hospital somewhere in Ire- 
land, but Mr. McCracken is without details concerning the 
extent of his brother’s injuries or his actual condition. The 
brother enlisted in one of the forestry regiments, and be- 
cause of his efliciency along that line won early recognition. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Feb. 11.—With building at a low ebb, but ‘encouraging 
prospects appearing not far in the future, Detroit lumber 
dealers are marking time until the spring building season 
opens. The five days a week allowed by the fuel administra- 
tion have been plenty to transact the current business, 
dealers say. Construction for which permits were taken out 
last week showed cost estimates of only $160,560. Opera- 
tions the week before indicated expenditures of $523,060, 
which was considerably higher than for the same week the 
year before, while last week’s totals fall below those of the 
same week in 1917. 

Statistics for January show, 
tained an excellent equilibrium, the shortage of coal being 
the chief reactionary influence. There was an appreciable 
gain in building activities over December, the figures show- 
ing a total of 524 building permits having been taken out 
during the month, representing a total expenditure of 
$1,608,520. 

The Detroit Shipbuilding Co. has planned to add three 
large buildings to one of its plamts, which is working full 
time at present to replenish lake shipping that was depleted 
by the transferring of so many lake vessels to ocean trade. 

The Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association is transferring 
its lumber exhibit from the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange to 
its new quarters on the seventh floor of the new Vinton 
Building, where 1,600 feet of space will be devoted to it. 

Charles A. Bowén, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, announcés that the price survey of thé*' 
association, taken in anticipation of Government price set- 


however, that business re- 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 
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We only offer the ‘‘ Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’”’ 


The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
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Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 
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Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and special rulifig are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 pages and when closed is 444 x844 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, £1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











ting on lumber, will be completed in about ten days. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the association’s board of 
directors will be held in the near future to pass on the statis- 
tics collected. Mr. Bowen is still visiting the State conven- 
tions in pursuit of these figures, and in pushing the interests 
of the National association. He will go to Chicago this 
week for the Illinois convention and next week will attend 
the Wisconsin convention. After the first of next month, Mr. 
Isowen announces, an energetic campaign to make the asso- 
ciation better known and more effective, and to further its 
interests in other ways, will be started. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb. 11.—-With business rather quiet, due to weather, 
traffic and fuel conditions, Saginaw Valley lumbermen are 


preparing for the opening of spring trade. There is plenty 
of business with more to be secured, and lumbermen are not 
worrying as to how they are going to be kept busy this year. 
Every indication is that building activities will improve and 
be much larger than in the last few years, while the indus- 
trial demands for lumber will be very heavy. For example, 
the wooden box manufacturers expect large contracts and 
steady business in supplying shell and ammunition boxes for 
local and outside plants. Prices are firm and prospects are 
exceedingly bright. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
Shipbuilding Co. was held last week. Encouraging reports 
were given by W. J. Wickes, chairman of the board, and 
Treasurer Walter C,. Hill, showing that the plant had been 
built despite the adverse weather conditions and had been 
completed and enclosed ready for operations when the cold 
snap arrived. Good progress is being made on ship con- 
struction. About 300 men are employed at the plant and 
more are being added weekly. No trouble is expected on 
account of labor, and the Government has guaranteed the 
delivery of materials. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Keb. 12.—Rail and weather conditions that have caused 
the trade so much trouble in this territory during the last 
two months were relieved slightly last week when an easier 
movement of railway traffic followed warmer temperatures. 
There has not been enough improvement in these conditions 
yet, however, to permit the trade to estimate how much life 
there will be to the business of the coming year. The fuel 
situation has been relieved somewhat and the large consum- 
ing plants now are assured of enough steam coal. 

Market conditions have not changed, but the trade con- 
tinues to report a fairly heavy demand for hardwoods that 
are being used in Government subcontracts. Indiana manu- 
facturers now are estimating to set prices on several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of boxes for the Government, 
and these orders, which are increasing in number, are ex- 
pected to improve the demand, 

The building trades are beginning to show signs of activity 
after the slowest building month the city has had in many 
years. There were only seventy-nine building permits issued in 
Indianapolis during January for improvements with a total 
value of $69,072. There were 296 permits issued during the 
corresponding month of last year, for improvements valued 
at $376,995. The trade-reports that contractors are begin- 
ning to do some estimating, altho not in the volume that was 
noticed a year ago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 14.—A general and marked moderation of tempera- 
tures thruout Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, as well as 
thruout the middle West, has been a boon to the logging and 
lumbering industry of the territory. Not only has the milder 
weather increased the efliciency of logging operations and 
made it less difficult to bring log supplies from the camps 
to the mills, but gradual improvement in the car supply and 
railroad congestion is noted, to the end that mills are in a 
better position to make deliveries, and their log supplies by 
rail are more amply assured, at least for the time being. 

Plans for the reopening of the plant of the former Kenkel 
Manufacturing Co., New London, Wis., as a general wood- 
working factory by the present owners, A. M. Mayo & Co., 
IIenry Fuers and August Krueger, have become public. It is 
not believed likely, however, that steps will be taken to re- 
sume operation until business conditions become more settled 
than under present war-time conditions. It is intended to 
install a new 100-horsepower motor-generator set, taking 
current from the municipal light plant. The new equipment 
has not yet been purchased. 

According to well-authenticated reports from New London, 
Wis., the Hatten Lumber Co. has not abandoned the practice 
of driving logs down the Embarrass River, as reported some 
time ago. The company plans to bring at least 250,000 feet 
of logs to the New London mill by water next summer to sup- 
plement shipments by rail. It: is stated that under present 
conditions in rail transportation it would be folly to abandon 
water routes. 

The Steinman Luniber Co., Milwaukee, has received a car- 
load of hemlock lumber from the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., which is believed to break all records for size. 
The shipment contained 61,005 board feet and was loaded 
upon a Chicago & North Western gondola. The average load- 
ing of a car of this class in the past has been about 20,000 
feet. The largest car previously received by the. Steinman 
company was that delivered a few weeks ago and measuring 
42,616 feet. 

A vigorous campaign to induce the Government or Govern- 
ment contractors to establish an airplane factory in Mil- 
waukee has been launched by the sash, door and interior 
woodwork committee of the department of manufactures of 
the Milwaukee County Council of Defense. An investigation 
is now being made at several aircraft stations with a view 
of bringing a factory of this kind to Milwaukee. An enor- 
mous unused capacity for such manufacture is available in 
this city, due to the slackening of general construction opera- 
tions, and an almost unlimited supply of raw materials is 
close at hand. Previous efforts to bring an airplane factory 
to Milwaukee were unsuccessful, because of the lack of ade- 
quate facilities for final assembling and testing aircraft. 
However, a large vacant factory suitable for this purpose is 
now available, and various woodworking factories are in a 
position to handle parts of the work in a manner that will 
serve the same purpose as if all parts were made under one 
roof by one concern. 
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of the Saginaw 


THE CONSERVATION of tin and other metals by the use 
in hotels of fiber trays, pails, fire buckets, wastepaper 
baskets, champagne coolers, certain kitchen utensils ete. 
is advocated as a part of the nation’s war policy of 
conservation of resources. The fiber used for such pur- 
poses is made from wood pulp, molded into shape under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure. The finished vessels 
and:utensils haye a hard, waterprodf surface, and being 
light, seamless and sanitary are desirable from every 
viewpoint. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb, 11.—Continued cold weather in the prairie Provinces 
is holding back the demand for lumber for building purposes. 
The lumbering camps, however, in the woods in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan are very busy taking out a big supply of 
logs for next season. At Prince Albert, Sask., the lumbering 
camps are particularly busy, several thousand men being 
employed, and there still is a big demand for more labor at 
both this and at other points in western Canada. 

EK. F. Hutchings, president of the Great West Saddlery Co., 
of Winnipeg, one of the best known financiers in western 
Canada, is head of a syndicate that has secured a tentative 
contract to build twelve ships on the Pacific coast. Repre- 
sentatives of the company are now negotiating for a site for 
ship building yards and the new industry will mean an ulti- 
mate investment of $20,000,000. 

Maj. Austin C. Taylor, director of the department of aero- 
nautical supplies of the Imperial Munitions Board in British 
Columbia, has made the announcement that this department 
desires the codperation of everyone who is in a position to 
help, either by the increased production of Nos. 1 and 2 
spruce logs or by the increased production of rived spruce. 

Preparations are being made-by the Whalen interests at 
Swanson Bay and Mill Creek, B. C., to ut 40,000,000 feet 
of spruce, of which total only about 10 percent of the high 
grade can be used in the manufacture of airplanes, the rest 
going to pulp. 

British Columbia’s ship building program is to be aug- 
mented by the construction of forty wooden ships, aggregat- 
ing a total of 140,000 tons. Twenty of these ships will be 
built in Victoria by a syndicate of capitalists headed by J. G. 
Price, president of the Cameron-Genoa Mills Shipbuilders 
(Ltd.), the new ship building concern to be known as the 
Victoria Shipbuilding Co. (Ltd.), while the rest will be 
handled by the British-American Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co, (Ltd.), which concern has secured the lease of a ship 
building site on the old Kitsilano Indian Reserve at Van- 
couver. The latter company is headed by J. A. Sears, of Van- 
couver, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 11.—There has been practically no change in trade 
conditions for some weeks, business, so far as the move- 
ment of lumber is concerned, remaining completely stagnant 
on account of inability to make deliveries. Recent severe 
frosts and heavy snowfalls have intensified transportation 
difficulties. In the face of these conditions wholesalers are 
simply marking time and making no effort to push business. 
The outstanding feature of the situation is the upward tend- 
ency in prices, which is now regarded as assured owing to 
the shortage in the season’s cut of logs. Millmen are dis- 
posed to hold out for high prices for the new cut. In one case 
a Cleveland firm is reported to have contracted for the white 
pine output of a North Shore mill at $40 for mill run. Un- 
usually deep snow in the bush is interfering with hauling 
and in some parts much of the cut may be left in the woods. 

Horace Boultbee, who has been appointed secretary of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has opened an office in connec- 
tion with the business of these organizations in the Crown 
Office Building, 26 Queen Street, East. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 11.—Construction is to be started within the next 
two months of a large pulp mill by White Bros., of Boyne 
City, Mich., who own large limits on the northern end of 
Vancouver Island, purchased ten or twelve years ago. W. H. 
White, who was in Vancouver this week with C. F. Beyrel, 
an engineer of Chicago, said that conditions up to the present 
had not been favorable to securing machinery, but now ar 
rangements had been made, the final survey completed, and all 
is in readiness to go ahead. The output at first will be forty 
tons of pulp a day, but in the course of time it would be 
increased to 200 tons, and probably more. <A lumber mill 
will also be operated. The location of the pulp mill will be 
at Beaver Cove, on Jobnson Strait, where the shipping facil- 
ities will be ample. 

The British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers 
(Ltd.) have elected the following officers for the current 
year: President—J. W. Hackett, of Robertson & Hackett 
(reélected) ; vice presidents—H. C. Knight, Vancouver Lum- 
ber Co., and I’, R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co., Vancouver ; 
directors—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
New Westminister ; L. A. Lewis, Brunette Sawmills, New West- 
minister; D. McLeod, False Creek Lumber Co., Vancouver ; 
A. J. Hendry, B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver ; 
K. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Che- 
mainus, and P, D. Roe, Eburne Sawmills, Eburne. 

Log production in British Columbia in 1917 surpassed all 
records, being 45 percent more than in 1916, which was the 
previous record year, and 100 per cent more than in 1915. 
The figure for 1917 is 1,580,731,734 feet, as compared with 
1,084,733,000 feet in 1916. Not only was the cut of timber 
large, but the prices were the highest recorded, so that the 
total value of logs produced during the last year will be a 
big item in the timber rates, which in the aggregate will make 
the highest total of any industry in the Province. The com- 
parative figures for the two years are: 


1916, feet 1917, feet 





LU ers ee 38,424,000 74,971,189 
NON oi oan cao woes eS 38,860,000 48,864,161 
MEPLEMIND: (5 iow ns is o's) A GS wale 45,349,000 80,658,192 
MSNIEN Ads Soha ao's'os Ss eRe 63,877,000 87,792,392 
ROM or his cs Sa sick loa Sh acne 113,488,000 155,798,372 
INO ois s saWigu aia 's hina lor 120,889,000 144,345,804 
1 ARR AA oa rerp-arann a irk 108,751,000 176,863,173 
rr eee ee 116,144,000 170,994,811 
eS 108,809,000 131,922,414 
SOPINM os inscse ests ois eee 131,559,000 170,467,271 
RCUMIMEMIDE 35 Sassi soos eae 91,776,000 144,293,620 
PONE. as bs clos isc oles. 111,307,000 193,760,398 

MIGDRE Hakan Py 1,084,733,000 1,580,731,734 


The timber production for December was 193,760,398 feet, 
as compared with 111,307,000 feet in December, 1916. The 
cut per species for last December was as follows: Douglas 
fir, 112,430,837 feet; red cedar, 38,027,834 feet; spruce, 
14,531,560 feet; hemlock, 15,919,987 feet; balsam fir, 
1,195,451 feet; yellow pine, 6,148,141 feet; white pine, 503.- 
156 feet; jack pine, 629,888 feet; larch, 3,839,374 feet; yel- 
low cedar, 531,667 feet ; cottonwood, 2,503 feet. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Increased production in the mills and conditions 
materially improved in the car situation are the two main 
points affecting lumber and shingles in the Pacific Northwest 
during the week just closing. There is no longer any stress 
on account of log shortage, the situation having cleared per- 
ceptibly, so that the supply is in every respect equal to re- 
quirements. This fact applies with especial emphasis to 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam and other important centers in the Grays 
Harbor region, where for the time being there was more or 
less embarrassment on account of log scarcity. While pro- 
duction of fir lumber is still more than 20 percent lower than 
normal, it has started on the upgrade. With shipments at 
approximately 82 percent, the rail outlook is perceptibly 
easier, the transportation element having showed a gain of 
about 500 cars for the week. Eastern yard buying is quiet, 
the situation in that quarter being unchanged. 

The labor problem continues to be a source of anxiety. 
Notwithstanding high wages, labor is hard to get, and mill- 
men thruout the Pacific Northwest feel increasingly the com- 
petition of the big shipyards in Seattle and elsewhere. These 
gigantic concerns are not only hanging up a bonus for labor 
of the right kind, but they are making the most of the ad- 
vantages they are able to offer in the shape of unparalleled 
situations for men who can work short hours and live in 
town. 

Will Es Howard, manager of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle 
Co., says the company is doing business despite embargoes, 
and is coping successfully with a multitude of adverse con- 
ditions. The principal point is that by hard rustling the 
company is able to get stuff thru. This is one of the results 
of the improved car situation, altho it is admitted that the 
eager shipper is not always able to secure either the kind 
or number of cars he would like right on the dot. 

Expansion for general wholesale business is noted by 
F. D. Root, who for ten years has been operating in the 
Pacific Northwest. He has taken as an associate R. Hopper, 
formerly sales manager of the Index-Galena Lumber Co., 
and together they have organized the F. D. Root Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Henry Building. They will handle the out- 
put of the Index-Galena company at Index, the Barron- 
Livesly company at Sumner and that of two other smaller 
mills. 

The Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, is reaching 
out for trade in this territory, and for that purpose has sent 
here Harry A. Prock, secretary and treasurer, to establish 
proper connections to handle Douglas fir. “I am deeply im- 
pressed with the lumber resources of this region,’’ says Mr. 
Prock. “This is my first visit here and it is for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements so that we can fill orders for 
your unrivaled lumber, the demand for which is steadily in- 
creasing thruout the territory served by our firm.” Here- 
tofore the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. has dealt extensively 
in California sugar pine and Idaho white pine. 

The will of H. S. Bolcom, late president of the Canal Lum- 
ber Co., has been filed for probate here. It names the widow, 
Evalina M. Bolcom, as executrix, and gives the estate of 
$100,000 to her and their only son, share and share alike— 
the son’s share to be held in trust until he is 25, 

Under preparations now making for the John McMaster 
Shingle Co. and the Bute Inlet Timber Co., of which the 
veteran John McMaster is president, the logging concern will 
soon increase its output. At present the Bute Inlet enter- 
prise is marketing 10,000,000 feet of logs a year. W. C. Me- 
Master, son of John McMaster, is making ready to go to 
South Gate, B. C., for the summer. While there he will be- 
come assistant to Superintendent Bernard Traft, of the Bute 
Inlet Timber Co. The principal market of the company is 
Vancouver, B. C., altho small shipments of logs are made to 
this side of the line. B. A. Terry will succeed to W. C. Me- 
Master’s position with the shingle company in this city. 

The Pinkham Lumber Co., of which J. E. Pinkham is presi- 
dent, has sold the eastern Washington yards, representing 
its retail business, known as the Coulee Lumber Co., to the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., of Spokane. 

After a two weeks’ tour of the middle West W. D. Garland, 
sales manager of the Pinkham Lumber Co., i8 now on his 
way home. He has completed a business visit to a wide range 
of territory, including St. Louis and Minneapolis. 

President George Cooper, of the Hazel Mill Co., Blanchard, 
Wash., passed thru Seattle today on his way to Tacoma. 
He was here long enough to say that his mills had responded 
to the increasing demand for fir, and had switched from 
cedar to that line again. His enterprise began with fir; 
then it turned to cedar for more than a year, and now it has 
gone back to the original proposition. One inducement re- 
sulting in the recent change is the fact that cedar logs are 
high and hard to obtain. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Operation of the new demurrage regulation has 
had the effect of increasing the car supply in northwestern 
Washington by from 10 to 15 percent, according to rail- 
roads serving this territory. In addition to this there is a 
greater natural supply, more cars being available than a year 
ago aside from the increase due to the demurrage. The Great 
Northern is receiving plenty of gondolas and flats but rela- 
tively few box cars. It is not far behind in its orders, The 
Northern Pacific is getting a large supply, principally box 
cars, and is meeting nearly all its demands. The Bellingham 
& Northern is delayed occasionally only in the delivery of 
cars for shingles. 

Five companies are now shipping logs and piles on the 
Bellingham & Northern, one additional camp being enabled 
to ship this week thru the completion of repairs to the Wel- 
come branch. On the Bellingham & Northern and North- 
ern Pacific combined between fifty and sixty cars of logs 
are shipped to Bellingham daily. 

The Bellingham city council this week received a_ tele- 
graphic request from William Piggott, who has charge of the 
divisions of wooden ship construction for this district, that 
the council put no obstacles in the way of log shipments to 
this port owing to the scarcity of timber. The request fol- 
lows the beginning of work on the city dock, which threat- 
ened to hamper log shipments over the Bellingham & North- 
ern, ‘The council has overcome the threatened handicap by 
granting the contractors an extension of time, and it has also 
offered the logging companies new booming grounds at a 
moderate rental. 

Details of the logging camp to be established near Con- 
crete by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. were an- 
nounced this week. The camp, which will be in charge of 
Robert Nestos, will be ready for operation in about a month. 
It will cut 150,000 feet a day and this will be shipped to 
Bellingham and the fir will be cut into lumber by the mill 
company, which has 300,000,000 feet of timber along the 
Baker River. Of this 30 percent comprises cedar and most 
of the remainder is fir, with some hemlock and spruce. The 
company’s logging department, of which Mr. Nestos is man- 


’ 


ager, is now building four or five miles of railway and in- 
stalling new and modern equipment. 

In an address before the Newcomers’ Club in this city 
this week J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, stated that Bellingham produces every 
year 7 percent of the 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut in 
this State. In reference to the Government’s airplane needs 
he said: “The immensity of the problem involved in getting 
out the amount of lumber necessary to build the airplanes 
takes on greater proportions when the fact is revealed that, 
out of 200,000 feet of selected logs, but 20,000 feet may be 
obtained available for construction purposes by the most 
proficient sawyer. Twenty airplanes may be constructed 
from this 20,000 feet of lumber. Yet, in spite of the tre- 
mendous odds we are facing, in spite of the handicaps we must 
overcome, I feel certain that we shall produce sufficient lum- 
ber that Uncle Sam may build his airplanes, which are des- 
tined to whip the Boche.” 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—The new planing mill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co., at Bonners Ferry, Ida., is nearing completion, and General 
Manager R. H. McCoy says he hopes to have it in opera- 
tion by the middle of March, It takes the place of the one 
burned last fall. It has been put back considerably due to 
delay in getting electrical generating machinery, as it is to 
be operated by electricity. Last year this company manu- 
factured about 23,000,000 feet of lumber, running days only, 
but the coming year it expects to do a little better tho 
operating days only, and it is now on an 8-hour basis at 
its camps and will run the saw and planing will the same 
way, when they start in the spring, 

The Cascade Lumber Co. last year at its plant at Yakima, 
Wash., cut nearly 35,000,000 feet of lumber, of which over 
25,000,000 feet was western white pine. A, H. Huebner, 
manager of the company, says that the Yakima region has 
enjoyed a very prosperous year, due to good fruit and other 
crops at high prices, and also to the beet sugar industry 
that is being developed in the Yakima Valley. ‘The last 
legislature of Washington changed the name of North Yakima 
to Yakima at the request of the citizens. Robert Slaughter, 
president of the Cascade Lumber Co., who is engaged in the 
lumber business at Hudson, Wis., is spending a few weeks at 
the mill and attended the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation mecting at Spokane, 

Labor troubles, strikes and I. W. W. interference checked 
the operations of the Eureka Lumber Co., at Eureka, Mont., 
last year and the result was that the year's output of the 
new plant was about 40,000,000 feet. President C. A. Weil 
and Secretary A. G. Naundorf were in attendance at the 
Spokane meeting this week. 

W. C. Ufford is moving the small mill he has been operat- 
ing near Milan, Wash., and expects to manufacture about 
10,000,000 feet of his timber. The plant of the Spokane 
Lumber Co., of which he is manager, at Milan was burned 
a couple of years ago and since then Mr. Ufford has been 
logging. 

C. M. Crego, president and manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., Spokane, has been at Muscatine, Iowa, 
attending the annual meeting of the Roach & Musser inter- 
ests in the West, with which he is connected. 

The plant at Emmett, Ida., of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co, is running steadily night and day. The company’s plant 
at Barber, near Boise, where its general offices are located, 
is closed down for midwinter repairs. At both of its mills 
the company made a splendid cut last year. C. A. Barton, 
vice president and manager, and R, W. Irwin, sales manager, 
attended the Spokane meeting of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Lumber shipments from Grays Harbor during 
January amounted to 28,730,000 feet, the heaviest monthly 
cargo shipments since last June. The number of vessels 
clearing in January was thirty-six. In December twenty 
seven vessels cleared carrying 20,775,000 feet of lumber. 
Unless circumstances unforeseen occur shipments of lumber 
by water from the harbor during the ensuing months will 
amount to an average of 30,000,000 feet a month. Due to 
the shortage of water tonnage freight shipments are not 
expected greatly to exceed this estimate. Shipments for 
January were slightly less than in January a year ago, 

The Adams Lumber Co., which was organized especially 
to produce rived spruce, has thirty men at work in the 
Quinault country building two mills, one of the portable kind. 
It is expected that the first mill will be started March 1, 
When the two mills are running sixty men will be employed. 
The Adams company says it has a new plan of getting rived 
spruce that will discount any other plan so far suggested, 

Grays Harbor millmen at a meeting passed a vote of con- 
fidence in George S. Long, of Tacoma, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., who was criticised by the governor of 
Oregon before the senate military committee for Mr. Long’s 
alleged interference with the Government’s plan of getting 
lumber. 

The Warren Spruce Construction Co. has established offices 
in Raymond preparatory to beginning the work of riving 
spruce for Government use on Willapa Harbor. CC, J. Carl 
son and George W. Gauntlett, the latter formerly city en- 
gineer of Montesano, are at Raymond with a party of eight 
cruisers and other timber experts and they will have 150 men, 
mostly soldiers from Vancouver barracks. 

Fred Herren and his nephew, William Herren, both of 
this city, are going to rive spruce with donkey engines. They 
have a contract in the Quinault- country and will get the 
spruce after it is cut to a certain point nearest a railroad 
and then will split or rive the spruce with a cable which 
will be inserted in the log and drawn thru it by the donkey 
engine, thus tearing the tree apart much more quickly than 
it can be rived by hand, 

At a recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce letters 
from United States senators and representatives of the State 
of Washington were read in response to a telegram of protest 
from the chamber to the 3 percent war tax as applied to 
expense bills on shingles, which shingle mills of the United 
States must pay, while British Columbia mills are exempt. 
All the delegation indicated a desire to assist in whatever 
way they could to remedy the alleged discrimination. 

From 2,500 to 3,000 soldier loggers will be in the spruce 
and logging camps of Grays Harbor, the majority of them in 
the employment of the Airplane Spruce Co., recently organ 
ized by Grays Harbor men. This was the statement of Cap 
tain Dimond at a meeting of the Commercial Club in Hoquiam. 
Captain Dimond, who has charge on the harbor of enrolling 
loggers and other lumber workers in the order of the Loyal 
Legion, said the progress so far in the spruce program had 
exceeded expectations. Captain Dimond said further that the 
presence of the soldier loggers in the woods was having a 
good effect in that it is helping to make all men loyal to the 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is ie a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 


THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F.B.*.-CRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 
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Government. He said that about 32,000 men are wearing 
the Loyal Legion button in this country. 

The Grays Harbor County Logging & Timber Co. camp, 
located six miles north of Montesano, made a record for 
loyalty and thrift that will put any camp to its utmost to 
equal it. About 120 men are employed there and Jan. 28 
they bought and paid for war savings stamps to the amount 
of $866.72. Most of the men in the camp are Americans and 
of the sort who believe in backing up the country. The 
stamps were sold in a short time after solicitors arrived and 
informed the men of the object. 

Resolutions of sympathy for the family of C. E. Patten, 
president of the Atlas Lumber Co., who was killed recently 
in a railroad wreck, were passed by Grays Harbor lumber- 
men at a meeting held Feb. 2, and a copy sent to his widow. 

Two large trucks bearing the title, “Aviation and Signal 
Corps,” arrived in Hoquiam as the first unit of the Govern- 
ment equipment furnished for the soldiers-loggers of the 
Aircraft Spruce Co. The trucks were loaded with soldiers 
and driven to the company’s camp, about ten miles from 


Hoquiam. 
; PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 9.—Frank H. Ransom, treasurer and manager of the 
astern & Western Lumber Co., has been asked to go to 
Washington, D. C., to represent the Douglas fir industry as 
an adviser to R. H. Downman, director of lumber, raw mate- 
rials division of the War Munitions Board. Altho he has not 
definitely accepted, Mr. Ransom is being urged by his friends 
among the lumbermen to do so fr a time at least. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesale lumber dealer of 
this city, has enlarged its offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building by an additional room and some changes in the 
interior. This was found necessary because of the rapidly 
growing volume of business. 

At Ridgefield on the Columbia River, a few miles from 
Vancouver, Wash., the Potter sawmill and the mill of the 
Batlie-McClelland Shingle Co. are closed down temporarily 
for general overhauling while accumulated stock is being 
shipped out as rapidly as cars can be obtained. 

Vifty men were sent from Vancouver barracks Feb. 5 to 
Raymond, on Willapa Bay, to work at the Siler mill, where 
they will occupy the barracks just completed for them and 
work at getting out spruce. This makes 100 soldiers at work 
in mills at Raymond, the first contingent having arrived there 
three weeks ago. 

Work on the new Ewauna box factory which is being built 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last October is progress- 
ing splendidly, according to Mayor C. B. Crisler, of Klamath 
Falls, one of the principal stockholders. The company has 
had considerable trouble getting the lumber. The frame 
work is now up. Most of the machinery has been shipped 
and the big planer which is being constructed for the local 
firm on a special design will be ready for shipment in about 
two weeks. The plant will be ready for operation in the 
spring. 

The Oregon-Pacific Mill & Lumber Co.’s plant at Astoria, 
formerly belonging to the Clatsop Mill Co., has started opera- 
tions cutting spruce for the Government. The mill has been 
closed since the big fire more than a year ago, It is reported 
that steps will soon be taken to open up the company’s big 
timber tract in the Lewis and Clark River district by the con- 
struction of about nine miles of logging road. 

The Jewett sawmill at Gardner, Ore., is now ready for 
operations. The first foundation timbers were laid in October 
and this week the new machinery was given its first trial 
run. The mill will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The 
Jewett mill is the outgrowth of the destruction by fire of 
the Gardiner Mill Co.’s plant a little over a year ago. Large 
timber holdings on Smith River and the Umpqua River are 
behind the mill, with better than a year’s run of logs in the 
boom. In connection with this project it is rumored that 
plans are now being perfected for the early establishment 
of a shipyard at Reedsport. 

8S. F. Wilson, attorney of Portland, and associates are 
contemplating the early development of a large body of tim- 
ber in Umatilla County and the erection of a sawmill at 
Pendleton, Ore., with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. The 
trouble at present is the building of a branch railroad into 
the timber from the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co.’s line. It is regarded probable that other holders 
of timber in that section will become interested and join in 
securing the necessary transportation facilities. Future plans 
will depend somewhat on the money market, it is indicated. 

BR. J. Gorman, an employee of the Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, has applied for a patent on an ingenious 
spruce riving machine, which weighs 125 pounds and is oper- 
ated by horse power. It can easily be transported from 
place to place in the woods. Mr. Gorman declares it will 
double the output of spruce. Before coming to Portland, he 
was employed by the Shevlin-Hixon Co. at Bend, Ore. 

Frank C. Young, of the Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co., has 
returned from San Francisco and other California points, 
where he spent some time on a pleasure trip. Mr. Young’s 
company operates what was formerly the Hill mill, but which 
has been rebuilt and is now cutting about 100,000 feet daily. 
Mr. Young reports business active and the outlook promising. 
Mr. Young was for many years connected with mills in Port- 
land and is one of the best known lumbermen in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 9.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $85,437,000, a gain of $2,979,000 over last 
year. 

An excellent demand for special cuttings is reported by 
wholesalers and manufacturers of Douglas fir. The volume of 
orders taken exceeds the capacity of the coasting steamers 
plying between the mills in Oregon and Washington and 
California ports. This is reflected by a considerable increase 
in the receipts of lumber by rail at San Francisco, which 
amounted to more than 6,200,000 feet during January. In- 
quiries for heavy construction lumber, ship timbers and rail- 
road construction materials are numerous and several large 
contracts have been placed for the railroads for both Douglas 
fir and California pine. 

One of the leading manufacturers of white and sugar pine 
lumber states that there is every reason to be optimistic as 
to the coming season in the California field. From informa- 
tion received from a reliable source concerning conditions in 
the East and South, the slacking off of demand in certain lines 
of Government uses will be more than made up for during the 
next three years by the needs in other lines, including the 
railroads, which are already placing large orders for Cali- 
fornia pine for construction timbers, ties etc. While the 
house building demand is not as large as usual just now, 


there is no doubt that when the necessity arises much lum- . 


ber will be called for, as the expansion of manufacturing in- 
dustries and ship building plants will necessitate the erection 
of great numbers of dwellings for housing employees. 

The Building Trades Council of San Francisco has adopted 
resolutions protesting against the appeal of Secretary of the 


‘ Treasury William G. McAdoo to property. owners of the coun- 


try to cease building during the war period, declaring that his 


appeal was based upon misinformation. The resolutions de- 
clare that there are plenty of mechanics and building mate- 
rial for’ both houses and ship building in this section. A copy 
of the resolutions was ordered sent to President Wilson. An 
appeal was also sent to President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and to the officers of the building trades 
department of the federation to use their influence to have 
Secretary McAdoo recall his appeal. 

The use of wooden block floors for machine shops and fac- 
tories where a combination of solidity and noiselessness is re- 
quired is growing on the Pacific coast. J. H. Baxter & Co., 
465 California Street, this city, have been awarded a con- 
tract amounting to $2,445 for a wood block floor for a large 
machine shop at the Mare Island navy yard. 

G. L. Wayne has opened a new lumber yard with a plan- 
ing mill at Thirteenth and Mission streets, this city. The 
business will be operated under the style of the Wayne Mill- 
work & Lumber Co. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., formerly located in the Santa 
Marina Building, now occupies the eleventh floor of the Fife 
Building at the intersection of California and Drumm streets, 
this city. 

President Fred J. Wood, resident manager of the E. K, 
Wood Lumber Co., who makes his home at Bellingham, Wash., 
is paying a visit to the San Francisco office. He states that 
the company’s mills at Aberdeen and Bellingham, Wash., are 
very busy on ship timbers and other lumber for the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. While there is a good supply of long 
logs, short logs are scarce. 

At the recent annual meeting of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., held in San Francisco, the fellowing officers were re- 
elected: Fred J. Wood, president; W. T. Wood, vice presi- 
dent, and C, A. Thayer, secretary and general manager. A 
good showing was reported on the last year’s operations in 
Oregon, Washington and California. U. G. Richards, for- 
merly manager of the company’s southern California busi- 
ness with headquarters in Los Angeles, is now connected with 
the San Francisco office, as manager of all of the company’s 
yards in this State. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co., thru F. B. Hutchens, gen 
eral manager, has announced that logging operations in the 
woods will be started on or about Feb. 15. The management 
is advertising for loggers and offering good wages. 

J. C. Petcher has purchased the controlling interest in the 
Irwin Lewis Lumber Co., located at Twenty-sixth and Florida 
streets, Richmond, Cal. The capacity of the plant will be 
doubled and the firm will do a wholesale, as well as a retail 
lumber business. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. was held at Virginia, Minn., this week. The old 
board of directors and officers were reélected as follows: 
Directors—Edward Hines, Chicago; William O’Brien, George 
¥. Lindsey and Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; F. E. Wey- 
erhaeuser and Hl. C. Hornby, Cloquet and C. D. Jones and 
H. A. Stone, Wausau, Wis. Officers—President, Edward 
Hines; vice president, William O’Brien; treasurer, F. FE, 
Weyerhaeuser, and secretary, H. C. Hornby. 8. J. Cusson 
is general manager of the company, with headquarters at 
Virginia. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. is one of the larg- 
est lumber manufacturing concerns in the world. It is at 
present producing 800,000 feet of lumber a day. The com- 
pany has 3,000 men engaged at woods work and 1,200 en- 
gaged at the mills in Virginia, Minn. 

The efforts which were being made recently by certain 
I. W. W. operators to stir up strife in the logging camps 
were devoid of any results. Any danger of interruption of 
woods work from that source now seems remote. 

Alger, Smith & Co. started up their West Duluth sawmill 
early this week, with day and night shifts, and employing 
about 300 men. The company’s sawmill on Rices Point was 
destroyed by fire Christmas, and ever since then the work 
of putting the West Duluth mill in shape for operation has 
been rushed. A large hot pond was constructed, and other 
improvements were made, 

Fitzgerald & Johnson are about to establish a sawmill at 
Ericsburg, Minn., southeast of International Falls, in the 
Rainy River region. A modern excelsior mill already is in 
operation at Ericsburg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 18.—The backbone of the I. W. W. appears to have 
been broken in Minnesota, most of the ‘‘wobblies’” leaving the 
State last year after enactment of the State law against 
teaching of sabotage. The strike reported to have been 
called by I. W. W. leaders in the northern Minnesota logging 
camps failed to materialize, and after waiting a few days to 
make sure that there was really no trouble in sight, the 
home guard detachments which had been sent to guard the 
camps returned to their homes. 

The Crane-Johnson Co., retail yard operator, will move 
its headquarters March 15 from Cooperstown to Fargo, N. D. 

The Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, is now repre 
sented in this market by LL. F. Aitchison, who has been on the 
road for the company in Nebraska, and now replaces Frank 
M. Pew, who enlisted in the Twentieth Engineers. 

Frank Hogan, of Hogan & West, Spokane, in charge of the 
company’s Chicago office, stopped here last week on his way 
to the Inland Empire. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., was here last week conferring with J. J. 
Herlihy, the company’s representative in this market. 

B. F. Pierce, of the Winslow Lumber Co., Orin, Wash., 
visited Minneapolis a few days ago on his way to Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 11.-—Prospects for improvement in the lumber business 
have developed in the last few days with the appearance of 
warm weather. However, the lumber trade here believes that 
some weeks will elapse before anything like a beginning to 
return of normal conditions will be seen. Even then it is 
doubted whether there will be any marked change in building 
operations and a consequent change in the outlet for lumber. 

Altho the better weather conditions have brought in a few 
inquiries for different descriptions of lumber, the trade as 
a whole is preparing to face what may be one of the dullest 
years in its experience. This is the consensus following the 
meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers here this 
week. In spite of the fact that the city is far short of hous- 
ing to meet the increased population need there is nothing 
to indicate a change in the money situation. According to 
some members of the local board, it will not be improbable 
that the spring lumber business of 1918 will be cut to a much 
lower figure than that of 1917, unless more reasonable financ- 
ing counsel prevails. 

In addition to the financial cloud there is the union labor 
situation that must be considered again this year. As pointed 
out by J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, liberal advances were made to both skilled 
and unskilled labor in the spring of 1917, yet the various 
factions are now out with demands for increases of 20 percent 
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to 25 percent over the 1917 scale. The advancing cost of 
Jumber material, increase in labor’s demands, and the de- 
crease in efficiency in the ordinary working man, are there- 
fore conspiring to hold up much building, as well as the 
limited financial resources. 

“Unless a different spirit is manifested by labor leaders, 
the labor factor will be a serious one in hampering building 
operations which might be put on, in spite of the problems 
that the trade and contractors face anyway,” said Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Liberal assistance in pushing the sale of war thrift stamps 
in Cuyahoga County is being given by the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers and the trade generally. ‘Thomas Gray, of 
the Gray Lumber Co., is representing the lumber trade. At 
this week’s mecting of the Cleveland board many stamps 
were sold. Cleveland lumbermen have agreed to promote 
the sale thru their employees,-as individual sales. In connec- 
tion with the different war movements, the lumber interests 
here are buying smileage books also. 

The Material Dealers’ Association, the new organization 
formed to consider the labor and other problems, held another 
meeting this week at Hotel Winton, and plans were laid for 
permanent organization. ‘The secretary for this body has 
not yet been appointed. Other oflicers will be announced 
later. 

Considerable anxiety is felt in The Flats, where the big 
lumber yards of Cleveland are located, over the rise in the 
Cuyahoga River with the advent of the warm weather of the 
last few days. Plans are under way for dynamiting the ice 
in Lake Erie at the mouth of the river if it is seen the water 
will rise too high. So far no plants have been damaged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 12.—Manufacturers of airplanes are laboring under 
still more difficulties than other shippers and users of lum- 
per. With ordinary lumber as scarce as it is, the lumber 
that is of sufficiently high grade for building a flying ma- 
chine is fairly past discovering. Lumber inspectors who 
have gone into that branch of the business lately say that 
most of the carlots that are offered for the manufacture of 
airplanes are rejected almost entirely. One inspector speaks 
of a whole carload that he went thru out of which he found 
less than forty pieces that would pass inspection. ‘The build 
ers have become so desperate now that they propose to send 
their inspectors to the forests direct and instruct the lumber 
camps what to cut and prepare for them. In this way they 
hope to get something of a supply. 

This demand for ultra perfection in timber is maintained 
in everything that goes into an airplane. A Buffalo foundry 
owner has informed a lumberman that he exhausted his care 
and ingenuity in an effort to provide castings for these ma- 
chines, and at length gave it up and said it was an impossi- 
bility. He then had the courage to send in a bill for a large 
amount to cover his losses in time and rejected work, and 
was astonished to find it paid promptly. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange and city Jumbermen gener- 
ally will be glad to know that President Horace F. Taylor, 
of the exchange, who went to Washington some months ago 
to take part in the management of Government lumber in- 
terests, has served his term and returned home, his place 
having been filled by another appointment. It was no doubt 
a great sacrifice for him to leave here without time to ar- 
range his affairs, and if this branch of the service can be as- 
sumed by one person after another it ought to be a great 
relief to the lumbermen who are called to do that work. As 
president of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange Mr. Taylor was 
very acceptable to that body and he will no doubt resume 
the office. The annual election of the exchange occurs early 
in March, 

The State and other authorities are making a somewhat 
thoro but tardy effort to get in line for a fleet to navigate 
the new barge canal next season. -Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, 
superintendent of public works of the State, is of the opinion 
that the prospect of business is likely to exceed the capacity 
of the canal, especially if the railroad congestion remains 
acute. The study now is to produce a class of barge that 
will take up the full capacity of a lock, and the material used 
will be wood or metal, according as one or the other seems 
more available. There is now talk of asking the State to 
build this fleet, but unless something is done speedily the 
season will be at hand and no fleet provided of any sort, tho 
it looks as if the work would be undertaken before long. 

The annual convention of the New York State Builders’ 
Supply Association will be held at the Lafayette Hotel, this 
city, on Feb. 19, 20 and 21. The program has not as yet been 
announced. The president of the association is M. T. Ban- 
higan, of Utica. 

Some unusually big carloads of flooring have been received 
by local lumbermen lately from the mills. The cars were 
80 well filled as to make it almost impossible to get in an- 
other stick. One car contained 52,000 feet of oak flooring, 
Which is about as much as anybody hereabouts remembers 
having seen for a long time, if it is not a record. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 11.—The falling away of many ordinary sources of 
demand has created much interest in the Government program 
for house construction required to take care of the vast 
amy of laborers working in all sections of this market where 
underhousing is most evident. That retailers are expecting 
4heavy demand from this source is indicated by the inquiries 
from yards in position to buy heavily in advance of such 
business, Some notice is paid to rumors that because of the 
heed for such housing facilities it is planned to shut off all 
other building, but best informed authorities assert that the 
Administration intends not to interfere with contracts from 
home builders, but is decidedly against any speculative con- 
struction. It is hardly necessary to take much action in this 
Tespect for the simple reason that money is not available for 
that work. In financial circles there is a strong tendency to 
tliminate loans to those who would speculate, and this, to- 
gether with an uncertain labor situation, is a_ sufficient 
deterrent to keep construction within proper lines without 
any suggestion from Washington. The “own your own home” 
theory takes well here, and with so many laborers making 
Unprecedented wages it seems folly to say to these prospective 
builders that it would be unpatriotic to use some of their 
‘arnings for fulfilling a long-cherished wish of owning their 
wn homes, 

One feature that is taken into consideration by building 
een associations and other loaning agencies is the ad- 
> ed cost of construction as connected with the possibility 
f foreclosure in the event of default. It is recognized that 
$5,000 does not cover as much construction as it did a few 
Years 4g0, and appraisers are learning to take this into con- 
sideration when passing upon applications for loans. This 


in itself can restrict much building and it is a condition 
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lumber is a more important factor in house construction, the 
week’s permits cost $201,000, compared with $63,280 for the 
same week of 1917. 

A very urgent demand continues to come from box manu- 
facturers and the embargo situation holds up stock to such 
an extent that more substitution occurs than previously. Con- 
tracts direct from the Government must be filled as specified, 
but orders for boxes from supply concerns are not so par- 
ticular and anything which can be delivered is utilized by 
the factories. The employment of women, which was not 
uncommon in upstate sections, is now becoming more im- 
portant in city factories and the expedient is working well. 

Millwork factories have not yet figured very actively in 
the Government program of readjustment and many have 
practically ceased operation. Those in the Queens section, 
however, expect prompt results from a committee just ap- 
pointed by them whose work it is to evolve a practical plan 
for cobperation between local manufacturers and the Govern- 
ment in the procurement of war contracts, and a represen- 
tative will be stationed at the quartermasters’ department, 50 
Whitehall Street. Woodworking mills in that borough be- 
lieve this will start something that will promptly result in a 
wider and more equitable distribution of orders, in which the 
local millwork trade has not yet figured to much extent. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Keb. 11.—Lumber shippers are hopeful that the United 
States Government can be prevailed upon to build barge 
canal boats for operation on the deepened Erie Canal, which 
will be thrown open to crafts of 1,000 tons next spring. 
The State engincer has launched a movement to have the 
Government take hold of the problem of providing tonnage 
on the improved waterway as a means of relieving the con- 
gestion of freight with which this part of the country has 
had to contend, due to a lack of sufficient railroad equip- 
ment to handle the augumented shipments, Lumber ship- 
pers are among those that have been greatly hampered by 
the freight embargoes that have been frequently declared 
during the last year, and they express the belief that the 
program of the State engineer would go a long way toward 
solving the country’s traffic problem in getting shipments 
to and from the seacoast. Unless the Government starts 
the construction of barges for operation on the canal there 
is little indication that there will be much more tonnage 
available this spring on the barge canal than in the past, 
as there appears to be no individual effort on the part of 
persons interested in canal traffic to build boats. 

The Twin City Transportation Co., of Tonawanda, today 
closed a deal for the purchase of the steamers H. H. Run- 
nells and Arizona from the W. H. White Transit Co., of 
Boyne City, Mich. The vessels have been engaged in the 
lumber trade on the lakes since their construction many 
years ago, carrying stock from their former owner's mill at 
Soyne City to the Tonawandas and Buffalo, N. Y. The 
local company will continue them in the lumber and coal 
trade. : 

Maurice BE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Montreal, Canada, and Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, At the latter place he visited the company’s 
sawmills and found that the output for this year has been 
sold up more closely than in any previous year. The mill 
produces spruce and hemlock. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eb. 11.—-More stock seems to be moving out of the yards 
on Government orders, but many of them are so low that 
they have little or nothing that the Government wants. A few 
have been able to move some lumber thru on permits issued 
long ago but suspended and now reinstated. Several have 
landed a number of good Government orders. ‘Che demand 
for lumber in wholesale quantities is good and many orders 
are being booked, to be shipped when possible. 

One order merits special mention. The Sterner Lumber 
Co. received an order for 100 cars of hardwood direct from 
the British commission in Washington and is assured of 
shipment because arrangements have been made between the 
British commission and the Shipping Board that if no cars 
are available right of way will be given to Canadian Pacific 
cars, which will be sent here, loaded, and run thru to the 
boundary on the way to Quebec. 

The breaking of the severe weather seems to have put 
more hope into the trade, however, and they seem more 
optimistic over the future. They know that a lot of business 
is awaiting them and many seem to feel that there is now 
some real prospect of a way being found to go ahead with 
business in the spring. . Building business has been held off 
during the bad weather, but the demand for housing is so 
strong that it seems a lot of work must be done this spring. 
General business is good. Most manufacturers have booked 
a lot of business and the retail stores are doing, in value if 
not in volume, as much as usual. Financial conditions are 
tightening, but there still seems to be enough money for safe 
business. Collections are again reported better. 

Work has been begun by the Baldwin Locomotive Works on 
the construction of a $3,000,000 plant at Eddystone, just 
below this city, to be used by the Eddystone Munitions Co., 
a Baldwin subsidiary, for the manufacture of munitions dur- 
ing the war, and after that to be a part of the engine works. 
All the men possible are being put on the work and it is to 
be ready by May 1, when it will employ about 5,000 men. The 
housing of these men, many of whom will be brought here 


from other places, is going to add further to the housing 
problem, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 12..-A most important announcement that interests 
the lumbermen of the Pittsburgh territory has come from the 
railroads this week to the effect that all embargoes on lum 
ber intended for consumption at the coal mines for upkeep 
and maintenance will be lifted Feb. 21, and for the first time 
in weeks coal mine trade will be placed on a normal basis. 
This long standing embargo on mine lumber has been a severe 
hardship to the lumbermen as well as to the coal industry, 
which was unable to keep operations up to a high standard 
for lack of supplies. There is a good lot of orders backed 
up for mine timbers, mine rails and coke slats and material 
of that kind that will keep the trade fairly busy for some 
time. 

suilding trades are taking greater interest in the spring 
outlook and are figuring on the earlier prospects for busi- 
ness. The larger wholesalers and producers of lumber re- 
port that they are able to get much more material into con- 
sumers’ hands on account of the enormous war demands than 
many had expected. The commercial interests are still some- 
what in doubt regarding the spring, but there are plenty of 
inquiries out among architects and builders for estimates 
that will bring real business unless costs and labor scarcity 
reach too high a tension. Retailers all report a fairly active 
inquiry for material, considering the season of the year. 
Some declare that the public seems to want to do business, if 
it can. 

The last severe storm with snow and ice passed Pittsburgh 
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In 1885, the Valley Lumber Co., 
of Hillsboro, N. D., commenced 
selling *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
and they state that many of the 
roofs laid at that time are still in 
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WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 


in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 
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A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by “‘ the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
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431 S, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Let Us Help You 
Boost Business With 


Douglas Fir 


and our efficient facilities 
for promptly dispatching 
orders. Wecan load 30 
carsevery10 hours. You 
appreciate what this 
means to you when you 
want lumber on short no- 
tice. Give usa trial order. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
R. E. Lewis) 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


QMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Materiai 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 















TY i . « 
see Quality and Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling. 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., ronttano: "onecon 


g Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. ao 





Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 




















Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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COAST FIR-LUMBER COMPANY 
[-—= PACIFIC COAST TIMBER PRODUCTS a 


| Fir, Spruce.Reo Ceoar Western HEMLOCK 
: RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


LUMBERMENS BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION! —YOU WANT IT! 


We invite your orders and inquiries; you can then 
determine from your own experience that our 
service insures complete satisfaction. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL ‘ 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. | The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman p221"'s., Chicago 











last week. It was the worst of the year and seemed almost 
to paralyze the business situation. Warm weather, thaws 
and river floods and breaking ice gorges came. later as a first 
spring sign and new business is coming into a more normal 
shape. 

President C. V. McCreight, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who has been spending some 
time in the South on a business trip and also to get a rest, is 
expected home this week. The Ricks McCreight Lumber Co. 
reports a fairly good demand for lumber and, with better 
weather conditions, looks for a more active buying movement. 

The Forest Lumber Co. has had an excellent opening in 
business for the new year, the January volume of business 
exceeding that of the same month of 1917 by a comfortable 
margin, dueeto the Government business that this company 
has secured. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is busy with 
extensive Government orders and is supplying stock for some 
of the merchant ships now being built by the United States. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., after many long delays, has again 
become active in plans for housing employees at the huge by- 
product coke plant it is building at Clairton Works, near 
Hlomestead. Last week the company concluded negotiations 
for a large number of building lots adjoining its plant, about 
1,100 in all, and plans are being prepared for dwellings for 
employees there, which it is stated, the company will have 
to build, as private interests are still backward in these 
enterprises. The original intention was to build 300 dwell- 
ings but it is now believed that it will be a much larger num- 


ber. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb, 11.--Because of an unusual combination of circum 
stances it has been almost impossible to replenish the stocks 
of yellow pine here, and as a result the box makers, no other 
stocks being available, have bought freely of joists and other 
lumber to be resawed at much expense and made into box 
boards. Such joists have brought as high as $50 per 1,000 
feet, when ordinarily they can be obtained in large quanti- 
ties at $18 or less. It was simply a case of the box makers 
having to take what they could get or shut down. The 
warmer weather that has prevailed since last Wednesday 
holds out a prospect that before long the ice in the bay will 
be so weakened that vessels with lumber will be able to come 
and this would end the famine. Edge box prices have gone 
up to $40 or more, while quotations on 10- ande12-inch boards 
are entirely wanting, the market having been swept bare. 

Richard P. Baer, of the wholesale hardwood firm Richard 
P. Baer & Co., who has just returned from Mobile, Ala., 
brought back the information that the large sawmill erected 
there for the Magazine Hardwood Co., the manufacturing 
connection of the firm, is about ready to start operation. 
The plant, a big modern double band and resaw mill, has 
been under construction for the better part of a year, but 
delay in delivering materials, especially machinery, made 
progress very slow. Its capacity is estimated at between 
50,000 and 60,000 feet a day, this being a conservative calcu- 
lation. Albert O. Thayer is the resident manager of the 
company at Mobile. 

Otto Duker & Co., whose planing mill near President Street 
was swept by fire Dec. 26, have made such excellent progress 
with the work of reconstruction that it is thought the new 
plant will be turning out work in the next week or ten days. 

J. BE. Morgan, of the Morgan Co., manufacturer of sash 
and doors at Oshkosh, Wis., was in Baltimore last week and 
called at the establishment of the Morgan Millwork Co., with 
which the western concern maintains close business rela- 
tions. Mr. Morgan went over various business matters with 
«, A. Hanscom, the head of the millwork company. He has 
been spending much time lately at Washington, looking after 
some matters in connection with the military needs of the 
Government. 

James Baer, who was for years connected with Richard P. 
Baer & Co., wholesalers of hardwoods, has gone on the selling 
staff of the Kidd & Buckingham Co., with a hardwood yard in 
southwest Baltimore. 

The managing committee of the Lumber Exchange at its 
monthly meeting, held last Tuesday, disposed of much routine 
business and also discussed further the proposal to secure a 
permanent home for the exchange, the special committee in 
charge of this matter having several plans under considera- 


tion. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 12.—The weather thruout this section has moderated 
during the last four or five days. Railroad officials believe 
that should the weather continue moderate for the next week 
or ten days they will be able to handle more lumber than here- 
tofore, which may be a small or large amount, as they have 
not been taking any for some time. Unless there is a change 
there is no question but that many of those mills now 
operating will have to close down, 

The cost of manufacturing under existing conditions is too 
high for the operators to continue at it, and with the lack of 
shipping facilities involving a lack of incoming funds to meet 
current expenses the mills are up against a tough proposition. 
If the weather permits the larger movement of lumber by the 
railroads, even for Government work, it will certainly help the 
situation, There is a vast quantity of Government work yet 
to. be done in this locality and the volume of lumber needed 
for this will be very large and should afford all the mills 
desiring the business a good number of orders. 

The volume of sales during the last week has been light 
in rough lumber and showing a slight increase in dressed 
stock. There has been a slightly better sale of the better 
grades of rough edge Nos. 1 and 2—in small lots covered by 
mixed car orders. Prices are strong, with little indication 
that the mills are willing to make concessions to move out 
the small surplus they are now carrying. The price of 4/4 
No. 8 edge has advanced, and is now selling at $32. 

There is more disposition by buyers to buy edge box and 
stock box at present than there is a disposition to sell. Be- 
sides the fact that this class of material is very scarce, the 
mills hesitate to take on further business in view of the fact 
that the tendency of prices is strongly upward, especially on 
business for future delivery. There has been a slight spurt 
in the sale of 12-inch box rough during the week in carload 
lots for prompt delivery at $32.50 to $33.50. This is still 
$2 a thousand below the contract sale reported last week. 

The demand for box bark strips is not urgent at this time, 
but several sales aggregating 100,000 feet each have been 
made at $21 net for prompt delivery, which is a 50-cent 
advance. All these quoted prices are f. 0. b. Norfolk, net. 

The increase in sale of dressed lumber during the last week 
was confined to Nos. 2 and 4 j%-inch flooring, Nos. 1 and 2 
%-inch ceiling, No. 4 ys-inch ceiling and No. 3 33-inch parti- 
tion. Prices are very firm and attempts are being made to 
secure higher prices for popular items. The mills are meet- 
ing with more success along this line, even tho the individual 
orders placed are for small amounts. There is reason to 
believe that the orders for dressed lumber will gradually 
increase during the present month if the mills are willing to 
take the business. There will be little haggling as to prices 
quoted, as many of the buyers have large orders taken which 
they have not been able to fill. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 9.—The car situation was very bad this week and 
materially interfered with the shipment of lumber to both 
the Government and domestic markets. Cars were plentiful 
enough but they could not get by the embargoed points. 

As far as demand is concerned, it could scarcely be better, 
Domestic inquiry came in freely, with attractive prices at- 
tached, but very little of this class of offering could be enter- 
tained on account of the transportation problems. Govern- 
ment offerings continued to arrive in quantity. The ship 
yards clamored for stock in both piling and ship materia] 
and this in spite of the fact that this class of stock was 
reported by the shipping board to be moving better than-ever 
before. 

There was a flurry of excitement early in the week when 
an order came from Washington cancelling much of the ship 
building stock that was and is being cut in this territory, but 
a call from the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau brought 
Assistant Purchasing Agent Haynen, of the shipping board, 
to town in a hurry and he discovered that the cancellation 
order was an error and word was at once sent out by the 
bureau to continue. 

In this connection the department wished it distinctly 
understood that no fault can be found with the manner in 
which ship yard piling and ship building lumber is being cut 
and delivered by the mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asgo- 
ciation territory. The statement was made officially to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative that each week re- 
cently has seen a satisfactory improvement in the way the 
mills are getting out this stock. Delivery delays, it wag 
ascertained, were due solely to the railroads, and this has 
been corrected within the week. 

The weather has cleared thruout the territory and logging 
is progressing as well as can be expected with the labor short- 
age. Figures compiled by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Agsso- 
ciation this week revealed the fact that the shortage of labor 
has curtailed production 14% percent. Sawmill labor has 
been drafted to the big army camps and ship yards and labor 
at the sawmills is at a premium. Wages have been increased 
thruout the territory, but they can not compete with the 
wages paid at Government jobs. 

The general situation has given rise to so many important 
problems in the lumber trade that a meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and the emergency bureau of 
the organization has been called for Monday in Jacksonville 
to take stock of these problems and discuss ways and means 
of meeting them. The labor matter is of prime importance. 
Cost-keeping will also be discussed. The 8-hour law is to be 
discussed also, as this is regarded as a masked attempt to 
organize sawmill labor at a critical time. 

George W. Ward, formerly connected with the United 
States Revenue Department, has been employed as auditor of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. At a recent meet- 
ing of the association the employment of an auditor was 
authorized, together with the adoption of a system of cost- 
keeping, which the auditor will install and superintend. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 11.—-It is not so much a question of cars now, but 
with so many points still embargoed shipments are moving out 
very slowly. Weather conditions have been good for the 
last ten days, which has enabled the sawmills to operate 
with less trouble than at any other time since early fall. A 
great many of them have been handicapped, as large Govern- 
ment timbers have been given preference and long hauls with 
teams have been made in order that special trees could be 
sent to the mills and made into ship timbers with as little 
delay as possible. The mills find no trouble in getting orders 
for any stock they wish to sell. Number 2 stock is still 
advancing in price and shortleaf timbers have become 
stronger. Sills are quite active at good prices. The mills 
are looking forward to the time when shipping conditions 
will be such that they can clear their books of all old orders 
and take care of the new orders as desired. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Keb. 11.—-The movement of lumber from this distriet has 
been much restricted of late and shippers find it almost im- 
possible to get a shipment thru to any northern or eastern 
interior point. The car situation is unrelieved, so far as 
the millmen are concerned, and, while they report there are 
plenty of cars in this section, the railroads, on account of the 
embargo, refuse to load them with freight destined for east 
ern or northern points, the idea being to retain them here 
to transact interstate and Government business in this sec- 
tion. One of the largest shipping firms in this city has not 
been able to make a single shipment of lumber outside of the 
local district for the last three or four weeks. 

While the car situation is unrelieved, it has grown worse, 
so far as the mills are concerned, for under prevailing condi 
tions they are accumulating stocks which they are unable to 
get shipped and they find that Government business is about 
all that is moving freely. Prices are said to be steady, tho 
with nothing to base prices on, except the feeling of the mill 
man as to how much he can get; however, in most deals, 
Government prices prevail. 

The Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. has already received about 
16,000,000 of the 40,000,000 feet of lumber which it con- 
templates will be necessary to meet its requirements. It 
has about 3,000 men engaged in laying a railroad to connect 
with railroads leading into the city, and is also building a 
troiley line of three or more miles in length to connect with 
the city system at one of the suburbs, so that very soon the 
questions of freight and passenger transportation will be 


solved, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 11.—Altho the severe weather continues to tie up 
building operations in the North and middle West, Beaumont 
lumber manufacturers report a growing demand for all kinds 
of lumber. Stocks in most retail yards are badly broken and 
the retailers are buying heavily in expectation of a big spring 
business. A number of large orders for yard stocks were 
placed by Texas and Oklahoma retailers last week and much 
of this material has been shipped, cars being more plentiful. 
Many millmen in this district report having secured all the 
cars needed during the last week, but a few stated that ears 
were searce. The general opinion among Beaumont Jumber- 
men is that the car situation will again tighten up before 
many weeks and for that reason they are rushing all ship- 
ments while railroad equipment is available, That the same 
belief is entertained by retailers is indicated by the heavy 
buying of yard stocks, the dealers being anxious to lay ina 
goodly supply before the car shortage is again felt. 

In addition to the great volume of ship building timbers 
now moving from mills to ship yards where Government boats 
are being built, the Government also is buying considerable 
lumber for the construction of warehouses, sheds and other 
buildings at army cantonments. Several unusually [arse 
Government orders for this class of material were received 
during the last few days by Beaumont mills. 


The temporary relief in the car situation has enabled rail- 
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roads to secure the delivery of a large volume of car material, 
ties and bridge timbers, altho the latter have been rather 
scarce. Beaumont manufacturers again participated in this 
business. 

No lumber of any kind is being shipped eastward, due to 
the embargo on this and other materials east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and while yellow pine manufacturers are some- 
what affected by this embargo, the hardwood dealers are the 
chief ones affected, The market, both in yellow pine and 
hardwood, is reported “strong with an advancing tendency.” 

The local strike of house building carpenters was settled 
Feb. 7 when the Builders’ Exchange signed a contract with 
the carpenters’ union granting the $1 a day increase in wage 
scale demanded by the union. The workers agreed to complete 
all contracts entered into prior to Jan, 1 at the old scale of 
$5 a day for journeymen and $6 for foremen. The new scale 
is $6 and $7 a day, respectively. Two hundred carpenters 
were affected by the strike and for two weeks building opera- 
tions in Beaumont were practically suspended. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb, 12.—One of the most important announcements which 
have been made with regard to the labor conditions in 
south Texas is the removal of the head tax and other restric 
tions which have heretofore been imposed on Mexican labor 
ers. This is expected to go a long ways toward relieving the 
shortage of help which has prevailed for many months in the 
lumber industry of south and east Texas. Following the 
imposition of a head tax of $8 and the fear of being drafted, 
Mexicans in large numbers left this part of the country 
and returned to their former homes across the border, leay 
ing the lumber mills and logging camps seriously depleted of 
help. 

The yellow pine industry is experiencing a period of un 
certainty owing to the tangled railroad situation, altho the 
order for the diversion of shipments to Gulf ports is looked 
upon as the opening of brighter prospects. Weather condi 
tions in the North and the embargo on shipments east of the 
Mississippi have effectually tied up the movement of yellow 
pine and mills are complaining that it is impossible to get 
out deliveries which have been on the books for three and 
four months, their money being tied up in the meantime. 

There is a good demand for retail material in the West, 
but prices are somewhat weak, while in the North the market 
has stiffened. Cantenments have been buying a good quan 
tity of lumber. The appeal of Secretary McAdoo to dis 
courage home building has come at a time when the lumber 
men were preparing to meet a good demand in this direc 
tion. 

Some of the local dealers are receiving orders for material 
for Mexico for use in mining operations and railroad recon- 
struction work. A large number of freight cars are now be 
ing rebuilt in various yards in Texas. 

Frank A, Allen, a well known lumberman of Galveston and 
president of T. B. Allen & Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Galveston branch of the War Trade Board to sueceed 
George Waverly Briggs, editor of the Galveston News, who 
resigned to become associated with the Simmons Hardware 
Co. at St. Louis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 12.—With weather conditions again favorable for 
building the lumber business has shown no appreciable gain, 
but strong hopes for a spurt in spring buying are entertained, 
Secretary McAdoo’s recent statement recommending that 
building operations be deferred until after the war so that 
the Treasury could have first call on the nation’s savings was 
something of a dampener. Lumbermen here believe that the 
secretary should have been more explicit in his statement, 
They do not believe he intended to convey the impression that 
homes should not be built and most of them are willing to 
agree that commercial construction should be deferred, so 
far as possible. Liberal purchases by the Government and 
some increase in railroad buying are the chief factors in the 
market, the retail buying still being very small compared to 
what it should be. Secause of this lack of demand, the mar 
ket in general in this section is weak on most items, and 
unless southwestern retailers get in more freely it probably 
will remain in that condition until the eastern territory is 
opened up again, Jobbers are being particularly hard hit by 
present conditions, because in many instances their mills are 
out of the market on items that they can sell, and there is 
not much of a call for the stock that can be had in’ the 
limited territory for which they can take orders. The hard 
wood mills are just opening again after being shut down by 
the cold weather, but the Frisco embargo which keeps many 
of them out of the market has not yet been lifted. 

Snow fell last week in that part of the wheat region which 
needed it most and oil well operations are being resumed, 
with a better call for timbers. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Keb. 9.— Meadquarters of the fir emergency committee of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, established in 
Tacoma early last summer at the beginning of cantonoment 
construction and ship building work, will this week be moved 
from quarters in the Tacoma Building to Seattle offices, where 
the work of distributing among the mills orders for ship lum 
ber and other material wanted by the Government will be 
handled, Julius H. Bloedel, of Seattle, recently appointed 
to take charge of the lumber branch, will supervise the sup 
plying of lumber for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
other Government purposes except airplane lumber, Said 
Mr. Bloedel: “The personnel of the fir emergency committee 
will not be changed, The office will merely be moved over to 
Seattle and the work directed from there, The distribution 
of all Government lumber orders will be handled thru’ this 
office as formerly and the work will be combined so as to carry 
out the lumber embargo requirements.” ; : 

8. P. Johns, jr., who has been in active charge of the office 
in Tacoma, ‘will move to Seattle and continue in charge there, 
Herbert E. Post, of Tacoma, who has been associated with 
Mr. Johnson, ‘probably will go to Seattle also. George s. 
Long is chairman and J. T. Gregory the other Tacoma mem 
ber of the fir committee. -Mr. Bloedel as head of the new 
department will assume most of the responsibility hereto- 
fore borne by members of the committee but, he says, will 
cal] on them for advice and assistance, 

Forty fatal accidents in industrial plants of the State 
were reported to the State industrial insurance commission 
for January. The total number of accidents reported for the 
month was 2,136, the majority being in ship building, 
lumber and logging work. Wight of the fatalities were in 
the ship yards. 

Freight rates for vessels for the lumber trade are high 
and stiff, with tonnage searce and coastwise rates tending 
upwards. The Pacific Coast Shipowners’ Association an- 
hounces rates for local owned vessels from Tacoma to San 
Francisco at $7 and to southern California ports at $8. To 
Hawaii the rate is $20 and to Australian ports $42.50 except 
Melbourne, which is $45. To Guayaquil and Valparaiso $45 
Is quoted and to South Africa 300 shillings. 





OBITUARY 


WILLIAM RADFORD 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 11.—Another of the pioneer 
lumbermen of central Wisconsin has been added to the 
great number who during the last few months have ter- 
minated their life work, thru the death at his home 
in Oshkosh, Feb. 8 of William Radford, at the age of 
90 years. Death was due to bronchitis, which became 
critical within a week’s time and previous to which Mr. 
Radford had been in fairly good health tho rather feeble 
owing to his advanced age. 

Mr. Radford was born in Needingworth, Huntingdon- 
shire, England, in 1828, He came to America in 1852, 
first locating at Mew York and two years later settling 











at Oshkosh, wher& he continued to reside until his 
death. In company With his brother, Stephen Radford, 
who survives, the firm S. Radford & Bros. was formed 


THE LATE WILLIAM RADFORD 


for the manufacture of lumber. In 1870 the sash and 
door business was established and the firm name changed 
later to Radford Bros. & Co. The sawmill was discon 
tinued about ten years ago and at that time William 
Radford devoted his attention to the sash and door 
activity, resigning about five years ago. Recently the 
name of the concern, due to a reorganization, was changed 
to the Radford-Wright Co. 

Mr. Radford married in England Miss Elizabeth Rob 
inson, who departed this life about five years ago. Sur 
viving are four sons, all interested in the lumber busi 
ness, and four daughters. These are Charles W. and 
Stephen C. Radford of Oshkosh; George of Fullerton, 
Texas, and W. A. Radford, of Chicago; Misses Eliza 
beth and Stella Radford and Mrs. KE. R. Parish, all of 
Oshkosh, and Mrs. H. R. Peck of Indianapolis. Sixteen 
grandchildren and five great grandchildren also survive. 
The funeral was held at 2 o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
Rev. W. H. Jones of the First Baptist church, officiat 
ing. Interment was at Riverside cemetery. Sons and 
grandsons acted as pallbearers. 


JOHN J. GUINIVEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—John J. Guiniven, founder 
and head of the Guiniven Lumber Co., wholesaler of North 
Carolina and yellow pine, with offices in the Widener Build- 
ing, this city, died Jan. 31, following an operation in the St. 
Agnes Hospital. His death came as a decided shock, as he 
was robust and of a jovial nature, and few of his many friends 
had any idea that he was not in the best of health. His body 
was buried Feb. 4 from his late residence, 

Mr, Guiniven was born in this city forty-four years ago 
and was educated in the local public schools. When a 
youngster he was office boy on the lumber wharf of Taylor & 
Betts. When William F. Taylor took over the yard he 
stayed with them, and by meritorious work he climbed the 
ladder, until when Thomas B. Hammer left there and started 
for himself Mr. Guiniven went with him as North Carolina 
buyer. Several years later he went to the Producers’ Lumber 
Co., now Franklin A, Smith & Sons, where he remained until 
he started in business for himself. He was the first tenant 
in the Widener Building, occupying the offices before the 
building was finished or the elevators were running. He 
was strictly upright in his dealings and earned many friends 
in the trade, Since he started bis business has been grow 
ing steadily until it had reached large proportions, 

Mr. Guiniven married Elizabeth Hetzell, daughter of Isaac 
Hetzell, select councilman and a political power, who, with 
two daughters, survives him, 

The business will probably be continued by W. A. Reed, 
his office assistant, for the silent partners and the heirs, at 
least for some time, as there is a lot of unfinished business 
to be cleared up. 


W.H. A. FRASER.—W. H. A. Fraser, prominent in the 
local trade of Ottawa, Ont., is dead at the age of 54 years. 
He was a director of the Fraser-Bryson Lumber Co., and 
was prominently identified with many industrial enter- 
prises. His funeral was largely attended by representa- 
tives of the local lumber trade. 


CHARLES MAGEE.—Banker, capitalist and lumber- 
man, Charles Magee, aged 77, passed away in Ottawa, 
Ont., last week. He was born in that city in 1840, and 
was president of the Dominion Hardwoods (Ltd.), of 
Deseronto, Ont. 


THOMAS GATTS—Engaged at Moundsville, W. Va., 
twenty-nine years in the lumber business, Thomas Gatts 
passed away at his home after a few days’ illness of 
cerebral hemorrhage. His widow and one daughter, Miss 
Sue Gatts, survive. 

Se ee el 

A NUMBER of the Norwegian sawmills have been closed 
down because of the impossibility of obtaining lubricat- 
ing oil. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING, SHINGLES 


FI FACTORY LUMBER 
YARD STOCK 


SPRUCE ‘“XfPGRApes 


Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH.~ Lumber Co. 
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Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends. 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


TRADI " 


Flooring. Drop Siding, Boards, - Siding, - 
Ceiling. Dimension Shiplap. RITE GRADE 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products, 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


- and — 


‘” Red Cedar Shingles 
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If interested in Douglas Fir 


Ship Spars 
Ship Timbers 
Decking and Planking 


Write us for prices. 


Also_remember we continue to ct ae 
our Beaver Brand Red Cedar Shingles 


L. D. Carpenter Co. 


Premium Specialists. 


1151-52 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















The Place to Get Service 


Prompt attention to all orders is a hobby with us and 
a trial order will prove our facilities for supplying any- 
thing in 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 

The complete assortments of stock we always have on 

hand guarantee prompt service. We specialize in car 

and cargo shipments. Give us a trial order. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 


544-548 Henry Puilding, SEATTLE 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 


MARINE AND 
stationary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Ld Phone, Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works, sfx7iiti 33. 
Succ2ssors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea. Phore, Ballard 1279. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 








3 @ o-ering the construction of modern 

D us t man's homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 

+14: * ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book fr the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. J. Wilcox, of the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday. 


W. E. Williams, of the W. E. Williams Co., hardwood floor- 
ing manufacturer of Oconto, Wis., and formerly of Traverse 
City, Mich., was a local trade visitor this week. 


W. M. Beebe, of Kansas City, Mo., sales manager of the 
yellow pine department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
W. 8. Robinson, of Abington, Ill., were in Chicago during the 
week, 


George K. McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Ashland, Wis., while in Chicago this week said that the busi 
ness of the company was fair at present and the spring out- 
look good. 4 


The Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co., the Ohio Wood 
Preserving Co., the Michigan Wood Preserving Co. and the 
Acme Tie Co. have moved their general offices to the Century 
Building in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. M. Simpson, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., and 
Charles Hooten, Terre Haute, Ind., retail dealers, took ad- 
vantage of the mecting of the Illinois dealers in Chicago this 
week and paid this market a visit. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., and one of the best known of northern lumber 
men, was in Chicago during the week and had nothing to say 
but words of optimism about spring business. 


J. H. Wood, formerly southern manager for the Lansing 
Co., of Lansing, -Mich., with headquarters at Parkin, Ark., 
but now in business for himself at Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chicago part of the week and greeted many of his old friends. 


George A, Williams, representing Minneapolis territory for 
the Pacific Mutual Door Co., was in Chicago during the week, 
coming down to Chicago to help BE. C. Leaming, local man- 
ager of the company, during the “rush hours” of the Illinois 
meeting. 


Leo A. Korper, treasurer of the Capitol City Lumber Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed head of the Hartford 
office of the Federal war emergency employment service. His 
office is now at the capitol in connection with the Connecticut 
State Council of Defense, 


H. H. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., William 
Klenk and J. O. Tomlinson, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
were among the visitors from St. Louis who were in Chicago 
this week and greeted many lumbermen friends at the meet- 
ing of the Illinois dealers. 


J. Y. Stotlar, of the Stotlar Lumber Yard, Carbondale, I1., 
and H. J. Kauffeld, jr., of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., were among the out of town Hoo-Hoo who 
were present at the concatenation held on Tuesday night at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association. 


Lieut. Edwin KE. Spencer, formerly with the Doddington 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been transferred from the 823rd 
Field Artillery to the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 
He is now stationed at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., with the 
spruce production division of the Signal Corps. 


John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was in Chicago dur 
ing the week to help 8. J. Mills and Wilbur Gordon explain 
the merits of California redwood to the visitors in room 249 
of the Hotel Sherman during the meeting of the Illinois 
dealers. 


C. 8. Somerville, who has been Indiana representative for 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, has been 
transferred to Decatur, Ill., as its Illinois representative. 
J. H. Reggo, who has been Cook County field man for the 
company, succeeds Mr, Somerville in Indiana territory. 


The announcement is made that the Fred K. Baker Lumber 
Co., of Everett, Wash., has changed ownership and manage 
ment and William Hulbert, of Everett, has succeeded Fred 
K. Baker as president and manager. The company is a well 
known western concern that specializes in mixed cars of red 
cedar siding and shingles. 


W. C. Shoop, of Decatur, IIL, sales representative of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss., who with EB. J. Wilder 
had charge of the exhibit of the company at the Hotel Sher 
man, also had the pleasure of presenting moving pictures of 
yellow pine operations at D’Lo and Wiggins at the Wednes 
day session of the Illinois dealers’ meeting. 


The Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., which 
also has southern operations, has established a southern office 
at Memphis, Tenn. The office, which is in the Bank of Com 
merce & Trust Building, is in charge of G. W. Everts, formerly 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The southern Operations of the com 
pany are at Champion, Ark., and Castor Creek, La. 


J. C. Cuneo, of Modesto, Cal., visited Chicago this week. 
He came directly to Chicago from Kalispell, Mont., where he 
attended the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Cuneo extended an invitation to the 
association to hold its 1919 convention in Fresno, and while 
it was not accepted he plans to extend it again at the next 
convention. 


BE. A. Thornton, of the BE. A. Thornton Lumber Co., and 
E. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Co., Chicago, expect 
to leave for Sarasota, Fla., on Saturday, to settle on the links 
there which brother is the better golfer. So far FE. L. 
Thornton has been champion but Everett has been coming so 
strong this season that he has little fear but what he is going 
to take his brother’s measure. 


L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, Mo., who as well as being sales 
agent in St. Louis territory for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. is Secrivenoter of the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, was in 
Chicago during the week helping Harry Altman and R. 8S. 
Walker to tell the dealer visitors at the Illinois meeting all 
about the “wood eternal.” Mr. Tully was one of the speakers 
at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation held Tuesday night. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Goodwillie expect to leave shortly for 
the South and visit their son, Herrick Goodwillie, who is a 
member of Company B, 131st Regiment, at Camp Logan, 
Houston, Tex. John O. Herrick, a nephew of Mr. Goodwillie 
and son of Dr. James B. Herrick, one of the best known of 
Chicago’s physicians, returned to Chicago a few days ago from 
France, where he had been driving an ambulance in the war 
zone for several months. 


Cc. C, Tye and G> Givens, of the Arlington Lumber Co., 
Arlington, Ky., spent several days in Chicago this week. The 
Arlington Lumber Co. has some Government orders on hand 
for hardwoods and in order to get the logs out of the woods 


in reasonable time the gentlemen came to Chicago to investi- 
gate the good features of several makes of motor trucks, 
They plan eventually to buy three or four trucks and expect 
to haul all logs by this means. 


The executive committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association met at the Blackstone Hotel on Tues- 
day and accepted the resignation of Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, 
which was made two weeks ago. It is understood that a 
successor to Mr. Kellogg may not be chosen for several weeks 
and in the meantime Assistant Secretary John Lind will be 
in charge of the offices of the association in Chicago. The 
association expects to ship shortly several sets of lumber 
samples to A. H. Oxholm, who is now in the Scandinavian 
countries investigating the prospective markets for American 
lumber as a special agent for the Department of Commerce. 


The Chicago office of the Vilas County Lumber Co, received 
word from Lieut. J. A. Gorman, who was sales manager of the 
company previous to entering the officers’ training school at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., that he had arrived safely in France, 
Judging from his brief word he had just got on the other side 
and more detailed news is expected of him shortly. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a posteard of the form 
used by the American Expeditionary Forces in France from 
Tom V. Coleman, formerly with the Herman H. Hettler Lum. 
ber Co., Chicago, saying that he is well. Mr. Coleman ar- 
rived safely on the other side some time ago and his post card 
is dated Jan. 10. 


A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, La., president of the Peavy- 
3yrnes Lumber Co., with mill at Kinder, La., and the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., with mill at Peason, La., was in Chicago 
for a couple of days this week conferring with the local rep- 
resentative of his concern, F. 1, Campbell, and looking after 
some other important business matters. Mr. Peavy said that 
the new mill at Peason began operating last week and he was 
much pleased with the smoothness with which everything 
started off, the mill starting right in to cutting without any 
mishaps or interferences of any kind. Mr. Peavy’s concerns 
are getting out a large quantity of ship material and lumber 
for other Government purposes but at the same time are 
taking care of their regular trade in good shape, the only 
drawback at this time being the lack of cars and the exist- 
ence of embargoes on certain territories. Ile reports the mar- 
ket for yellow pine strong and confidently looks forward to 
a continued big demand and strong market. 


0. O. Axley, general manager of the Southern Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark., spent several days in Chicago this week, being 
in the city principally for the purpose of attending the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsur- 
ance xchange, of the advisory board of which he is a mem- 
ber. Mr. Axley reports a splendid demand for Arkansas soft 
pine, but manufacturers are severely handicapped by the 
acute car shortage from which it seems almost impossible to 
get relief. There is a splendid demand at good prices, but 
because of inability to secure cars, stocks have accumulated 
at the mills that otherwise would have been shipped out long 
ago. The labor shortage is becoming more noticeable at the 
southern mills and some of the Arkansas mills already are 
employing numbers of women about their plants at jobs that 
formerly were filled by men. ‘This experiment of employing 
women has proved very satisfactory and Mr, Axley thinks 
that their employment soon will become much more general. 
The women are paid the same wages as are paid to men do- 
ing similar work and wherever they are employed seem to 
be satisfied and happy. At one of the big Arkansas pine 
plants seventy-two women now are being employed and the 
manager reports a waiting list of forty or fifty more who 
desire employment at the mill, Mr, Axley looks forward to 
a continued demand and a strong market during the current 
year, 


W. A. Priddiec, of Beaumont, Tex., vice president of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., and recently elected Supreme Snark 
of the Universe in the order of Ifoo-Hoo, spent several days 
in Chicago this week enroute home after an extended tour of 
the west Coast. Mr. Priddie had intended going on home 
after a very brief stay in Chicago, but when he learned that 
the local Hoo-Hoo contingent had arranged for a concatena- 
tion to be held on Tuesday night he remained over for that 
occasion. lis visit here gave encoutagement and added 
strength to Hoo-Hoo and instilled into the local members of 
the contingent a determination to make the IHoo-Ioo annual 
in Chicago next September the best that ever has been held 
by that order. While in Chicago Mr. Priddie visited a num- 
ber of the large handlers of yellow pine lumber in this ter- 
ritory and succeeded in landing some nice business for his 
company. He recently received a letter from his son, Lieut. 
Richard Priddie, who now is with the United States army In 
France and who writes a most encouraging and optimistic 
letter. While in the Pacific Northwest Mr. Priddie visited 
the new Government spruce mill at Vancouver, Wash., a de- 
scription and pictures of which are printed in this week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and was deeply impressed 
with the magnificent results that have been obtained in so 
short a time by Colonel Disque and those under him who are 
responsible for aircraft lumber production in that territory. 
The Supreme Snark says that he was royally received and en- 
tertained by the Hoo-Hoo wherever he went while on his 
western trip and some very successful and entertaining con 
catenations were held during his tour that have greatly 
strengthened Hoo-Hoo on the Pacifie coast. 


An AR RA 


LOCAL HOO-HOO HOLD CONCATENATION 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo added to their laurels as entertainers and 
several kittens to their membership at a concatenation held 
at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on 
Tuesday evening. About eighty attended the dinner, which 
was given at 6 o’clock, and the festivities that followed, and 
tho the banquet had been announced as a speechless affair 
the talent present proved too strong to stick to announce: 
ment, and Vicegerent Snark A. C. Quixley found himself 
much in the same position as Fuel Administrator Garfield 
and was compelled to call off the “speechless” part. rhe 
concatenation was honored with the presence of three mem 
bers of the Supreme Nine—W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex.» 
Snark of the Universe; L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, Scrivenoter, 
and LL. J. Pomeroy, of Chicago, Jabberwock. Peter Langan, 
of Cairo, Tll., known far and wide as one of the most bined 
thusiastic of Hoo-Hoo, and other out-of-town visitors wert 

resent. 
- A. L. Ford, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Was toastmaster, 
and his introductory remarks and the brief talks of — 
called upon to speak were, tho brief, of just the sort a 
make every loyal Hoo-Hoo glad he is a member of the ordel 
and to vow with himself that he will get out and — 4 
its good more than ever, Snark of the Universe Pridaic, 
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who had just arrived from a tour of the Pacific coast, told 
not only what was being done in the western country for 
Hoo-Hoo but of what is going on everywhere in the lumber 
industry for the benefit of the order. It was gratifying to 
learn from him how rapidly the organization is getting out 
of debt and what loyal Hoo-Hoo have done to make the debt 
dwindle lower and lower. 

As a result of the concatenation the new members of local 
Hoo-Hoo are: Albert W. Larson, H. J. Reinhard, J. K. Van 
Etta, W. J. Waldron, Ek. W. Meeker, E. D. Mercer, W. C. 
Schreiber, Frank I, Abbott, E. L. Thornton, E. A. Thornton, 
Guy E. Walker, George A. Nichols, Robert Lee Heagler and 
Frederic B. McMullen. 

Scrivenoter Tully, Peter Langan and B. A. Johnson also 
spoke. Plans were put on foot for Chicago Hoo-Hoo to help 
clear Hoo-Hoo indebtedness. It is telling no Hoo-Hoo secret 
that H. J. Reinhard, one of the kittens that trod the catnip 
bed, was warned that carnations are to wear and not to eat. 





SOLDIER-LUMBERMAN REACHES FRANCE 


Tom R. Aubrey, son of R. BE. Aubrey, of West Brownsville, 
Pa., was one of the soldier lads who went across in the fleet 
of sixteen American transports whose arrival was recently 
reported from France, every ship being one of the formerly 





TOM R. AUBREY, OF WEST BROWNSVILLE, PA.; 
Of Co. B, Third Battalion, Twentieth Engineers 


German owned vessels of which the Germans made boasts 
were so damaged that they would never be of use again. 
Young Aubrey, who is 25 years of age, is a member of Co. B, 
Third battalion, of the Twentieth Engineers (forest), and 
tho he enlisted December 8 last as a private he was advanced 
to corporal in within a few days’ time and on Jan. 1 cele 
brated New Years as a sergeant. Mr. Aubrey is a young husky, 
being six feet tall and carrying enough weight for his height. 
The soldier boy’s grandfather, Thomas Aubrey, was a sub- 
scriber to the Northwestern Lumberman, a predecessor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, forty years ago, and it and later its 
successor has been a weekly visitor to the Aubrey lumber yard 
ever since. Before going across Aubrey was in training at 
Camp Meade, 


arr nernne 


WILL RETURN TO CRESCENT CITY 

After spending several months at McNary, La., speeding up 
production at the plant of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (Ine.) 
attendant to the manufacture of Government materials in 
the capacity of assistant general manager of operations and 
general sales manager of the company, A. J. Higgins, who is 
secretary and general manager of the A. J. Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co. (Ine.), of New Orleans, La., expects to return 
to the Crescent City within a few days. During Mr. Higgins’ 
absence at New Orleans the affairs of the A. J. Higgins Lum 
ber & Export Co. (Inc.) have been looked after by S. M. 
Raton, assistant general manager, tho Mr. Higgins has kept 
in close touch in a general supervisory way. As the W. M. 





A. J. HIGGINS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. 


Cady Lumber Co. (Inc.) and the A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co. (Inec.) have acquired an interlocutory interest in 
the Harry S. Lafond Co. (Inc.), of New York, it is now 
hecessary for Mr. Higgins to return to New Orleans, and Mr. 
Faton will go to McNary to act as general sales manager. 
ager, W. E. Tant continues as sales manager of the com- 
pany, 





CEMENT SHIP BUILDING GROWS 


Tuesday evening J. E. Freeman, technical engineer, of the 
Portland Cement Association, delivered a talk before the 
Western Society of Engineers on the progress that has been 


made in the building of concrete barges and ships and some 
of the points brought out are of much interest to lumbermen. 
One of the first uses for which concrete was employed was 
the building of a row boat in France in 1849. Since that 
time there have been various attempts made to use concrete 
for barge and ship construction in many European countries. 
Reports from Germany indicate that many concrete barges 
are being used in that country and unless the speaker’s in- 
formation was incorrect England is now using 1,000-ton 
capacity sea going concrete barges for transporting supplies 
from England to France. An Italian firm has been building 
concrete ships for several years and in 1916 a Spanish firm 
built several small coasters mostly around 200 tons capacity. 
The tonnage of the ships and barges built by this company 
in 1916 amounted to 40,000. In 1917 the Fougger Concrete 
Boat Co., of Christiania, Norway, built the first sea going 
concrete vessel. This vessel was named the Namsenfjord and 
is of 320 tons capacity. It is driven at a speed of only seven 
knots by an 80 horsepower engine. This same company has 
opened an office in New York and plans to build concrete 
vessels for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

In 1910 a barge was built for operation on the Welland 
Canal and has been in operation ever since. During the lat- 
ter part of 1917 a vessel was launched at Montreal and at 
present there are three companies in the United States with 
tentative contracts with the Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
the construction of reinforced concrete vessels. Plans now 
are being drawn up by the concrete vessel division of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation and are to be completed some 
time in March. Investigations undertaken by the American 
Concrete Institute and the Portland Cement Association thru 
a joint committee have resulted in the design of a type of 
concrete ship which the committee estimated could be built 
for $63 a ton dead weight capacity as compared with a cost 
of from $90 to $100 a ton for steel and from $70 to $90 a 
ton for wooden vessels of the same displacement. 

In a discussion following the address it was brought out 
that concrete vessels so far designed in this country will 
carry about 15 percent less than steel vessels of the same 
displacement and from 20 to 25° percent less than 
wooden vessels of the same = displacement, The con 
crete ship is most emphatically in an experimental 
stage as yet, but the indications are that rein 
forced concrete will find its place in ship construction in the 
building of barges and small vessels navigating inland water- 
ways and possibly coasters may also be built in considerable 
number for the “pick pocket” trade. Apparently efforts out 
side of those given over to the construction of concrete ves 
sels for the Emergency Fleet Corporation will largely be de- 
voted to the building of barges. One 5,000-ton reinforced 
concrete ship is being constructed at Redwood City, Cal., and 
will be launched in about six weeks. 


—_— 


MAKES RAPID PROGRESS AS SOLDIER 


One of the splendid type of young men, sons of lumbermen, 
who are in the fighting forces of Uncle Sam, dedicating their 
lives to the cause of making the ‘‘world safe for democracy,” 
is Ralph D, Oldham, first lieutenant of the 138th Infantry, 
now stationed at Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla. Young 
Oldham, himself a lumberman, comes from a family of lum 
bermen, His father, J. F. Oldham, formerly with the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., is now sales manager for the Crowell 
& Spencer Lumber Co., Long 
Leaf, La.; his brother, Rob- 
ert Oldham, is with the An- 
trim Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
and his uncle, H. E. Me- 
Kenna, is auditor of the Fer 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, 

Soon after his graduation 
from a public high school of 
St. Louis young Oldham en- 
tered the employ of the Fer- 
guson Lumber Co. as office 
boy, and rapidly rose until 
when he left that company 
to go with his regiment when 
the war began he had risen 
to the position of assistant 
sales manager. His promo- 
tion in the militia was as 
rapid as in the lumber field. 
Ile enlisted as a private in 
the old First Missouri In- 7s 
fantry, now a part of the FIRST LIEUTENANT 
138th Infantry. He was a OLDHAM 
second lieutenant when his regiment was called into service, 
and before it had left for camp he had been made a first 
lieutenant. 

Young Oldham is the ranking officer in command of the 
supply company of the regiment. He has recently been trans 
ferred temporarily to the 137th Infantry. He is just past 
21 years old, and his friends predict a bright future for him 
in the army and declare that he will give a good account of 
himself, and reflect credit upon his country and the lumber 
industry. Lieutenant Oldham is a protégée of Thomas C, 
Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., and Mr, Whitmarsh is especially proud of the young 
man and declares that when, the war is over his place with 
the lumber company will be open for him, 
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‘*‘LEAVE IT TO FRISBIB’’ 


“Leave it to Frisbie’ chuckled an Illinois retailer Wednes 
day night as he wended his way out of the La Salle Theater, 
his sides still aching from laughter after witnessing ‘‘Leave 
It to Jane,” as one of the 150 guests of C. O. Frisbie, presi 
dent of the Cornell Wood Products Co. The 150 present 
were Illinois lumber retailers and their wives, who due to 
the foresight of Mr. Frisbie saw one of the most laughable 
plays of the season while they were in Chicago attending the 
annual of the Dlinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. Do retail lumber dealers ever laugh? Well, 
some may not, but “There are them that does,” as Flora 
Wiggins, the prominent waitress of the show related, and 
without a doubt some had their heartiest laugh in years dur 
ing the two acts of “Leave It to Jane.” Not satisfied with 
being host at one of the “show hits” of the year, Mr, Frisbie 
led the throng over to the LaSalle Hotel, where an elegant 
after-dinner banquet was served, Following the dinner the 
ladies present each were presented with a box of chocolates, 
and the wife of the above mentioned retailer who laughed so 
much at the show echoed “Leave it to Frisbie.” 


BABB BBD IOI 


A Kansas City farm implement concern recently sent 
to retail dealers in its territory a circular in which was 
emphasized the need of careful housing of implements 
by farmers, overhauling for repairs, and prompt atten- 
tion to ordering new implements needed for the 1918 
crop year. The suggestion was made that the retailers 
print enough copies of the circular to distribute to all 
their farmer customers. 


RETURNS TO FORMER SALES ACTIVITY 

The general sales offices of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 
in the White Building, Seattle, Wash., are now in charge of 
L. S. Challacombe, who returns to this concern after an 
absence of nearly two years, during which time he has been 
box and lumber salesman for the Cashmere Lumber Co. at 
Cashmere, Wash. He was with the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co. from 1912 until May, 1916. The company then sold its 
plant at Everett and built its big shingle plant at New 
Westminster, B. C., on the north arm of the Fraser River. 

Mr. Challacombe is a young man, a native of Illinois. He 
attended the University of Washington at Seattle, leaving 
in 1910 to go with the Baring Cedar Co. at Everett, Wash. 
He has had experience in the woods and about mill plants, 
and for several years in handling sales, during which time 
he has obtained an all-around knowledge of lumber and 
shingle manufacturing and marketing. 

The Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. is one of the largest if 
not the largest of shingle manufacturing concerns on the 
north Pacific Coast. Its plant at New Westminster is 
equipped with the latest up to date machinery and, operating 
twenty-two upright machines, turns out over 800,000 red 
cedar shingles a day. The plant contains a number of im 
provements and is built along the lines of a sawmill, insur 
ing stability and permanency. In addition to manufactur 





L. A. CHALLACOMBR, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Sales Manager Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


ing and marketing British Columbia shingles, it also thru 
its Seattle office handles Washington red cedar shingles, 
and under Mr, Challacombe’s direction will increase its 
efforts toward supplying the needs of lumber dealers thru 
out the middle West and Hast. 


~ 


WORD RECEIVED FROM TUSCANIA SURVIVORS 


Keep the home fires burning, 
When your hearts are yearning. 
Tho our lads are far away, 
They dream of home, 

There is a silver lining, 

Thru the dark clouds shining. 
Turn the dark clouds inside out 
Till the boys come home, 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” the most popular of all 
the war songs, perhaps never had a more fitting meaning 
than when hundreds of homes thruout the country within 
the last few days received word that the boys who had left 
them were survivors of the ill-fated Tuscania,. As was told 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nearly 
800 on board were members of the 6th Battalion of the 
Twentieth Engineers (Forest), and while most of them are 
reported among the survivors, several gave up their lives 
and now lie buried along the bleak shores near Port Bllen, 
Islay Island, one of the Hebrides group, where most of the 
bodies of the lost boys were washed ashore. Tho the latest 
report places the loss of American soldiers at 164, the War 
Department has so far been unable to announce exactly how 








W. E. (“BILL”) BARWICK, OF CHICAGO, 
Who Sent “Safe and Well’ Message 


many of them belonged to the forest regiment, which was 
recruited from the woods camps, sawmills and lumber yards 
in many parts of the country. 

The laconic “Safe and well, Bill,” which was the joyful 
news received last Sunday at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 8, EB. 
Barwick, turned darkness into daylight in one Chicago home, 
For three days following the sinking of the Tuscania Mr. 
and Mrs. Barwick suffered only as father and mother can 
suffer when in grave doubts about their boy’s safety under 
circumstances like the 7'uscania disaster, and when the glad 
tidings came on Sunday the dark clouds fled and the sun 
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shone again in the Barwick home. Mr. Barwick is the man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
“Bil” Barwick was a member of the forest regiment on the 
Tuscania, In last week's issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on page 35 there appeared a letter written by “Bill” Barwick 
to his “Dad” and his mother before leaving Camp American 
University near Washington, I). C., and the letter sounded 
just like “Bill 

“Life will certainly have a new meaning to us,” said the 
boy's father this week. “We never knew we had so many 


friends, but we know it how. Of course it may be some time 
before we hear any details and know just exactly where 
Bill’ is, but his cabled news ‘safe and well’ is all the world 
to us. We certainly feel for those other homes where the 
message ‘safe and well’ can never come.” The War Depart 
ment’s cablegram about young Barwick’s safety arrived the 
same day; so had he not been able to send the word, the 


family would have known, anyway 

The sinking of the Juscania caused great anxiety among 
lumbermen at Kansas City, Mo., many of whom had acqaint 
ances among men in the 6th Battalion of the 20th Engineers. 


Four former employees of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. were 
in the battalion. Later reports showed all of them to have 
been saved. Tom Ashby, of Liberty, Kas., who landed at 
Islay, Scotland, is a son of G. W. Ashby, a lumber dealer at 
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Liberty. He is 24 years old and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Ile was employed by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. at Augusta, Kas. The other Long-Bell employees on the 
Tuscania were Porter I. Smith, of Liberal, Mo.; Vernon E. 
sabcock, of Walnut, Kas., and Purl H. Marshall, of Columbus, 
Kas., all of Co. K, 6th Battalion. 


Others Reported Saved 


Among the others from the Kansas City section who were 
saved is Charles Vanlandingham, son of the late A, J. 
Vanlandingham, a number of years ago commissioner 
of the transportation bureau of the Commercial Club. 
Charles Vanlandingham is a corporal and clerk = of 
Co. FE, 6th Battalion. He was formerly employed by the 
Fidelity Trust Co. and later by the Missouri Timber & Land 
Exchange. He was working in the South for that company 
when he enlisted. He is a brother of Walter Vanlandingham, 
of the Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Harry M. Barns, 27 years old, son of Horace M. Barns, of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant of engineers and assigned to the 
20th Engineers (Forest). We has been ordered to Wash- 
ington for assignmend of duty. Lieutenant Barnes formerly 
covered the central Illinois territory, with headquarters at 
Peoria, for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange. He was 
widely known here in athletic circles, 

The announcement that a battalion of the 20th Engineers 
was aboard the Vuscania caused no little concern at New 
Orleans, La., and thruout this territory, which is well rep- 
resented in that forestry regiment. Late advices from Wash- 
ington state that the only residents of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi now unaccounted for are Tommie W. Cook, Bayville, 
La.; Clarence Paul, Alexandria, La.; Thomas 8S. Wasson, 
Kosciusko, Miss., and Homer Pullin, French Camp, Miss. 
Kirst Lieutenant Shelby Saunders, widely known in this ter- 
ritory and before the war manager of the New Orleans office 
of A, Couspeire, a French lumber concern, was among the 
rescued, A cable from Lieutenant Saunders reached his 
mother, who resides in New Orleans, last Thursday. 

Albin Hl. Collins, formerly employed by the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., of Kentwood, La., also figured among the sur- 
vivors, as did Leo. fF. Terzia, of Monroe, La., and C, B. Barnett, 
formerly employed by the Joyce-Watkins Lumber Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. Captain Albert T. Whitebeck, of Shreveport, 
and formerly of Brookhaven, Miss., with a wide acquaintance 
in lumber circles, did not sail with his company on the T'us- 
cania, having been confined to the hospital with a touch of 
bronchitis when the battalion departed for over-seas, 

Mrs. B. C. Steele, of Foxboro, Mass,, was one of the hap- 
plest mothers in the world when she received the news from 
the War Department that her son, Clifton EK, Steele, a member 
of Co. D of the forestry regiment, was among the survivors, 
Young Steele, who is 25 years old, enlisted at Fort Slocum, 
two months ago. Ilis father, Burtee C, Steele, was already 
abroad with the American Forestry Union and is stationed 
in Scotland. 

Reports from Washington states that Joseph G. R. Neville, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.. was among the survivors of the Tuscania, 
He was formerly a lumber inspector at the yard of T. Sullivan 
& Co. and last fall enlisted in the forestry division of the 
20th Engineers. Much concern has been felt here since the 
disaster over the safety of Herbert Hill, former salesman of 
the Ilugh McLean Lumber Co., who enlisted in the engineers’ 
regiment. It is not positively known whether he was on the 


steamer, but he was due to sail at about the time the T'us- 


cania left, 

A little word of four letters clicking over the telegraph 
brought untold relief and joy to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
I. J. Kennedy, of Soperton, Wis. The four letters spelled 
the word “safe” and brought the glad tidings of the fate of 
a son, Wilbur Hf. Kennedy, sergeant in the 20th Engineers, 
who was a passenger on board the ill fated transport T'us- 
cania, 

Wilbur IT. Kennedy was for several years a highly respected 
employee of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. It was 
but shortly after war was declared he volunteered, becom 
ing a member of the company which this country had set out 
to raise. Ife went with his company first to Camp Douglas, 
Wis., and later to Waco, Tex. When the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) was organized he applied for admission. Ilis ap- 
plication was honored and his transfer affected. Ie was pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant before leaving the United 
States. 

Mr. Kennedy's last position with the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co, was that of shipping clerk. In that capacity 
he had charge of the final inspection and loading of many 
thousands of feet of “old faithful hemlock’ for cantonment 
construction, lis friends here are rejoiced to kuow that 
he is still spared to even up the score with the unspeakable 
Ilun. 

Sergeant DeWitt C. Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., of head- 

quarters company, 20th Engineers (Forest), was among the 
survivors of the Tuscania, 
He is the son of George W. & 
Schwartz, Southwestern 
freight agent of the Penn 
sylvania-Vandalia Lines, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. 
Sergeant Schwartz, who is 21 
years old, is a native of St. 
Louis, and after his gradua 
tion from Soldan High School 
two years ago he entered the 
employ of the Lyman-IHawk- 
ins Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
He enlisted in the field ar 
tillery on April 7, and was 
sent to a cantonment = in 
Texas. Later he was trans 
ferred to the forestry regi 
ment and made a_ sergeant. 
His father is well known to 
lumbermen, 

Lieutenant Richard War- 
ren, of Boston, Mass., of the 
20th Engineers (Forest), was 
on the Tuscania. Richard 
Warren was one of the best 
young lumbermen around 
Boston, having been associ 
ated with the Woodstock Lumber Co., on State Street 
for years. He was employed as its purchasing agent. 
The young man enlisted in the regiment several months ago 
and trained at Washington, D. C., at the American University 
Camp. He is married and has one child. Lieutenant Warren 
is the son of Nathan Warren, of 50 Weston Street, Waltham, 
vice president of the Waltham Savings Bank and treasurer of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co. Lieutenant Warren gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1910. He traveled exten- 
sively around the timber regions of Quebec and northern New 
England. 















SERGT. DEWITT C. 
SCHWARTZ 


An Interesting Letter from France 


An interesting letter, together with excerpts from others, 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Maj. 
Edward EK. Hartwick, in command of the First Battalion 


of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest). 
speak for themselves, are as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 18ST BATTALION, 20TH ENGINE ERS | age el 
“Somewhere in France,” Jan. 1918. 

I had the honor of bringing over under my eietatet the 
ist and 2nd Battalions (six companies and headquarte rs) of 
this, the 20th Engineers’ regiment, and of this command 
among the officers about 86 percent are lumbermen, anid 
among the enlisted men at least 70 percent are’ practical 
sawmill men or loggers. 

Shortly after arriving we were distributed to our stations, 
being split up into companies and reaching our stations from 
Dec. 12 to 21; on Jan. 5 Co. B of my battalion had its mill 
set up and sawed the first line. 

The health of all is good, now that we are in the woods 
and at work. There is plenty of food and other conditions 
are good. We are simply waiting for sawmill machinery, 
transportation and logging equipment, but in the meantime 
are getting out cordwood, piling, hewing railroad ties, build- 
ing our stables, camps etc, 

Personal pride prompts me to send the enclosed copies of 
letters received from two commanding officers, with whom we 
temporarily served. These are sent so that our friends may 
share in the satisfaction we experienced in receiving these 
letters. Trusting that we will keep up the record, I am very 
sincerely, : 

Epwarp KE, Hartwick, president Hartwick Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich. (Major, 20th Engineers, U. 8S. N. A., command. 
ing Ist Battalion). 

The letters spoken of read as follows: 

U. S. S. Madawaska, At Sea, Nov. 26, 1917. 

From : Commander Edward Watson, U. 8S. Navy, Command 
ing U. S. S. Madawaska. 

To: Maj. EK. BK. Hartwick, U. S. National Army, 
ing 1st and 2nd Battalions, 20th ‘Engineers. 

SUBJECT Appreciation of troops under his command, 

(1) So noteworthy has been the conduct, discipline and 
bearing of the troops under your command while embarked 
in this vessel that it calls for some expression from me as 
commanding officer of the ship. 

(2) Your men have distinguished themselves by orderly 
quietness and promptness at abandon ship drill and at ail 


The letters, which 


Command 
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LIEUT. RICHARD WARREN AND CHILD, 
Boston Lumberman Among the Saved 





other times; by keeping their quarters, washrooms and 
latrines scrupulously clean, and by standing an earnest, inter- 
ested and excellent lookout. 

(3) They have won the admiration and liking of the officers 
and men of this ship who have been proud and glad to be 
associated with them, and feel sure that in the future they 
will render an excellent account of themselves. 

(Signed) Epwarp Watson. 
CAMP HEADQUARTERS, BASE SECTION No, 1—FRANCE 
Dec. 20, 1917. 

From: C om MS ‘ommander, 

To: Maj. E Hartwick, Commanding 20th Engineers. 

MY DEAR Foo Allow me to express to you, and to your 
officers and men, my appreciation of excellent discipline dis- 
played by your command and the good conduct which char 
acterized it while in this camp. Notwithstanding the heavy 
details of men for building dams and other important en 
gineer work, you have been able to improve the barracks and 
the grounds which you occupied. 1 inspected your barracks 
after your regiment left and found all property in excellent 
condition and properly cared for, and the grounds in the 
vicinity well policed. 

Kivery effort seems to have been made by your command 
to leave everything in better shape than it was when you 
arrived. For this reason we look upon your stay with us as a 
blessing, which I am sorry to say has not been the case 
with a number of organizations. 

You may well feel that you have helped us along in our 
great work here instead of retarding us. 

My best wishes go with you and all of the other officers 
and men of the 20th Engineers. Yours sincerely, 

; (Signed) N. F. McCiure, Colonel 22nd Cavalry, Command 
ing. 





~_— 


NO IMMEDIATE RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 

Advices just received in this country reveal that no exten- 
sive reconstruction operations will be undertaken in France 
until after the conclusion of the war. . Immediately following 
the declaration of war by the United States plans were con 
sidered in this country for reconstructing a portion of France 
and some preliminary steps were taken. Investigations in 
France revealed, however, that because of the shortage of 
supplies of all kinds and an even greater shortage of labor 
no comprehensive plan of construction could be undertaken. 
After the war there will be considerable labor available but 
rebuilding operations may be somewhat delayed by the short 
age of building materials. The first steps probably will be 
those that lead to securing the needed supplies. 





TIMBER ESTIMATOR ENTERS BUSINESS 

RB. E. Steenson, of Whitewater, Wis., well known among 
timbermen and lumbermen many years, announces that he is 
now in the timber estimating business for himself. For 
twelve years he has been working for other timber estim: iting 
companies, and for the last eight years has been connected 
with Lemienx Bros., of New Orleans, La. Mr. Steenson has 
returned north and with headquarters at Whitewater, Wis., 
is ready to make contracts for timber land estimates, tor st 
working plants and topographic map work. He needs oe 
introduction, as he has become well and favorably known 
thruout many parts of the country during the last dozen 
years he has been doing that kind of work in the lumber 
industry. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Harman Hughes Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Hughes Lumber Co. 

ARIZONA. Winkleman—C. D. Martin & Co. has sold 
its interests to Kelvin Lumber & Supply Co. 

ARKANSAS. Clarendon—The Galloway Kennedy Co. 
recently increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Gravette—The Gravette Lumber Co. has taken over the 
business of the Allen Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Emeryville—The Emeryville Lumber & 
Mill Co. have succeeded F. L. McGillan. 

ILLINOIS. Gilman—The Gilman Lumber & Coal Co. 
has succeeded J. H. Gleason. The Corn Belt Lumber Co. 
has not purchased the J. H. Gleason business as previously 
reported, 

Lake Villa—The Charles Herbaugh Lumber Co. has in- 
ereased its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. 

La Rose—La Rose Elevator Co. has been succeeded by 
Davis Bros. & Stevenson. 

Leland—Leland Farmers’ Co. are not in the lumber 
business. 

Milmine—Hamman Bros. are out of the lumber business. 

IOWA. Toledo—Pyramid Lumber Co. has taken over 
the business of the Citizens’ Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—B. H. Stevens has been suc- 
ceeded by J. Fred McCormack. 

Elizabethtown—Jenkins-Essex Co. has taken over the 
interests of Watkins & Co. 

Sturgis—The Alloway Bros. Lumber Co. has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, Fred Alloway taking the busi- 
ness at Sturgis and Frank Alloway taking over the inter- 
ests at Clay. 

MICHIGAN. Cass City—The Cass City Coal & Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $5,000 to $8,000. 

Marquette—The Keystone Handle Co. has recently taken 
over the business of the Sambrook lumber mill. Opera- 
tions will be continued until the new owners move to 
Marquette, which will be in June or July. 

MINNESOTA. Moose Lake—The sawmill of John Willis 
which operated here all last summer has been permanently 
closed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenda—The H. W. Darby Hardwood 
Lumber Co. will move its general office to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The National Refrigerator & 
Furniture Co. has changed its name to the National Re- 
frigerator Co. ; 

St. Louis—Christman Veneer & Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $12,000 to $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—J. A. Schoenthal & Co. has 
changed its name to A. A. Tanner & Co. 

Lodge Pole—Persinger & Jewett has been taken over 
by S. A. Foster Lumber Co., of Lincoln. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Central Timber Export Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $250,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Deering—The Bond Lumber Co. 
has sold its interests to the Cox Emerson Lumber Co. 

Grace City—W. C. Goddard is now sole owner of the 
Independent Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Barnes Mead Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Toledo—The capital stock of the Goodsell Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been increased to $120,000. 

OKLAHOMA. lLexington—Lexington Lumber Co. has 
taken over the business of W. H. P. Trudgeon. 

OREGON. Portland—Emerson Hardwood Co. has de- 
creased its capital from $500,000 to $150,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—The Builders Lumber 
& Supply Co. is considering increasing its capital stock 
from $10,000, to $20,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Iroquois—A. E. Hollister has been 
succeeded by Lot. W. Armin. 

Mitchell—The Thompson Yards (Inc.) have taken over 
the yard of Davis & Daniels here and also Loomis & 
Riverside, making their headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Watertown—W. C. Walsh and A. Melham have sold out 
their interests in the Melham Bros. Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Algood-Whitson Lumber Co. has moved 
its place of business to Burnside, Ky. . 

Johnson City—The Tennessee Box Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000. 

TEXAS. Beasley—The G. W. Smith Lumber Co. has 
filed certificate of dissolution. 

Coleman—A certificate of dissolution has been filed re- 
cently by the J. P. Dodson Lumber Co. : 

Houston—The Jesse H. Jones Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Merit—The Merit Lumber Co. is now owned by the 
Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co. of Dallas. 

Terrell—Zinck & La Roe have been succeeded by La Roe 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—George W. Cone has pur- 
chased the sawmill near Washougal from R. C. Sugg, trus- 
tee for A. F. McKee and T. M. Hickey. Mr. Cone origin- 
ally owned the sawmill now the property of Pittock and 
Leadbetter Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—S. J. Proctor & Co. has been 
taken over by the Habberstadt Lumber Co. ; 

Kau Claire—Eau Claire Lumber Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution. ; 

Delavan—The Barker Lumber Co. which recently dis- 
posed of its yard here to the Doyon & Rayne Lumber 
Co., of Madison, will continue to maintain its headquarters 
and general offices in Delavan. A new -general office 
building will be erected at Fifth and Walworth Avenue, 
Jelavan. : 

Fon-du-Lac—The Northern Casket Co. has increased its 
tapital stock from $200,000 to $600,000. ‘ ; 

Menomonee Falls—The J. B. Whittaker Lumber Co. 
has sold its entire business to the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
Waukesha. 

Prairie Farm—The G. E. Scott Estate purchased the 
Independent Lumber Yard and recently sold it to the 
Frank Carter Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

QUEBEC. St. Laurent—J. A. Garand & Co., lumber 
manufacturers, has been succeeded by Canadian Special- 
ties Manufacturing Co. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Watrous—J. E. Robins & Son have 
dissolved partnership. 'The business will now be carried 
on as the Robins Hardware Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Stevens-Daly Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to engage 
in general lumber and planing mill business, by C. L. 
Grey, J. G. Daly and associates. 

ARKANSAS. Paragould—Echardt & Lennon Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000. 

COLORADO. Telluride—The San Miguel Lumber Co. 
has recently incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Dade City—Dade City Veneer, Lath & 
Crate Manufacturing Co. has been organized. 

IDAHO. Nez Perce—Nez Perce Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—California Manufacturing Co. has 

Nm re-incorporated; capital, $10,000. 








IOWA. Mason City—Hasbrouch Lumber Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Sagola—Northern Sawmill Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—A $10,000 company composed 
of R. M. Hunt, F. M. Hunt and L. M. Arnoid has been 
organized to engage in the sawmill business. R. M. Hunt 
was formerly with the Williams & McKeithen Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Woodwork Manufac- 
turiing Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

St. Louis—The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. was recently 
incorporated for $400,000. 

MONTANA. Billings—Hutchinson Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Tobias—Tobias Lumber & Coal Co. has 

incorporated with a $25,000 capital. 
_NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Newton Door, Sash & Trim 
Co. has recently incorporated, capital $5,000. Lumber, 
millwork, ete, The incorporators: Homer C. Whittaker, 
James KE. Brown, and Mildred F. Hickman. 

Lawrence—L. Baldasky & Co. has been organized to 
carry on general woodworking business. F., . Merall, 
L. R. Williams and J. C. Fuerst are the incorporators. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burnsville—The Western Caro- 
lina Lumber Co. has been chartered with $125,000 capital 
stock. 

Dunn—The General Utility & Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. The 
incorporators are Marvin L. Wade, B. O. Townsend and 
G. M. Telghman. 

Hendersonville—The Stoney Mountain. Co., with an 
authorized capital of $125,000, has recently been incor- 
porated. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—Portsmouth Tie Co. has incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Troy—The Cappel-Wayne Furniture Co. was recently 
incorporated for $20,000, 

OREGON. Portland—Westlake Lumber Co. has been 
chartered with a capital of $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The W. H. Dyer Mill 
& Lumber Co. has recently been organized with a capital 
stock of $125,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Shandon Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, 

Florence—Florence Builders’ Supply Co. was incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital. 

TEXAS. Conroe—Johnston Lumber Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of $20,000 by J. M. Morse, Wesley 
Morse and T. M,. Johnston. 

Dallas—Frank Jester Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
for $50,000. The incorporators are Frank G. Jester, ©. 
Weichsel and Fred E. Johnston. 

Kl Paso—The Renning Lumber Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $30,000, 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—The W. F. White Lumber Co. has 
recently been incorporated with $25,000 capital by A. T. 
Mskridge and others. 

WASHINGTON. Redmond—Redmond Logging Co. was 
incorporated with $30,000 capital. 

Seattle—Kquitable Shipbuilding Corporation has been 
chartered with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Townley Furniture 
Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 by L. L. Townley, 
W. A. Tully, Vernon A. Cobb and others. 

Stony Bottom—Buena Vista Hardwood Co. has been in- 
corporated to engage in timber cutting and manufacturing 
operations, with an authorized capital of $50,000. Incor- 
porators: I. B. Bumgardner, FA. |. Bumgardner, M. P. 
Poague, Estelle Moore and Mila Moore. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Quatsino Timber 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Vancouver—Seaside Lumber Co. was incorporated with 
a capital of $12,000. 

Victoria—Bainbridge Lumber Co. has recently been in- 
corporated for $500,000. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Reliance Fuel, Timber 
and Lumber Co. has heen incorporated. Will earry on 
wholesale and retail lumber business. 

ONTARIO. Kemptville—The McMaster Lumber Co. has 
been organized with an authorized capital of $45,000 to 
manufacture lumber and timber and carry on general 
contracting business. 

Toronto—KEdward Clark & Son has recently been in- 
corporated, 

QUEBEC. St. Madeleine—Chabot & Freres have been 
incorporated to carry on business as sawmill operators. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Clarendon—The Schussler mill and fac- 
tory site has been purchased by EK. A. Fisher, A. F. Hayes 
and G. Kk. Wilson, of Michigan. Operations will be started 
at once and slack barrel heading and staves will be manu- 
factured. 

CALIFORNIA. Loyalton—Charles McGowen and H. H. 
Edmonds, of Klamath Falls, recently purchased the 
timber tracts of the Estate of Captain Roberts. <A good 
sized banc mill will be erected as soon as conditions in the 
mountains are favorable. 

San Francisco—Wayne Millwork & Lumber Co. recently 
entered the trade. 

Stockton—Sunset Lumber Co. have taken a 10-year 
lease on yard and shed space of the Stockton Ice & Fuel 
Co. and will open a yard. 

COLORADO. Manitou—Manitou Lumber Co, (Inc.) will 
begin business in about sixty days. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport — The Housatonic Ship- 
building Co. has laid two keels for wooden vessels, of 
approximately 3,500 tons each. It is expected the ships 
will be ready for launching as soon as the ice goes out 
of the Housatonic River. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Alliance Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has been chartered with a capital of 5,500,000 to 
carry on a general transportation business. It is under- 
stood that the ship yard will be located in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia or Camden. 

Wilmington—The W. H. Dyer Mill & Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital of $125,000 and will operate saw 
mills. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—S. Sutton and associates plan 
to establish crate factory to utilize waste from two big 
planing mills. 

GEORGIA. Sycamore—John R. Barfield, of Vienna, has 
purchased longleaf pine timber on 1850 acres and will in- 
stall sawmill with daily capacity of 50,000 feet. Will erect 
fifty dwellings for employees. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Johnston Lumber Co. has re- 
cently started in the wholesale lumber business (no yard). 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Lonis C. Cavallo (Inc.) 
will establish a new stave yard here. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Holahan & Bailey have started 
in the wholesale hardwood lumber business (no yard). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Cowan Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and 
is ready to start in the lumber manufacturing business. 

Burnsville—The Southern Treenail Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture locust pegs for wooden ship 
construction. 








rLumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 








: LUMBER CRAYON 


American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


Sree samples. 
Write today. 


a American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, peste 








FOREIGN 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. . 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpoo!}.” 








Hiieasd Glinlinunii tts, 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ‘;CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’'sT elecode. 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, FE. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


27 Union Street, Glasgow and 17 Grace Church Street, London, E. C. 3, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


AMERICAN LUMBER AND LOGS 


CABLE ADDRESSES:—Singletons, Glasgow and Ankoroke, Grace, London. 
CABLE CODES: — — A. B.C. 5th Edition, Scotts, Liebers, A. 1. Zebra. 


Cant & Kemp, Stenson” 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of ail kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. , 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HOTELS 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 
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G i iE. PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ... $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, — $4, $5 

. er day 
Room with detachea path . . «+ + $3, $3 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


(ote! la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























: i All Lumbermen 


'4 make theirhead- 
7 quarters at the 





Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 
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Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


Plymouth—A. U. Newberry is considering developing 
pine, cypress and gum timber and also the manufacturing 
of heading, staves, shingles etc. 

OHIO. Powell—The Potter Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Worthington, has opened a branch yard and office here. 

OREGON. Butte Falls—Butte Falls Lumber Co. re- 
cently started business. 

Portland—Thorsen Hendrickson Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

TEXAS. Blythe—The R. H. Kemp lumber Co. will be- 
gin business in about one month. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Thomas V. Johnson (inc.) 
has started the wholesale lumber business (no yard). 

Sheboygan—The Acme Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale hard wood lumber business (no yard). 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Langham—The West Lumber Sup- 
ply Co. iS considering establishing a branch here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The De Queen Lumber Co. is 
installing three planing machines with a daily capacity of 
200,000 feet. The company is also erecting a large office 
building, the present one being inadequate. 

CALIFORNIA. Montague—Loosely & Dwinnell are re- 
building the old Hudson sawmill, near Ball Mountain. 
Operations will start March 1 with a daily capacity of 
5,000 feet. 

FLORIDA. Creastview—Planers and dry kilns will be 
installed in lumber plant here by J. W. Abbot and Thomas 
Pickens. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—Ewing A. Flynn, of Mt. Ster- 
ling, has organized a new company to take over the busi- 
ness of the Cynthiana Lumber Co. Mr. Flynn has been 
associated with the McCormick Lumber Co. for a number 
of years. 

LOUISIANA.  Elizabeth—Industrial Lumber Co. will 
erect 2-story store building; estimated cost $20,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Richard Keating, Clifton 
Avenue and Western Maryland railway tracks, will re- 
build plant reported burned at a loss of $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Blum_ Bros., cheese box 
manufacturers, are arranging to add a veneer mill to their 
factory, on the west end. This addition means an invest- 
ment of about $10,000. The company manufactures about 
a million cheese boxes annually, and operations may be 
extended thru economy gained in the manufacture of its 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Dorris—The Weston & Dearmond saw- 
mill was recently destroyed by fire of unknown origin, 
with a loss of $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—The flood water of the Cum- 
berland River swept away a quantity of manufactured 
lumber and 75,000 logs from the holdings of the Kentucky 
Lumber Co. It is reported that the Cumberland River 
has reached a flood stage of sixty-eight feet, which is four 
feet higher than its crest in 1918, when it broke all former 
records. 

MARYLAND. Walbrook—Fire of unknown origin, caus- 
ing an estimated loss of between $15,000 and $20,000, 
recently wrecked the Richard Keating millwright and 
lumber plant, on the Western Maryland Railroad tracks. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Nuss & Moore Trunk Co. 
suffered loss by fire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Sandown—The Fessenden Lum- 
ber & Stave Mill has been destroyed by fire. Estimated 
loss $15,000, partly covered by insurance, 

NEW YORK. Saratoga Springs—The planing mill of 
Carl J. Lundgren was totally destroyed by fire recently. 
The loss is estiniated at about $10,000. The mill was 
formerly leased by Hammond & Mosher. 

OHIO. Akron—Fire that started in an overheated dry 
kiln in the Lyman Hawking Lumber Co.’s yard caused 
an estimated loss of $100,000. A large stack of molds for 
war orders was destroyed. 


WYOMING. Meeteetse—The sawmill of William Locke, 





was recently destroyed by fire with a loss of approximately 
$2,000. Mr. Locke announces that he will rebuild as soon 
as he can secure new machinery. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Rison, ArK., Feb. 11.—The Sand Creek Land & Timber Co, 
has filed notice of surrender of charter. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 11.—Suit has been instituted by Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co, against the Trout Lake Lumber Co,, 
for the alleged non-performance of a contract for the cutting 
and delivery of 12,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Mullen & Buckley (Inc.) 
has been assigned. 


KILLEEN, TEX., Feb. bol, 2: Bishop, Farmers’ Lumber 
Yard, reported bankrupt. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


John R. Barfield has purchased the timber off 1,850 acres 
of land northwest of Sycamore, Ga., from D. H. Davis, 
The consideration was $150,000. The timber is longleaf 
pine and is in its virgin state. It is considered the finest 
round timber along the line of the Great Southern & 
Florida Railroad. Mr. Barfield will erect a large sawmill 
on the national highway with a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet. About fifty houses for the white employees will be 
built and numerous shanties for the negroes. 





Patrick Hogan, of Sawanne, Ont., has sold an extensive 
timber holding to the Hyamdo Pulp & Paper Co., of 
Rochester and New York. The price paid for the prop- 
erty is considerably in excess of $200,000. The company 
may erect a pulp and paper mill. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies of 
any of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering 
state number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,250,480. Stave steaming and drying apparatus. Henry 
I’. Marten, Henry Grahn and Julius C. Andersen, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

1,250,694. Saw gage. John A. St. Clair, Indianapolis, 
Ind., assignor to KE. C. Atkins & Co., same place. 

1,250,880. Saw sharpener. John K, Hoddinott, Balti 
more, Md. 

1,250,841. Joint for woodwork. William R. K. Gandell, 
London, England. 

1,250,977. Horizontal turntable for band saws. Archie 
IX. Cottrell, Portland, Ore. 

1,251,133. Boring tool. Edmund J. H. 
York, N. Y. 

1,251,157. Logging system. Oscar A. Wirkkala, Knapp 
ton, Wash. 

1,251,554. Tree surgery implement. Frederick I. Marvin, 
New York, N. Y. 

eo Mortising machine. Ernest Rieder, Lake For 
est, ; 

1,251,686. Logging block bearing, James C. Ollard, Ta 
coma, Wash., assignor to Ollard Trolley Wheel Co., Dover, Del. 

1,251,844. Saw mount. William Hl. Trout, Milwaukee, 
7” assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., same 
‘it 


Thiemer, New 


y. 

1,252,105. Cross cut saw handle. Karl G. Gustafson, 
Mullan, Ida. 

1,252,132. Offset for sawmill carriages. Carl M. Madsen, 
Sunburst, N.C. 

1,252,271. Lathe. William Kistler and Arthur L. Butcher, 
Jackson, Mich., assignors to Hayes Wheel Co., same place. 

1,252,428. Art of preserving wood. Oliver P. M. Goss, 
Seattle, Wash. 
. 1,252,435, Logging car. Clarence A. Hessner, Newbern, 
es 

1,252,445. Process for sawing logs. John I. Johansson, 
Helsingfors, and Carl G. Tigerstedt, Elima, Finland. 

1,252,583. Log dog. Alonzo D. Kellum, Newbern, N. C. 
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With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.28. ° 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


At least part of the week old Sol did his ‘‘bit’’ to 
help make people forget the drawbacks of heatless Mon- 
days and cheerless other days, and one result was that 
lumbermen were placed in a better frame of mind even 
tho orders did not flow in any faster. It was spring- 
like, and the trade felt springlike. The big benefit came 
to the trade thru the ability of the railroads to relieve 
congestion because they were able to move cars faster 
than in any other time in weeks. Spring business will 
probably not begin to form itself for two or three weeks 
and it may be still later. Prices on all kinds of lumber 
are strong and the most pronounced demand continues 
from the industries that are active, mostly on account 
of different kinds of war requirements. The low grade 
demand for box and crating purposes is especially good. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FER, 9 











Lumber Shingles 
OT ei pe Retesadea Sa ean ee SEAL rk 24,036,000 1,863,000 
1 EERE RES ernie ty 9 43,244,000 3,619,000 
eT Tee ee ee 19,208,000 1,756,000 
TOTAL RECEIYTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 9 
Lumber Shingles 
[ey ee ee we yr 154,405,000 15,1238,000- 
DE -Cerbseihas cen be eeuen savas ee 311,668,000 35,085,000 
eT eee ie eee 157,263,000 19,962,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 9 
Lumber Shingles 
DE Sia. ws bob Sen wa bs Cee eae 10,423,000 508,000 
DT Sang behowe bes etna soe ee eae 15,087,000 1,183,000 
eT Oe ene ee 4,664,000 675,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 9 
Lumber Shingles 
DE cate euweiase ee enen sgn bane 71,655,000 8,769,000 
1) |, SERS ea San eee ene 117,748,000 16,233,000 
J | Bererer Te rere rT 46,093,000 7,464,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the. week ended Feb. 13, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 5 $ 14,400 
5,000 and under NS 65 0 a sate: co A 5,000 
10,000 and under 7 i 1 14,000 
25,000 and under 650,000........... 1 40,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... a 55,000 


United States Government—tile ware- 


EE 855 5a y 6s as dew ase subse owe sa 1 175,000 
ROR 05 5 fr as tos sh AG Sah cw 0 coo ww Lo 10 $ 308,400 
Average valuation for week............. Pees 30,340 
TOtAIS PLOVIORS WOOK... cccccccccveccees 16 3,738,500 
Average valuation previous week....... sone 233,656 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 56 906,775 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 18, 1918.......... 67 4,850,250 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 686 12,210,075 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 637 7,883,882 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 657 7,520,375 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 678 10,216,295 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 418 4,243,450 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 731 7,168,560 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 744 = 11,070,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 649 10,522,600 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,099 = 12,618,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 575 5,238,250 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Business with northern pine is of the 
factory variety, the trade finding little demand from the 
yards. The car and embargo situation is so serious that 
mills do not take much new business under present con- 
ditions. Stocks are light, and as production will be 
below normal all northern pine items ought to be able to 
retain a firm market for a long time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—Small transactions in white 
pine show high prices prevailing for all stocks that are 
being handled, both in yards and from cars. The buying 
is somewhat more active, but the supply is no better. 
Low grade material is practically sold out, and very little 
new stock seems to be in sight for some months. The 
trade expects a much lower volume of white pine output 
this year, both because of the poor car supply and of 
labor shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Yards in the market for 
northern pine find trouble in getting quotations on their 
requirements, and as a result business in that line con- 
tinues somewhat slack. Mills apparently are not work- 
ing hard for business as yet and no concessions are 
offered. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The white pine market sd 
strong and demand is reported extensive. Wholesalers 
are restricted in their sales by embargoes, and for herd 
next few days at least it is going to be almost im possible 
to make shipment anywhere. For this reason not muc h 
effort is being made to get business, and some concer ne 
will not issue any quotations for a time. Those yards 
which have a good supply-of crating stock are doing @ 
large amount of local business, with prices holding strons- 
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New York, Feb. 11.—Weather conditions prevent any 
demand from building sources, and embargo orders hold 
up nearly everything else that is called for. Wholesalers 
report plenty of business on books at good prices, and 
while most of it is for Government purposes, outside 
buying is as good as available stocks permit. Whole- 
salers appear more willing to contract ahead with their 
mills than earlier in the season, indicating a stronger 
conviction that prices are bound to continue their upward 
swing for many months. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 11.—Yard buying is still behind 
the usual rate at this season. Extremely cold weather 
held business back a while, and even the milder weather 
of last week has not seemed to stimulate buying much. 
The heatless Monday rules have hit a good many wood- 
working factories and interfered with demand for factory 
lumber somewhat, but plants have run as usual on food 
boxes and have had a good demand in that line, so low 
grade lumber is still going heavily into consumption and 
free stocks are scarce. Manufacturers are not inclined to 
make concessions to move stock, in view of the prospect 
that next season’s cut will be light, combined with the 
present low condition of dry lumber piles. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 11—Embargoes are not 
as numerous as a week ago, but they are in sufficient 
numbers to retard shipments and to hold up others that 
are wanted by consumers that are so located as to be 
affected by the restrictions on shipments. The open 
weather of the last few days has tended to relieve ship- 
ping conditions somewhat and increasing shipments are 
expected with a continuation of the prevailing conditions. 
The delay in the movement of stock to consumers has 
tended to keep up supplies in the yards. Dealers report 
large orders awaiting fulfillment and supplies here will 
dwindle rapidly when better shipping accommodations are 
available. Prices continue to show upward tendencies 
but wholesalers state that they are not as high in propor- 
tion as those being asked by the manufacturers for the 


new cut. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—Little spruce is being han- 
dled in Pittsburgh territory. The market is active in 
the East but it is not important in volume when the 
Governmen{ requirements are subtracted from it. Clear 
spruce is very scarce. Low grade material is lacking, tho 
eastern buyers are getting a better supply than during 
the midwinter period. 





Boston, Feb. 13.—Never before in the North has there 
been so much snow and cold weather, and the difficulty 
of obtaining labor makes things so much worse. 
tions in the market for spruce dimension are extraor- 
dinary. Government orders for wide lumber have been 
numerous, but in the main there has been little demand. 
Prices for 8-inch and under run about $40, while the 
10-inch is taking $53, and 12-inch about $55. From some 
manufacturers, however, the 10- and 12-inch can be 
bought at $44 to $46, in lengths not over 16 feet. There 
has never before been such a difference between the prices 
of the narrow and the wide. In the random 2x3-, 2x4-, 
and 2x7-inch the prices are about $32, and even $33. For 
2x8-inch the bulk of dealing comes between ‘$35 and $36. 
The trade in 2x10-inch is quiet and the prices continue at 
$39 to $40. New Brunswick shipments are hard to secure. 
Many mills are making box boards from slabs instead of 
lath. Spruce round edge inch box boards sell at $27 to 
$28, and matched spruce boards go at $37 to $38. 
boards, 5-inch and up, sell at $32.50 to $33. 
spruce clapboards, extras, are selling at $56 
clears at $54. 


Condi- 


Covering 
Four-foot 
and the 








New York, Feb. 11.—Practically no spruce has reached 
the market the last few days owing to weather and 
embargo conditions. “Government demands for airplane 
stock are increasing and while from a financial stand- 
point it is recognized that it hardly pays small mills to 
attempt to sort the clear from merchantable, still there 
are strong, patriotic appeals that are bringing more of 
this stock to market. The building demand is quiet and 
will continue so for some months. Prices are strong from 


top to bottom. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—With post supplies light the trade 
expects early buying and that the volume this spring will 
make an active market. It is too early to give a fair 
estimate on the pole business but under present conditions 
the trade can not hope for much more volume than last 
year, when the demand was considerably below normal. 
White cedar shingles are scarce, demand light and prices 
are unchanged. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 11.—Cedar posts are moving 
with unusual activity for the time of year, and apparently 
retail yards are low on supplies and buyers realize that it 
will be necessary to get their orders in early to get de- 
liveries for their spring trade. Some producers are so 
far sold ahead that they refuse to take on new orders. 
Winter production is likely to be even lower than first 
figured, owing to the big demand for fuel wood which 
has turned many wood crews to cutting cordwood. Pole 
business is light but in fair proportion to the dry stocks 


on hand, 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Trade with both northern and south- 
ern stocks represents a market wherein the demand is 
better than ability of mills to fill. In fact, many shippers 
do not care for any more orders until they are able to get 
away orders already on the books. The consensus of the 
best informed in the market appears to be that hardwoods 
will have a good demand thruout the Spring. Stocks are 
light, due to-inability of mills to produce in a normal way, 
and this condition combined with a car shortage and 
embargoes, bordering almost on a paralyzed traffic situa- 
tion insofar as lumber is concerned, makes business far 
from satisfactory. Birch seems to be in fair demand 
while basswood and elm are wanted actively. Maple also 
enjoys a good market. The situation with red and sap 
gum seems little changed, quotations remaining firm. 
Poplar is as much in request as it ever has been and cot- 
tonwood is very scarce. Of course, the best demand con- 
tinues for the lower grades for box making and crating 
Purposes, and the trade expects that sort of demand to 
srow with the progress of spring instead of to diminish. 
Prices on all hardwoods are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—After being tied up several 
weeks by the severe cold weather the hardwood mills are 
beginning to resume again, but so far as this market is 
concerned business still is flattened out by the embargo 
on the Frisco railroad, and dealers fear it will be several 
Weeks yet before there will be any relief. As a result 
the hardwood business here practically is at a standstill. 


Orders that have been in for weeks are not yet filled 
and mill representatives do not desire to take any more 
until the situation has cleared up. Gum is in very strong 
demand, but the supply is very short, so short in fact 
that one box factory here had to close down last week 
for lack of material. Wagon factory stocks are low and 
inability to get material may cause considerable incon- 


venience in that direction soon. Sash and.door plants are 
better fixed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—The hardwoods are retain- 
ing all the strength that has characterized them in the 
last few months, and on some grades and thicknesses 
numerous price advances are reported. The market is 
distinctively a seller’s choice. The strongest wood at 
present is ash, on almost every recorded thickness of 
which there have been advances in the average sale 
prices reported by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, except the grades of No. 3 
common and clear face strips, where the prices of the 
last week are unchanged. These are the advances: 
FAS, 4/4, $7 to $66; 5/4, $7 to $73; 6/4, $7 to $76; 8/4, 
$7 to $86; 10/4, $14 to $100; 12/4, $5 to $105, and 16/4, $3 to 
$110; No. 1 common, 4/4, $6 to $44; 5/4, $6 to $50; 6/4, $6 
to $53, 8/4, $6 to $59; 10/4, $6 to $80; No. 2 common, 4/4, 
$4 to $31; 5/4, $4 to $33; 6/4, $4 to $36, 8/4, $7 to $42, 10/4, 
$4 to $53. Reports of basswood sales show all prices on 
all grades strongly maintained. The same situation pre- 
vails in the cottonwood and chestnut sections of the 
market. Oak continues its exceptionaly strong position 
with but one price recession in this market, plain white 
and red oak selects being $1 lower, to $58, for 2-inch 
thicknesses. Quartered white oak, FAS, is $2 higher on 
all thicknesses as follows: %-inch, $74; 1-inch, $85; 1%- 
inch, $88; 2-inch $93. These advances of the average 
sales prices are reported in plain white and red oak: 
FAS, 1-inch, $2 to $64; 2-inch, $6 to $78; selects, 1-inch, 
$4 to $53; 1144-inch, $2 to $56; No. 1 common and selects, 
l-inch and 2-inch, $1 each to $43 and $50 respectively; 
No. 2 common, 1-inch, $2 to $30; 2-inch, $3 to $38; No. 3 
common, $3 each on 11-inch to $28 and 2-inch to $27; 
plain red oak, FAS, step plank, 14-inch, $2 to $88. On 
movements of quartered white oak thru the Cairo gate- 
way, increases of the average sale prices of from $2 to $6 
are reported and on plain white and red oak the changes 
range from $1 decline to advances of $8 on 2-inch FAS 
to $75 and 38-inch FAS to $86. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The hardwood yards are held 
up by embargoes, so that little out of town business is 
being done. Yards which are located on switching rail- 
roads are worse off than others, as they find that ship- 
ments are not accepted from such lines by the thru roads, 
whereas yards located directly on the trunk lines are 
making some shipments. But the volume of business is 
not large at any of the yards and is not expected to show 
much improvement until rail congestion improves. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 11.—Just now there is not much 
buying of hardwood, but the condition is not such as to 
discourage producers, and they are holding to their re- 
maining dry lumber stocks with a disposition to get full 
value, expecting an increase in prices before next fall. 
The light demand is really a relief to dealers, who are 
struggling to get old orders shipped and are just as well 
satisfied not to have them piling in. The winter log 
output in Wisconsin and Minnesota is reported to be much 
less than last year. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 11.—Inquiry for thick stock in oak, 
ash and hickory is very heavy, with little to offer in this 
section. Bill stuff likewise is in heavy demand. Opera- 
tion and shipping are both at a standstill. Prices are 
unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12..—-Missouri hardwood manufac- 
turers report that cars are easier and that they are get- 
ting about 50 percent of their requirements for shipments 
to points that are not embargoed. There is an especially 
good demand from outside consumers for cottonwood and 
the lower grades of gum to be used in the manufacture 
of boxes, but this demand in St. Louis is only fair, users 
being pretty well stocked up and willing to buy only when 
a bargain presents itself. Demand from furniture manu- 
facturers continues light. Thick oak and car oak are 
greatly wanted. 

New York, Feb. 11.—Demand shows strong signs of 
wanting to increase, but with the difficulty of getting sat- 
isfactory assurances from mills, wholesalers are not in- 
clined to figure very far ahead, and it has been a long 
while since the market has been right down to the hand 
to mouth basis that it is today. Stocks among yards 
which have to supply the wants of smaller consumers, 
and which mount up in the aggregate, are getting dan- 
gerously low and much depends upon the improvement 
made the last two weeks in the Government program for 
relieving freight congestion. Prices continue strong, but 
there are a few indications of accumulation among the 
higher class stocks, like best quartered oak, where prices 
are a little off, but all staples are well held and are freely 
called for in all classes of construction. This is more 
evident in plain oak and chestnut, as well as thick maple 
and birch, some sizes of which are practically out of the 
market. Profits are good on what can be delivered, but 
there is little of it. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—The hardwood trade has been 
largely brought to a standstill, with small prospect that 
it will be resumed before long. 
are unable to get cars and find it impossible to take care 
of such orders as are offered. Prices obtained for lumber 
actually shipped are very much of an inducement to go 
after business. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—The hardwood market is still 
affected by the unfavorable conditions that have con- 
trolled it for the last few weeks. Car shortage and the 
curtailment of production reacts on the market to a large 
extent. At present the stocks of hardwoods are far below 
normal in Boston and each day of reduced output makes 
the situation just so much worse. Prices remain very 
high, and are about as follows: Basswood, 1-inch, $56 
to $60; red birch, 1-inch, $74 to $76; sap birch, 1-inch, $62 
to $65; maple, 1l-inch, $60 to $62; quartered oak, 1-inch, 
$92 to $95; plain oak, 1-inch, $69 to $74; poplar, 1-inch, 
$76 to $80. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—There is a very persistent and 
active demand for low grade hardwoods among the manu- 
facturing trade, which is more or less governed by Gov- 
ernment orders with priority attachments to help them, 
The improved railroad situation enables some of the con- 
sumers to get better supplies and the outlook is excellent 
for the coming few months, so far as demand is con- 
cerned. Upper grade hardwoods are not quite so active, 
but in all cases prices are exceedingly firm. 


Members of the trade, 


HOTELS 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S, A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua. 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoic of formality. 
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If a prominent lumberman is intown you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


Hotel Benson 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 



























E._ believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 





traveler, 


Rates, 


Pre ee 














KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms, Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan. $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 














Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts, 





" ™ ‘ ‘¥ BS, 4 . 
NEW —HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 
20... at yr ” a 
eg “ oS a0 

100... <; a ** 3,50to5.00" 5.00 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excelente, 
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Bad Roads Will Not 


Delay Your Deliveries 


During the winter months retail lumbermen 
encounter many unexpected difficulties in 
the delivery of lumber. Many future or- 
ders are lost because of these delays. You 
can’t afford to trust to luck any longer 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


It makes no difference how bad the roads 
are you'll find this steel wire tow line, made 
of Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope, 
will get you through quickly. It never fails 
you because of its wonderful strength and 
flexibility. Strong drop forged hooks and 
heavy manila or wire rope slings, as desired, 
are furnished for instant attaching. ‘The 
tow line is about 18 feet long and % inch 
in diameter ; coils up flat and takes up prac- 
tically no room. It’s just the tow line you 
need. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 


Rope Co. 


LU 809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
-, 


(sNOFELT 


‘Between You and the Weather”’ 


(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 























The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


sams-earric GRAND PRIZE 


Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber yore 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH cetcaemihont ash, My 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That's its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Many of the northern manufacturers 
do not appear eager to sell hemlock even at the present 
strong prices, so confident are they that a stronger mar- 
ket will prevail later, when the real buying gets under 
way. Stocks are light and the situation with competitive 
woods is so strong in markets nearer home that the hem- 
lock people appear to have less fear in their hearts than 
in many years. At present the low grade demand is best. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—There have been no par- 
ticular developments in the hemlock situation during 
the last week, distributers waiting for a fuller under- 
standing of the building conditions and manufacturers 
for a further opening of the cutting season. Prices are 
firm at recent slight advances and the market situation 
is strong. Boards and timbers are in good inquiry and 
stocks are low. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The severe winter 
has practically eliminated new building, and what stock 
is now being sold is for outside work and the manufac- 
turing trade. The retail yards are snowed under and 
the retailers are not showing any disposition to speculate. 
Some of them expect considerable new building in the 
spring, but the conditions are so uncertain that they are 
disposed to await developments. With open weather 
wholesalers are given over to the belief that business 
will tone up a bit. 


New York, Feb. 11.—No large offerings of stock are 
made, and storms all thru the country have apparently 
made hemlock scarcer than ever. The building demand 
is confined to urgent construction, and yards in outlying 
sections find little to warrant their trying to get into 
the market actively. There is little fear that prices will 
be shaded, because it is recognized that manufacturing 
conditions require still higher figures in some respects, 
but with so much transportation required for Government 
work, dealers are disinclined to buy except where urgently 
necessary. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Railroad conditions are not 
such as will permit any extensive business in hemlock 
at present, but the weather for several days has been of 
a character to enable the lines to clear up much of the 
congestion. Many thousands of cars of freight will be 
moved away from junction points this week if the 
weather remains good. The inquiry for hemlock shows 
some increase and prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—The market continues to be 
featured by the demand for box boards in large quantities. 
Hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot length, sell at 
about $32.50 to $33. Hemlock box boards are going at 
$25 to $26 for round edge, inch. Clipped hemlock boards 
are searce and prices firm and high. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—Sales of hemlock last week 
were on a strictly list basis, even where early shipments 
are promised because of priority orders. The fact is 
hemlock is extremely scarce. The severe weather has 
kept the mills down so long that it will be some time 
before appreciable gains on long overdue orders can be 
made, The flood season is also a factor that is holding 
down production in many sections. Bridges are washed 
out in all low lying lands and will have to be rebuilt 
quite generally. The outlook for the summer is very en- 
couraging for hemlock men, especially as to values. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Poplar still enjoys a good demand; 
in fact, better than millmen can supply in a satisfactory 
manner. Prices are good and poplar is one hardwood that 
seems to have no ‘ups and downs,” but goes merrily on 
its way of activity. Mills are reported to be short on 
dry stocks. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 11.—Demand for poplar continues 
strong, with all grades heavily called for. Shipments 
are practically at a standstill, due to railroad embargoes. 
Only a small amount of timber is reaching the mills, and 
very few plants are in operation. Stocks are low with 
prices firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—The poplar situation continues 
about as it has been. Railroad embargoes have been 
maintained, and neither the mills nor the dealers have 
been in a position to make shipments, so that it was of 
no use to take orders. On the stocks that could be 
delivered excellent prices were obtained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—There is an improvement as 
to activity in poplar and prices are correspondingly strong, 
but few changes from the averages of a week ago are 
indicated by the sales reports. The demand is in excess 
of the production of the mills and stocks are pretty well 
stripped of dry lumber. Siding and dimension are firm. 
Special widths and specific lengths of all the regular 
grades of plain poplar carry differentials of $2 to $10. 

Boston, Feb. 13.—There has been a marked increase in 
poplar, which lately has furnished one of the features 
of the market here. This is said to be explained by the 
fact that the Government is using the lumber for pur- 
poses for which clear spruce was formerly used. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Local lumbermen find it more diffi- 
cult to place business with the mills. The conditions in 
the producing country seem to be so firm as to demand and 
price that little heed need be given to the market here, 
unless the shippers feel so disposed. Prices on fir are 
strong and advances are expected. The bulk of the busi- 
ness at the mills appears to be in the nature of require- 
ments imposed by war, and the demand is so good in that 
respect that the mills have all they can do to take care 
of it satisfactorily. What business exists in this market 
is mostly industrial. The situation with spruce is un- 
changed and the demand for red cedar shingles light. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Advances in fir which have 
been expected several weeks went into effect this week 
on a new list which puts prices up $1 all around and $6 
on flooring. A good many mill representatives were sur- 
prised that greater advances were not made, and most 
of them predict that with so many mills out of the mar- 
ket, because they are getting better prices on the Coast, 
there will soon be another revision. Commons can be 
had in this market in fairly large quantities, but few of 
the mills will consider any call for uppers. Commons, 
however, are not greatly in demand, and for that reason 
the volume of business in this market is considerably 
below normal. 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 9.—The fir market continues strong, 
especially in uppers, with an increasing output. Cars 
are tight and commercial orders greatly delayed in many 
instances, even manufacturers with Government orders 
having trouble getting cars. Common labor is plentiful 
but there is no idle skilled help. A number of yard orders 
have been offering and indications are for increased yard 
buying. Mills report dimension firm at List 21. Govern- 
ment demand shows no letup. Loggers are getting back 
to near normal after the recent snows. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Production in fir mills is rela- 
tively high, altho actual production is 78% percent of 
normal. The log supply is ample, even in the Grays 
Harbor country, where two weeks ago there was a short- 
age resulting in a few shutdowns. The car supply is 
easier, present figures showing a gain of about 500 cars. 
One excellent authority says that mills are practically 
getting 100 percent of demand for cars, and that ship- 
ments are the best since January, 1915. 

Portiand, Ore., Feb. 9.—Business in fir and spruce hinges 
altogether on the car supply, and as this has shown some 
improvement the volume of business has increased. The 
embargo is affecting business to some extent, but there 
seems to be about enough Government business to keep 
the mills going. Yard trade is quiet, as expected, but in 
spite of this fact it is reported from the varous districts 
that the mills have no large stocks on hand. It is said that 
there is no call for a reduction in prices, and yet No. 2 
vertical grain flooring brings $40 f.o.b. at mills, the 
highest price ever recorded here, so far as remembered, 
At this price mills will sell only limited quantities. Rail- 
road ties have advanced to prices that a few years ago 
would have been regarded fabulous, if reports that $21 
has been paid for 200,000 pieces, said to have heen placed 
with two mills, one in this district and the other on 
Grays Harbor, are correct. The log market shows no 
change. Most logs in the water are already sold. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 11.—A strong demand is 
reported for fir, but it is impossible to meet requirements 
on account of the scarcity of stock. Yard supplies are 
practically wiped out and transit stock is not available to 
any marked degree. Discount sheet No. 21. prevails. 
Spruce is in strong demand and box factories are using 
large quantities of it in connection with their white pine 
and other supplies. Some yards are carrying a fair 
supply for this time of the year, but generally stock is 
regarded as searce. Cedar shingles are weak in price 
and no improvement is expected until demand shows to 
better advantage. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Wholesalers report that they 
have been able to get some fir forwarded from the Coast 
on permits, tho the movement is by no means satis- 
factory. The demand for this lumber is good and it is 
readily sold. No trouble is encountered in getting good 
prices. Little is done in spruce and the demand for red 
cedar siding is backward. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Mill conditions are such that practi- 
cally no orders are accepted from this market. Some dis- 
tributers of western pine say they can not get mills to 
accept business for delivery in this territory. Most of the 
stocks are being sold west of the Missouri River, and 
the mills have all they can do to deliver there. Prices are 
strong on Idaho, California white and sugar and western 
pine. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—The western pines show 
a little more strength this week and there are indica- 
tions of an advance shortly. Business has not been so 
brisk lately as it might be, but none of this slackness is 
due to the difficulty of placing orders. Some mills are re- 
ported to be clear out of No. 3 boards, while other items 
are difficult to find as buyers desire them. Better weather 
in the West is expected to allow a considerable improve- 
ment in stocks shortly. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—Prices of western white pine 
continue exceedingly high, and some think even more 
advances may be forthcoming. Prices quoted here this 
week are as follows: Voners, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at 
$124; 2%-to 38-inch, $139; 4-inch, $149; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4 and 8/4, $110 to $114; 2%- to 3-inch, $129; 4-inch, $139; 
fine common, 4/4, $80; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $91 to $94; No. 2 
barn boards, 5-inch, 6- and 8-inch, $54, and 10-inch, $57. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—It is a little too early to make a pre- 
diction of the redwood market for spring, but a good trade 
is generally expected. Present demand is industrial and 
mills report it easier to get cars for shipment. Prices are 
firm. 


San Francisco, Feb. 9.—Firmness characterizes the red- 
wood market but no further increase in prices has been 
made. Eastern rail prices were unchanged when the 
recent advances were made. The eastern demand for dry 
stuff is fair for this season of the year. The export situa- 
tion is practically unchanged, with exporters hoping for 
future relief in the tonnage situation, but freights are ex- 
tremely high and vessels very hard to secure. The de- 
mand from the interior yards has improved somewhat, 
but the San Francisco yards are not yet buying heavily. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The only stocks of shortleaf 
lumber that appear to be moving are on Government 
purchases, and wholesalers are a great many cars behind 
orders. Permits for the movement of stock are not nu- 
merous, but a few more are being granted than a short 
time ago. Dealers are hopeful that the railroads will 
make some headway in the near future in clearing up the 
long-standing freight congestion and they have already 
made some gains during the last week. Prices are firm. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Embargoes and heavy ice at 
southern distributing points are some reasons why 80 
little stock can reach this market. There is a good de- 
mand for all box stock available and existing high prices 
do not slacken this demand even the slightest. Govern- 
ment wants continue extensive, but even on this business 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain transporta- 
tion. While some mills report a little accumulation, the 
stocks are spoken for and little is offered for outside con- 
tracts, 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—Within the last few days there 
has been a change in the weather which promises to 
bring about some improvement in the North Carolina pine 
situation. The scarcity of lumber has become very acute 
and prices have attained levels that are regarded as pro- 
hibitive. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—The market is slow, and there 
is practically nothing coming forward. Prices are about 
as follows: Rough edge 4/4 and under 12-inch, $45 to $46; 
6-inch roofers, $34 to $35; 8-inch roofers, $35 to $36. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—With lack of cars and embargoes 
hindering, the demand here is just as good as manufac- 
turers are able to take care of. Prices remain steady, 
with no signs of a break. The present demand is mostly: 
industrial, with yard inquiry picking up. However, in- 
quiry is mostly from country yards, the city yards not be- 
ing able to figure out just what their spring requirements 
will be. The yellow pine trade is not so gloomy as some 
would like to have others believe, while it is not so active 
as still others are in thé habit of believing. ‘Holding its 
own” is just about the best that can be said for it. The 
Chicago market is still badly embargoed. 





Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 9.—While ship yard piling and 
ship building material had the right of way over all other 
business this week, there was quite a volume of domestic 
business also. While domestic prices are considerably 
higher than those paid by the Government, little of it 
can move. Practically all lumber that is for domestic 
use is being shipped to points within a short radius of 
Jacksonville. The strongest factor in the market is floor- 
ing in all grades. Railroad and car materials are in 
strong demand. The tie market is unprecedented. Mer- 
chantable switch ties brought as high as $28. The shingle 
market can not be supplied, despite the fanciest prices 
ever offered. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Orders have not been up to 
the mark that yellow pine men expected this month, and 
the market shows some weakness and probably will con- 
tinue in that condition until the eastern embargo has 
been lifted. The demand in the western country has not 
been strong enough to absorb the surplus that the mills 
have to offer now, and it has been only thru the con- 
tinued buying for Government requirements that the mar- 
ket has been held up so long. These orders have held up 
prices on boards particularly. There is a little increase 
in demand for railroad stock, but the call for oil timbers 
is small as yet, due to bad weather hindering work in 
the fields. Warmer weather last week held out some 
hope for increased demand, but so far the effect has not 
been particularly noticeable. The weather has been baa 
in the South and the mills still are behind in their shipping. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12..-Demand for boards—12-inch 
Nos. 1 and 2—continues to be an outstanding feature of 
the market. This is used largely in the manufacture of 
boxes for Government orders. And even No. 3 boards are 
used for this purpose, so great is the demand for box and 
crating material. The market on boards continues strong, 
and dimension, which has been slightly weaker, is show- 
ing some improvement. A much better feeling prevails 
in the market, due largely to the improvement of weather 
conditions. In some quarters an improvement in the car 
situation is reported, although embargoes have largely 
curtailed shipments to eastern points, where the greatest 
.demand is to be found. With buying operations largely 
confined to the West, the offerings are fairly heavy, but 
the market remains firm at unchanged prices. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—There is still difficulty in mov- 
ing stuff to this market from southern points. Even 
Government orders are likely to meet trouble on the road. 
The light building activities make the market very slow. 
Number 2 common yellow pine is going sluggishly and it 
is almost impossible to trace any business in it to base 
prices upon. Partition, B&better, %- by 34-inch, sells 
at about $42 to $48; flooring, edge grain A, is going at 
about $54 to $55; edge grain B at $51.50 to $53, and 
grain C at $44 to $46. 


New York, Feb. 11.—There is no falling off in complaints 
regarding the transportation congestion, which continues 
to govern the yellow pine situation. Orders are freely 
offered and prices are urm, but wholesalers say there is 
little use in taking new orders when their books are so 
cluttered with old unshipped contracts. Manufacturing 
conditions are reported slightly improved, and while cars 
are in better supply, Government requirements appear to 
Ship building orders are good and 
many yards are suffering for lack of lumber and timber 
to keep them busy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—Strength is the feature of 
the market and there is a good demand from civilian 
sources that gives assurance of fair trade during the com- 
ing season, if there is no interference thru Government 
bans on building projects. Distribution condtitions 
promise to grow better from now on, and the outlook is 
more encouraging. Prices are firm to higher, with very 
few recessions from a week ago. .uotations on parti- 
tion are advanced an average of 50 cents, ceiling from 50 
cents to $1.50, siding from 25 cents to $1, boards from 
2% cents to 75 cents, and dimension averages $1.50 higher. 
The only weakness has been in car material, which is 
from 50 cents to $1 lower than a week ago. Oil rig tim- 
bers are strong with the heavy stock higher than a week 
ago by 50 cents to $1, due to a broadening of the inquiry 
since the change in the weather conditions which gives 
promise o1 an early development of field work in the 
territory close to this market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Little business is done in long- 
leaf stock and wholesalers are centering all their atten- 
tion as a rule on Government business, owing to the prac- 
tical impossibility of getting lumber for shipment on do- 
The outlook appears favorable to some 
improvement in traffic conditions, with the railroads tak- 
ing stock, previded a reasonable explanation is given by 
the consignee as to the need of stock, but wholesalers 
believe it will be some time before much commercial 
lumber is moved. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—The Georgia pine men are 
for the most part waiting to see what is likely to turn 
up. They find it next to impossible to get vessels in 
Which to bring lumber here, and the railroad embargoes 
have proved effective barriers, so that orders can not be 
booked because the sellers are unable to say when they 
Will be in a position to make delivery. The range of 
_* on lumber actually shipped is at very attractive 

Vels, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—The last few days with mod- 
erating weather and easing up of railroad train’ move- 
ment have shown better reports of shipments from the 
mills. The market is still short on stocks for current 
needs and prices are very firm. Some items are difficult 
to get with any degree of promptness. Yards are asking 
for new stocks in fairly active manner and while buying 
is not large from that quarter it is well scattered. 
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Langlade Lumber Co. 


We will be pleased to meet you 
in room 16, at the Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, during the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
February 19 to 21, and explain 
the fine points of 


“Langlade Hemlock” 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


Antigo, Wis. 

















buildings of this Government Cantonment. 


Send for booklet—‘‘ How to Handle Lumber.’’ 





Conveyers suitable fo: 





Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers Helped to Build the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Military City in Less than Ninety Days. 
One thousand feet of Mathews Patented Flange Roller 


Conveyer (made up of 12 ft. portable units) were used to 
handle the twenty-six million feet of lumber put into the 


r moving wood stock 


of every description. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


Branch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 


ELLWOOD CITY, 
PENNA. 
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